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PREFACE 


The complete publication oi this volume has been considerably 
delayed due to some unforeseen and tragic events. The authors 
and the publishers regret the same. 

Originally we had meant to have India and Asia in the one and, 
the same volume, but their separation has now been necessitated 
owing to the changes in the syiiatbns brought about by the newly 
elected Board of Studies in Geography, Punjab University. 

An attempt has been made in this volume to treat India in com- 
plete details, a venture which has never been attempted, we regret 
to add, by any Indian. We hope our attempt, howsoever incomplete 
and defective it may be, will be useful for those College students 
who bad been greatly handicapped owing to the absence of a single 
complete work on India. 

Most of the matter in this connection has been taken from books 
official reports and journals of ail kinds. It is well nigh impossible 
to name and adequately thank all the people and agencies from 
whose works we have freely drawn. Occasional acknowledgements 
occur, however, in the text, f-siaaj 

Our special thanks are due to Dr. Rajnath of Benares, Dr. S. F. 
Chatterji of Calcutta. Or. Pitbawala of Bombay; and Prof. George 
Kutiyan of Madras for the valuable suggestions made and for giving 
us valuable information as to suitable references about some topics. 
Prof. Kuriyan's and Dr. Chalterji’s works have been a great help in 
the preparation of this volume and for this we tender our thanks. On 
one occasion we also consulted Dr. R. D. Tewari of Khalsa College, ' 
Bombay and' he very willingly solved our difficulties. Mr. G. C. 
Awasthy's Tea Industry has aW proved useful. We must not forget 
to tender our gratitude to Dr. K. S. Ahmed and Dr. L. Dudly Stamp 
whose brilliant writi^ have been a constant source of help and 
inspiration to us during the preparation of this volume. 

In presenting this book to teachers of geography in India v>e 
heg lo cractf their indulgence for any mistakes in tx^ession or facts 
which may kindly be pointed out to us. There are aiso some misprints, 
some of them guile silly. 

The printing and the get-up of the book are also not quite upto 
the mark, but the diffir^ties of a post-war era can hardly be 
exaggerated. 


WROKB. 


M. NAZIR 
V. S. MATHUR. 
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TOUNOATIOUS or COllECE OtOOftATnY—INDU 


Khyber and Bolan passes in the notth*»csl, a fact that U manifest 
from History. As -wc shall kam later on, these mountains tflso 
have a marked influence on the climate of the country. 

Jsdia }s hi>ge CDan)ry sf> so that many persons pitStx 
to call it A sub^»nlincnt. Figures 3 and 4 give some idea ofj 
her siie. Her area is equal to that of Europe excluding Russia — 
British Isks being only equal to some of the Indian provinces in 
area. The area of our country is about one sixth that of Africa. 

’ the second largest continent 
in the world. The size of 
an average Indian district 
is about 4,000 sq. miles and 
some of our bigger districts 
like Myrnrensingh (Bengal) 
and Vuagapatam (Madras) 
are larger in sue than the 
European countries of 
I Denmark, v' 

ijjX^lndiais as much broad 
* as she is long. Her greatest 
width from east to west is 
aBout 2 ,200 miles and her 
greatest Je55glh from Jrorih 
to south is about 2,000 
miles. 

The length of Indian 
coastline is only about 4,000 
rniles.a figure which is quite 
inu'nificant rshen compared 
to the size and magnitude of 
the country. The coasts o! 
India are compact and 
straight, thus giving her only 
Fig. 4. a very small number of goo<l 

^rts A comparative study of the British and the Indian Coasts 
does not speak very highly of Ind,a. 

India conta/ns a huge population withut her baundaries, so much 
w that il all the people o f the world were made to stand in a line, 

' ^an in cvjrySSi will be an Indian. Although India 

of tf'® world, she claims 
entire world peculation. According to the 1931 
butt^^^ ^ second to China in the matter of population. 

In^rh ***« position, 

niueb so that^ * variety of religions, languages and customs so 
diSeient Stands out as a separate entity quite 

s riot difficult to give. India is a geographical 
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unity and her boundaries both on land and sea are so well marked 
that she can be easily sorted out as a separate unit. Though she 
is a part ot Asia, she has greater claims for being called a 
continent than Europe at least as far as physical boundaries are 
concerned. The high and almost impregnable wall of the Himalayas 
in the north and the broad e.tpanse of deep ocean in the south are 
reasons enough to further our claims. Her climate, religions and 
culture show sharp differences wth (hose of her neighljpurs— much 
more than the peoples of the various European countnev. i>~ 

The Political Divisions of India. ' Formerly Burma was also 
included in India as a province but it was separated by the Act of 
1937 and now forms an independent part of the British Empire. 
The governor is appointed directly fiom London. Ce^don, m the 
south is an island colony and makes a part of the British colonial 
Empire. She is directly connected with the colccnial office in London. 



Fig. 5. 

The supreme authority in India is the viceroy who assists 
king and the cabinet. The viceroy and his ministers have Delhi f 
their, winter capital and Simla as the •summer capital. Somep"- 

— ^ of India are ruled by native Icings but they are finally under 

' ' • Crown. India is divided into eleven provinces. . ■ 

, ,.'l. North-western Frontier Province. 2. ’ The Punjab, ' 
TheSind. 4. ' The United Provinces. 5. Bihar, 6, Orissa. 
Bengal. 8. Assam. • 9, Central Provinces. 10. Bombay T 
lidency. 11. Madras Presidency. "" ' 

■ ’ • There is a Governor in each province. He 'has ministers to ■ 
him. The two legislative bo^es frame laws. They . ' : . 

- • elected by the people. < 
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12.000 ft. to 13,000 U. Che outer Himalayas or the Siwalik ranges 
are merely a sptem of foothills wth an average height of 3,000 to 

4.000 feet. 

Between the Siwaliks and the Himalayas there are a number oj 
flat valleys known as the 'Doons*. They are covered with deposits of 
nxi material brought down by the rivers. Here and there we may 
come across jottings of hill tops that have been buried under the silt. 

Encircled within the great Himalayan ranges are two broad, 
valleys* of Kashmir and Katmandu. -vast stretches of lowlands inter- 
mont from all sides and situated at a height of about 5,000 feet and 
above are the chief characteristics oi these valleys. The origin of 
these peculiar valleys is attributed to the silting up of -come big 
lakes. The Wnller lake and the Dais near Srinagar are reported to 
be the remnants of those bigger water bodies. 

Glaciers. The Himalayan snow-line is more prominent on the 
southern slopes of the Hintalayas. In the eastern portion of the 
Himalayas, it is reached at about 14,000 feet, while on the western 
side it occurs a bit higher at about 19.000 feet On the opposite 
side of the Himalayas the snow-line is reached at about 3,000 feet 
owing to extreme dessication of land and very low humidity. In the 
greater Himalayas there are many glaciers fed by the snows of the 
higher regions. Some of these glaciers are amongst the largest in 
the world, Their normal sire vanes from 2 to 3 miles but some of 
them are reported to he even about 24 miles long Some of .them 
descend to awut 9,000 feet during winter specially in Kashmir.' 

(i) The mountains of the north-west lie west of the river Indus 
and consist largely of a series of flanking ranges that mosth* be out of 
British India. - They form the Indo-A/ghan and the Indo-Balucbistan 
frontiers. Kari'Korum and the Hindn Kush ate the dominating 
ranges of the region. Southwards they are continued by the 
Sulannan and the Kirthar ranges. Kear the Sulaimans lie the plains 
of Peshawar, Kohat, and Bannu. These intermont plains are about 
1000 feet al«ve the sea-level and resemble the Doons greatly. The 
Salt Range forms the innennost portion of this system. 

These mountains are ol simple fold composition. A number 
of streams cross them from the Afghanistan side and most of the 
routes follow these river valleys. The valleys usually run fi^ 
north-east to south-west. Owing to the lack of rainfall, the 
hills are usually bereft of aQ vegetation and wind erosion is 
naturally marked. 


- (c) The Brahmputra breaks the continuity of the Himalayas, 

and the Assam and Burma hills, which though geologically sunilar 
■ to the Himalayas, form a separate sub-division. These eastern 
hills are rather low and have no broad valleys worth mentioning 
-The Gaxo,.Kbasi. Jaintia and the Naga hUls running almost 
east-west ipm the chain of the Bunsa.. LnshaLand. the. irStviu hilla 
• running north-south. The western slopes of these hilB are steep 
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but 'they have gentler slopes on the other side. Some oi these 
ranges are intersected by small plateaus like the plateau of Shillong 
in Assam. Some of these hills adopt funnel shapes in the south. 
Cheixaptsnji in one of these funnels receives perhaps the heaviest 
rainfall in the world. 



lAnd Routes. Because of the completeness of this northern moon* 
tain vrall the few notable passes are of great economic and strategic 
impottance and deserve some attention. ?Iost oi (he passes are 
as much high as 17.(^ ft. and valley routes are difficult. In the 
north-west, on the Afghan frontier, the mountains are lower and 
the' passes easier; it is from this direction that India has been in- 
vade again and again. Here lies the most famous of all passes, • 
the Kheyber Pass. It is situated at a height of about 3,400 feet and ’ 
UaSs trora Tcihawnr to Kabul in Afghanistan along (he valley , of, 
the river Kabul. The Bolan between the Sulaiman and the Kirthuf ' 
rang« and the Gcmal leading Irom the Punjab to Ghazni are also 
important passes in the norlh-«'est of India. In the Himalayas’’ 
proper one route leads from Darjeeling to Lhasa into Tibet’ and f 
another from Leh in Kashmir to Chinese Turkistan. . Through ah^ 
eastern offshoot of the Jlimalayas tun a number of difficult routes'" 
t» Burma, the 'most important being through Jlsnipur state. , 
the Taral is 'the name given to the 'no man's land'',! 
joining the northern mountains and the Indo-Gangetic ^ainC ! 
This is a very' wet, unhealthy and undeveloped stretch of land 
composed of coarse sands and pebbles. Many streams (low as under 
currents during the rity sesron. The region abounds in swamps. 
Historians tell us that the region had a flourishing civiliratlon in . 
historic times. Diggings near Nepal have rcs-calcd relics of many 
medieval Buddhist cities. 

. 2. TbeHorthem Plains fir between the northern mciuntains 
and the Southern Peninsula. The aserage -hogth of the area 
is about 2000 to 2 ,S 0'1 mites ancl-tbe average width is about 200 . 
miles, being greater in the west. These plains compriso of nortbern . 
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Rajpntana. the Ponjab, portion* cf Sindh. U.P., Bibar, and 

the lower half of A«am. 

It is a true, allavial plain and claims two of the bfrgest 
deUas in the world, the delta ol the Ganges and the delta of the 
Indas. 

This is the most Important part of India and it claims about 
two-thirds of India's population. 

The region presents a flat appearance and even at a distance of 
a thousand miles from the sea. its lieight is only about SCO fecL 
It is only between the Jumna and the Sutlej that the land rises to 
about ^ feet and forms the water-parting between the two river 
systems 1/ the Indus and the Canges, 

The depth of the alluvium is reported to be considerable. Some 
borings ha\c been made and It is estimated that the maximum 
depth may be about 6,500 and the minimum about JCOO feet. Tlie 
land between the Rajmahat hilU and Delhi it reported (o have the 
deepest alluvium. 


New alluvium or ' KbailJar ' is found near the river banks, 
while the cider alliuium or ‘ Bangar ' lies away from the rivers and 
contains a good quantity of Kaokar. The sub-toil level of the 
region is high. 

3, The scoihtm pUteau is trungular m shape and is 
composed of old, hard, cystalUne rocks. The northern boundaries 
are not well defined and are comprised roughly of the N'lnd^s 
(1,500' to 4,000') and other ranges running from east to west. The 
eastern side is known as the Eastern Ghats and comprises ot 
broken ranges : and the western side is known as the Western Ghats 
and consists of a compact range unbroken except for three passes 
namdy the Bhor Chat, the Thai Ghat and the Pal Ghat Gap. 
These passes have been used for railway routes. 

TheSatpura line comprising of the ranges of Cenlral India 
going Uosni to Chotta Nagpur, has played a s-cry important part 
in the history of India. U has acted as a barrier to the Aryans 
and others and it is only in this region that we find pure Indo 
Dravadian blood; 

The average height of the plateau is about 2,000 feet and it is 
divided into many plateaus of all sites. Isolated hillocks are also 
found here and there, their number being the greatest near about 
the side hills. 

The greatest height is reached in the south and west, and the 
general slope is tow-ards the east. 

The plateau mostly consists of metamorphic rocks. Slates and 
majbJes occur in the north. In the north-west occur lava soils 
usually called black coUon-soil. 

The Narbada rift-valley dhides the peninsula into two sub-diri 
“ the north 
P^lateau is largely broken up in the 
neigh^thood of rivers. The Deccan is characterised bv flat 
toi^ hdls. The rivers of the Deccan flow in deep gorgS^ 
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southern most portion of the pJatean is called the Mysore plateau 
and descends abruptly towards the soatb, 

4. The South India plateau is flanked by coastal strips of 
lowlands on the west and on the east- The Nilgiri and the Cardamon 
hills physically seperate these two strips of coastal plains. These 
plains are composed of alluvial soil and are agriculturally the-most- 
injporiant areas of the south. 

The eastern plains, also known as the Payan Ghats, may he 
easily divided into (a) the upper section consisting of plains lyi^ in 
the upper courses of the rivers and (fc) the lower portions consisting 
mostly of the deltas. The lower portions are entirely alluvial while 
the upper section may be partly called a peneplain covered at places 
by the alluvium of the rivers. Sand dunes are quite prominent near 
the seaward fringes of the plaim. Some of these dunes enclose 
lagoons. Lakes Chilka and Pulicat are in fact lagoons of this type. 
The eastern coast claims some'of the finest sea beaches in India. 

The western coastal plain stret<j»es along the Arabian Sea from 
the Narbada valley down to the Malabar coast. This 
coastal strip is much narrower than the eastern one and - 
claims no deltas worth the name. The plain is widest in the south 
and gets narrower towards the north. Along the southern half of r 
the plains are situated a number of deep and navigable lagoons. The 
northern portion of this region forms ^rt of a peneplain. Gujrat' 
and Kathiawar are partly covered by black-cotton soil. 

SOILS 

The nature of soils plays a very important part in determining the 
Mture and extent of agriculture in a particular area. Four, main < 

, types of soils have been 
recognised in India. These . 
four types are : (I) .the 
alluvial soils. (2) Black- 
cotton soil, (3) red soil 
and (4) the laterite soils.. 
To these may be added 
the sandy Soils of Rajpn- 
tana. (Fig. 9). 

(1) The alluvial soils 
of India very largely in- 
clude the Indo- Gangetic 
alluvium along svith that 
brought down by the 
Brahamputra. Besides the 
northern plains of India, 
they are also found in the ' 
Surma valley in Assam 
and the south India valley’s 
of the Godavari, Krishna 
ami Cauvery. - It is esti- 
mated that alluvial soils 



- Fig. 9. 
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cover an area of about 300,000 sq. miles in the countrj*. The sands 
of Rajputana may also be taken as a modified form of the same. 
These alluvial soils of India axe characterised by their ease of cultiva- 
tion and rapid response to irrigation and manuring. In older alluvnum 
away from the rivers, Kankar (« nodules) have been formed at a 
depth of a few feet below the surface. Another type of fine soil 
found alongside the Indo-Gangelk aliuvnum is loess or wind-laid 
soil found chiefly in the northern Punjab. This loess is very simOar 
to that found in China and U. S. A. 

2. The Black-Cotton Sod or regur os'crlies the Deccan Trap 
and covers an area of about 200,000 square miles-»a la^e portion 
of Bombay, Deccan, the 51thva plateau. Central Provinces. Berar 
and parts of Hydrabad, Gujrat and Kathiawar. Some patches also 
occur in Tinnevelly (Madras) and in Bundi and Tonk (Rajputana). 
The name Black Cotton Soil implies that this type of soil is specially 
suitable for the gron-ing of cotton. 

The black colour of these soils is partly attributed to the 
presence of accumulated humus They have a tendency to become 
very adhesive when wet and moisture is retained for a long time 
thus makmg irrigation practically unnecessary. They are highly 
fertile and are believed to have been under cultivation for more than 
2,000 years, 

3. The red and (lightly yellowish soils are common in the 
Madras Presidency, Orissa, the Garo and Khasi hlUs in Assam, 
eastern Bundclkhand, lo U. P and in southern Rajputana. They 
have been derived from ancient crystalline and metamorphic rocks 
and arc belies-ed to be of sedimentary formation. The thief type of 
red soil is a sandy clay. 

4. The latcrites (or latcritic soils) have a good proportion of 
white clay and have tints of brown, red and yellow. Agriculturally 
laterites are poor but proper manuring and tillage may improve 
them. These soils predominate on the summits of plateaus and hills 
of South India (Deccan, Central India, Central Provmces, the Eastern 
Ghats, South Canara, Bombay Presidency, and Malabar) and Assam. 


DRAINAGE 


The rivers of India play a very important part in the agncultural 
economy of the country. I-ong before tbe modem amenities of trans- 
port were available, nvers formed the chief acquatic roads In the 
case of war, they were sound securities against foreign in\-asion 


The courses of tbe Indian rivets are believed to have undergone 
great alterations, the roost impoitant being the deviation of the 
river Jumna, which used to flow in a south westerly direction throuch 
eastern Punjab and RajpuUna. The Indus, the Ganees and tL 
Jumna once formed one sj’stem. 

The rivers of India may be broadly divided into two 

groups :-(l) those rising m the Uimalayior beyond and72) K 
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rising amongst the hills of the plateaa. The northern rivers are fed by 
mountain snows and a minimum supply of water is always assured, 
and this minimum supply can be easily gauged and used for irrigation. 
The southern rivers that rise amongst the hills of the plateau are 
dependent on monsoon rainfall so that during the oS monsoon 
months, most of them become almost waterless. 

]. The rivers of the north fall into two main systems : — (a) 
the Indus and its tributaries and (6) the Ganges and its tributaries. 
The river ‘Brahainputra'*though longer than the Ganges, joins it just 
near its delta and is virtually an important tributary of the latter. 

(a) The Indus (1,800 miles] rises in Kailash at a height of 
about 17,000 feet. After about 200 miles, it crosses into Ksi^mir 
and flows on steadily via Leh rccciring the waters of 2anskor, 
Shyok, and Gilgit. Near Chilas the Indus finally turns to the south. 
Shortly it leaves Kashmir and enters British India and forms 
the boundary between the districtsof Peshawar and Hazara in 
North-West Frontier Province. Further down is Ohind where 
Alexander crossed the river. Just below the junction of the Kabul 
river is a more important passage at Allock. When ft passes the 
western extremity of the Salt Range, the river spreads out into a 
wide lake-likc expanse of water. In the Muzaflargarh district 
of the Punjab, it receives the Paninad which brines to it the whole 
tribute of the five rivers of the Punjab fit , the Jhelum, Cbenab, 
Ravi, Beas and the Sutlej (900 miles). From the west the Indus 
receives the Kurram. Below Kafabagh the river is a ij>pical 

S lain stream of great sire so much so that opposite Dera Ismail 
.ban the valley is seventeen miles across. At Sukkur in Sindh 
a dam by the name of Lick’d Barrage, has been construct*^ for 
the purposes of inigation. Neat H>^rabad the delta stage is 
reached and the river is split up into a number of channels 
which all flow down into the Arabian Sea 

(6) The Ganges*(l,550 miles) has its source at Cacmulch in 
Tehri State (about 30*N and 79*Ed It pierces through the 
mountains under the name Bhagirlhi. Subsequently the Alakanda 
joins the Bba^tbi and the joint river is then called the Ganges. 
At Hardwar it enters the plains and then flows south and south- 
east. It is tapped at Hardwar by the Upper Ganges Canal and at 
Narora by the.Iower Ganges Qinal. At Allahabad its most impor- 
tant tributary’ the Jumna joins it. In the district of Farrukhabad, 
the Ram Ganga joins the Ganges on the right bank. A little below 
Bbagalpur in Bengal, the drita stage is reached and the Ganges 
breads up into a number of branches most important of which are 
the Hoogly and the Padma. 

Amongst the tributaries the Gumti, Gagra and Gandak in the 
north and the Son in the south are also worth mentioning. 

The continued importance of the river as a source of fertility 
and water to the fieldsjmd as a means of triinsport, has given it 


*Koo«rD M sbe Tsserpo tbreutb Ua Ioe( TiUua eevrw. 
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the name and the rank of a goddess- Dying persons arc taken to 
its banks to expire and corpses are cremated on its banks with the 
firm belief that the departed soul will attain eternal bliss. A dip 
in the Ganges is a very sacred nndertaking. 

The Brahamputra (1,680 miles) u technically a tributary of the 
Ganges. It rises beyond the Ilunalayas near Mansrower lake and 
flows through Tibet under the name of Tsangpo. Near the eastern 
edge of the Himalayas the Brahamputra enters India and flows 
South until it joins the Padma — a branch of the Ganges. 

2. The rivers of the south, as has been remarked before, form 
quite a different category. 01 these rivers, the most important are 
(a) the Narbda and the Tapti that are in the extreme north and flow 
east to west and empty mto the Arabian Sea. Because of the 
swift speed and narrow coastal plains, the rivers only form estu- 
aries - and (6) the Mahanuddy (S20 miles), the Godavery (900 miles) 
the Kristna (800 miles) and the Cauvery (472 miles), that rise in the 
western hills and flow eastward into the Bay of Bengal. They 
make quite big deltas. The two small rivers of the south, the 
Vaigai and the Penner also flow eastward into the Bay of Bengal. 


APPBMDIX 

Earthquakes. Earthquakes ate more frequent.in the regions of 
'marked instability' i. e., in areas where earth movernents like iolding 



Fig. 10. (After west.) 
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.and faulting are continuing. The Himalayan region is perhaps the 
.most ^unstable region in the country and that is why nearly all eartb- 
>quahes of major intensity occur round about there. The serious earth- 
quake in Bihar (1934) is attributed to faulting in -and around that 
region. The more recent earthquake of Quetta (1935) is attributed to 
.the folding movement going on in the bending hills around. The 
intensity both in frequency and seriousness of earthquakes decreases 
as we move southwards. 

The Indo-Gangetic allavial tract is an area of ‘ comparative 
intensity’ and tremors are quite occasional. The peninsular block is 
a zone of feeble seismicity. It, however, has slight sympathetic 
tremors when severe earthquakes orcur in northern India. 

Volcanoes. Volcanic activity is of minor importance in the 
country now although geologists tell us that "Tertiary vulcanism" 
has been fairly widespeard in the Himalayas, Burma and Balu- 
chistan*. ^me minor activity is found in Barren Islands and in 
Baludiistan-}- Some Mud volcanoes occur in the Arakan Yoroas and 
in the Mefcran coast of Baluchistan. Owing to the dryness, the 
cones here attain much greater heights than in the east. 


CHAPTER in. 
CLIMATE OF INDIA 


As a whole India has a climatic unity and is essentially tropical 
tn her climatic essentials tnspite of the fact that the tropic of 
Cancer divides her into two 
parts. Yet within her 
natural boundaries the 
country presents a greater 
variety of climatic condi- 
tions than found in any 
otJier area of similar size 
and importance. The con- 
trasts are really surprising. 
Taking temperature for 
instance, there are places 
in the northern area where 
as low as — 50‘F have 
been recorded; on the 
other band jacobabad in 
Sindh occasionly reaches 
12S'’F and above. Rainfall 
varies from 460" at Cfaerra- 
punji- in Assam to 3" or 
Jess in upper Sindh. Con- 
trasts in the daily ranges 
of temperature, humidity, 
and pressure are equally 
striking. 



•KrhbBin^GcoIozr of ladit tod Suns* p. 35. 
“■jNKMindttn la the Bunceit wc U aJi® reported to bm iom«, 
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roxjNDATiojjs oy college ceocrapbv— ind:a 
I ndia furnishes a striking large-scale example of the changing 
of seasons knowm as * Monsoons ' — a phenomenon which is due to a 
number of causes, the outstanding of which is " the difference of 
temperature in the winter and summer months respectively between 
southern Asia on the one band and the Indian occean and China 
seas on the other • This difference in temperature brings about 
a marked change of pressure conditions in this region. The summer 
monsoon is the south-west winds come from the sea and carry 
rainfall to all the parts of India while the winter or the north- 
east and north wands are of continental origin and are thus 
associated with great dryness except when they pass over a stretch 
of ocean. 

The seasons have been grouped thus — 

1. Season of the North-East and North Monsoou : — 

(a) Cold weather season — Dccmber to Febniarv 
(W Warm Weather season— Match to June 

2 . Season of the South-West Monsoon : — 

(а) General fains— June to September. 

(б) Season of retreating Monsoons— October to December. 

COLD WEATHER SEASON. 

During this period there is a general dcacase of temperature 
all o%er, but naturally the 
lemperatuies in the north 
arc much lower a.s IS clear 
from the following table 
shoinne winter tempera- 
tures ot some places. 
Peshawar ... SO®? 

N, Punjab ... 55'F 

Benares ... 60®F 

iladras ... 75*F 

Calicut ... 78®F 

Colombo ... 70*F 

The winter isotherms 
are free from any irregu- 
larities and have regular 
east to west tracks. The 
decrease in temperatures 
is, however more sudden 
and more marked in high- 
lands where the winter 
I snowline is soon reached. 
The January temperatures 
in India compare lavour- 
e. 

'A high pressure area of great intensity co vers the land mass Of 
*PicIdSdtnC(iof Isdii— p.2t “““ 



Fig. 12. 

ably with July temperatures in 
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central and south-eastern 
Asia and has its centre 
somewhere near Lake 
Baikal. A secondary system 
of similar intensity covers 
north-western India and 
Kashmir — having a slight 
but a fair continuous south- 
ward gradient thus giving 
north-west, north and 
north-east winds moving 
towards a low-pressure 
region situated south. These 
winds are not very intense 
and their speed varies 
from about 3 to 5 miles an 
hour. These winds being 
oi continental origin, there 
is practically no winter 
rainfall in the country; only 
the small portion of the 
Madras coast gets rainfall 
during these months, North- 
west India’ fortunately 
receives during the winter 
months enough rainfall 

to maintain such winter 
cro^s as wheat and Barley. 

This rainfall is, however, 
cyclonic in character aud 
these cyclones (western dis- 
turbances) are thought to 
come from the Jlediterra- 
nean Sea via the Iran 
plateau. They are. how- 
ever, of low intensity and 
fail to reach the Ganges. 

HOT WEATHER SEASON 
In March the temp- 

^ eratures begin to rise all 

' over specially in the in- 
teriors and the atmospheric 

pressure diminishes. The 
wind is still north ovcr> 
the plains but sea-breezes 
get more prominent on 
the sea coasts They bring 
some rainfall to the 

Malabar coast and the Fjg. J4. ItainfaJl 




(d (be Puofib. 
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Ganges delta but owing to their feebleness the rest of India 
remains unaffected. The 
heated air ascends but 
there is no rainfall, as 
the re!aU\e humidity is 
low. A great low pressure 
area is created over the 
Thar desert and the ad- 
joining lands. In May, 
which is perhaps tlie hot- 
test month, the isotherms 
assume shapes oi con- 
centric arcles The greater 
part of India has an aver- 
age temperature of 85*F 
to 95®F. At many places 
even lOS’F is reached. 

The daily range specially 
in the North-West u 
quite large. General hu- 
midity is very low-l p. c. 
to 3 p, c. 

The hot-weaiher sea- 
son is usually associated 
with dust storms that 15. Rainfall 

come from the west. The storms are strongest m the north- 
“ " ' west and there visibility 

is usually quite poor. 
Hailstorms are often 
caused by the cool north 
and north-west breeaes, 
more specially in Bengal 
and Assam. 

GENERAL RAINS 

By the end of May 
the Hot-weather condi- 
tions are intensified and 
there is a dtfiivite low 
pressure area over North- 
West India. The air cir- 
culation gets more and' 
more vigorous. The south 
-east Trades (that be- 
come south-west after" 
aossing the equator) are 
abruptly pull^ up and 
they become a part of 
the Indian wind circula- 



ir 
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tion. These South-West Vonsoons cany large amounts of 
water vapour and pve about 90 per cent of the total rainfall to 
India. The selling in of the monsoon is usually referred to as 
‘bursting’ and it is characterised by heavy downpour of rain accom- 
panied by violent thunder and Ughtemng. Temperatures fall sharply. 

The following figures show the average decrease in temperature 
at this time t— 


Peshatvar 

4®F 

Patna 

7T 

Lahore 

7’F 

Calcutta 

4'’F 

Delhi 

8*F 

Bombay 

4®F 

Ajmer 

8’K 

Bangalore 

7“F 


•The south-west monsoon blows over the entire land mass as a 
fairly steady wind and its speed is about 6 to 8 miles per hour. At 
the eastern coast its speed is as high as I-t to 20 miles per hour but 
it slackens considerably as it goes into the interior. The actual 
directiort and thewelocity of the winds depend on the topography. 
The Deccan divides the monsoon into two branches /. e., the Arabian 
Sea branch and the Bav ol Bengal branch, the Utter reaches the land 
later but it gives rainfall to a much larger area. The former is much 


more powerful- but the 
Western Ghats that meet 
it' as soon as it reaches 
land, deprive it of much 
of its vapour and energy. 
Certain currents of (his 
branch reach the interior 
though the Narbada 
gap and join the Bay of 
Bengal branch jn Chnotta 
Nagpur. 

The map in the Fro- 
ntispiece shows the direc- 
tion of these winds and 
(heir arrival at different 
places in the country. 
By about the end of 
June the entire country is 
under monsoonic inffuencc. 
The following table gives 
the normal dates of mon- 
soon commencement in 
the various parts of the 
country. 



Malabar 
Bombay 
East U. P 
C. P. 

C.I, 


3rd June 
5th June 
20th June. 
10th June 
15th June 


7th June 

BUiar 17th June 

WcstU.P. 2Sthiune 

Western Punjab 25th June 
Bftstem Punjab soth June 
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Rajputana 15th June N. W. F. P. 25th June 
Bengal 15th June 

The eastern hills and the Himalayas deflect the S. W. winds 
to the west. July and August are the months of general heavy rains 
10 the country and by about the 2nd week of September, rainfall 
b^ins to diminish The local distribution of laiofaU, however, 
depends largely on the topography of land and on the direction of 
ranges in relation to the wind direction- As shown in the relevant 
map (Fig. 17) the general rainfall distribution may be like this. 

The northern plains show a westward decrease/ the highest 
rainfall being in the eastern hills. The averages are : — 

Assam and E. Bengal — Over 80 ^ 

Western Bengal, Bihar and Eastern P. — 40” to 80". 

Western U. P. and Eastern Punjab— 30" to 40”. 

Western Punjab, N. W. F. P., Sind and Bajputana — below 20". 

The places near the mountains e.g., the Tarai get higher rainfall. 

In the Indus Valley there Is a south to north increase— the 
highest being in northern and norlh-eastero Punjab. 

In peninsnlar India, the highest raintall is recorded in the 
western coastal plains and on the western slopes of the Western Ghats 
bat beyond the Ghats, there is an abrupt decrease, the area being in 
the rain shadow. 


More than 80 per cent of the total Indian rainfall takes place in 
this period. There is really little difference in the map showing the 
annual rainfall of India and the one showing the precipitation dmng 
the season of general nins. 

The relative humidity during this period is naturally high 
Tempratuies ate decreasing gradually alter that sudden 'jump down’ 
Md pressures go on rising steaddy. By about the beginning of 
September the monsoon currents graduaUy lose their power but this 
weakening is a gradual process. The map in the frontispiece gives 
the withdraiving of the memsoon. The 'retreat of monsoon' is ch^ac- 
terised by cyclones, and storms usually of a local character 


SEASON OF RETREATING MONSOON 
This is a period oi transition. In October the monsoon ceases to 
blow and the whole of India experiences a sultry, uncomfortable 
weather. Such conditions, in some degree, last tiU about the middle 
of December. The Bay of Bengal branch retreats down the Ganges 


Cb«er»puojj 430* 

CaJnula 6SS" 

P«tn» 428* 

AUabtbsd ' SJ-S’ 

26 r 


Detlii 




Jacobabsij 
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Agriculture js only possible in some favourable spots with the help 
oi irrigation. 

2. The TiataUlOTiaJ Zooe. Suirounding the above in the north- 
east and south-east is a rrgicm having essentially transitional 
character. It stretches across the Punjab reaching to about 70 
miles of the outer Himalayas. Further east where it swings south- 
wards it approadies about 30 miles of Delhi and the Jumna. 
Between the desert and the Aravallis it is limited to a narrow zone 
which, however, widens out towards coastal areas- The annual 
precipitation may be between IS*' and 20". The variability is also 
high. 

3. This zone includes the sub-Himalayan Punjab and the 
upper and central sections of the Cangetic Plains. The annua! 
rainfall varies from 20" to 50" increasing towards the north and the 
east. It is. however, important to bear in mmd that the fluctuations 
of the Rabi rainfall are twice as great as those of the Kharif pre- 
cipitation— 15 to 20 p. c in summer and 40 p c. in winter. 

4. This comprises the eastern sub-Himalayan tract m the 
north of Bihar, together with the western part of the Gangettc delta 
and the lowland fringing the uplands of Bihar and Orissa including 
those o! the lower Mahanid't Basin. The ramlah is between &0 to Ta 
inches with the minimum in the areas adjoining No. 3 and also e^t 
of the Rajmahat foot-hills There is marked precipitation in spring 
months usually increasing through the year to a single maximum in 
summer. Variability is very low— 10 to 15 p c. 

5 Eastern Bengal and the Assam valley form a region of heavy 
rainfall— the.rainy period is also much longer Variability is between 
5 and 10 p. c. 

6, The west coast region of Peninsular India proper, like 
No. 5, is a region oi very heavy rainiall— 75*‘ to tOO'*. The 
variability is equally low. 

7 Gujrat with Kathiawar, north of the west coast region 
forms the better endowed of the transitional zones between it and 
the desert region. Here the annual rainfall ranges from 20" to 50" 
and the July ma^mn appears to predominate more than anywhere 
else in India with over 40 per cent of the annual precipitation. 
The period of rain is most restricted north of the gulf of Cambay 
where the monsoon rains cease in September. 


8. The greater part oi the Deccan has an annual lainfali 
ranging from 50 inches down to even less than 20 inches. The rain- 
fall is on the whole very uncertain. The amount dwindles rapidly 
from the ghats and is lowest in the great centra! block 
which is also more fickle, although the area with the actual 'mini- 
mum hes towards the east, the rainy period extends over a larger 
pen^ of the yrar and the coitre of high variability does not coinade 


with the seat of the least raisfrdL 


This' region covers that part of 
from the retreating monsoon as 


India which derives most 
it ‘ curves back ‘ over lii« 
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Bay of Bengal. It includes nearly tlie whole of the Madras Presidency 
southwards from Vizagapatam with the exception of the Deccan 
districts. The annual precipitation ranges from 20'' to 50" and 
above, the average being heavier on the coastal regions. Variability 
again decreases from south to north. 

10. North-cast of (h« Deeean is characterised by lowlands with 
hill frames. East of Indore in Centra India its boundaries are 
carri^ bes^ond the Vindhyan escarpment. Varied relief brings 
considerable local divei^ncies of rainfall which ranges generally 
from about 45" in the west to about 60" in the east. The vari- 
ability is everywhere less than 20 p. c. Hence acute economic 
distress is rare. Both the branches of the monsoon feed this region. 
In winters a few cyclonic djowers way also occur. 

11. This region comprises of Ganjan with the eastern Ghats 
South of Puri. Haisfall is considerably lower than that of the Maha- 
nadi Delta, and is less on the coast than in the upland interior. 
In this respect it is allied to the coastal districts in the south and 
may be regarded as transitional. Variability is tempered as against 
the south, but Ganjan is liable to serious dcficencies at intervals. 

12. The twelfth region covers eastern Rajputana and central 
India. The former baa a rainfall between 20" to 25" and marks the 
limit of Peninsular India proper. The record of Ajmer shows that 
the fluctuations are very marked and it has more years of serious 
dehcencies than any other station in the peninsula. In central 
India rainfall recovers beyond Eastern Rajputana but diminishes 
towards the Gangetic trough. 

13. The thirteenth r^on covers Khandesh with Berar and 
north-east Hydrabad. The western part lies apart with its low 
rainfall (5" to 20") and higher vartability. In eastern Khandesh 
and Berar and north-east Ht’diabad, (he rainfall is between SO" and 
40" increasing towards the Khandesh side. Though rainfall is'more 
reliable than in the Deccan, the area does not come within the zone , 
of 20 p. c. variability and this is the diei region for its inclusion' 
from region No. 10. 

THE MAJOR CLIMATIC REGIONS OF INDIA 
While concluding this topics it is usual to incorporate 
all .the above information hbout the climate of India into what we 
call the major climatic regions. Dudley Stamp in the latest ' 
edition of hw 'Asia' has broadly divided the country into two 
parts* ». e., (1) Trop ical Ind ia and (2) Continental India, separated K'- 
roughly by the Tropic of uancer. There iSmothing wrong with this 
division but upto now we have failed to understand the special desir- 
ability of such a division because it is only too obvious. The 
country has been further divided into eleven regions. Kendrew 
/oUows the same scheme (see appendix). The minis}} regions described 
above should in our opinion form a good basis for a climatic study of 
the country as rainfaU is of paramount importance in the clima- 
tology of India. A division of the country into natural regions wav ' 
be of further help.t • . 

*09 tbeiuggntioD cf K*zi Sseed-od-Dta Abtatd 

fTiu'shss beta done liter is fUs book- 



CHAPTER IV 
HATCRAL VECETATIOK. 

As is consequent, India h« a great .variety of natural vegeta- 
tion owing to a similar variety in rainfall. The truth, however, is 
that it is only very seldom that one comes across true vegetation 
in the various localities as most ol the land has long been cleared for 
cultivation. Broadly speaking, however, India may be divided into 
six vegetation zones 

(1) Evergreen Forests of the wet zone. 

(2) Deciduous forests ol the Intermediate zone. 

(3) Scrub and grasslands of the dry zone. 

(4) Deserts and semi-deserts of the arid rone. 

(5) Mountain vegetation. 

(6) Tidal forests of the river deltas. 

The evergreen forests cover (1) the westers coastal plains and 
the western slopes of the western ghats, (2) lower slop« of the 
eastern Hitnalaj-as, (3) A»saro, (4) Eastern Bengal and the 
Andaiaanv fhe trees ace mostly of the equatorial type and the 
tree growth is vigorous. Although the number of botani^ species is 
large, only one species is found m a big stretch of land, a fact 
that presents serious disadvantages in the exploitation of timber. 
Canes and bamb^ which often comprise the undergrowth are of 
great commercial use. 

The deciduous or the 
monsoon trees are the 
most characterisUc of 
Indian forests and for- 
merly covered about 50 
per cent, of the country. 

It is very seldom that 
one comes across this type 
as most of the land has 
been cleared for cultiva- 
tion. 

Some stretches of 
these forests are, however, 
found on the western 
side of the plateau and 
in the Himalayan track in 
the north. Teak, Sal, and 
Sandalwood are the most 
important trees. 

The drier parts of the 
Deoan and north-west 
India are covered by dry 
and scrub. The 
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trees are small in growth hnt their leaves are thorny. Babtil is 
the most important variety. 

A tropical desert region covers a larger portion of Rajpotana. 
southern Punjab and portions of Sindh. Here the raujfali is 
below 10 inches. 

The higher slopes of the tnountaios -higher than 3000 feet, the 
Frost line — in the north arc covered by the typical mountain vege- 
tation. But in the southern latitudes it occurs at 5000 feet. The 
nature of this vegetation is hardy trees. Oak, deodars and conifers 
are the <iief species. 

Tidal forests usually consist of mangrove trees and abound 
in the deltaic regions of Bengal and the eastern coastal plains. Sundry 
is the most important tree of this region. 

Fresh-water forests are found a bit higher up from the sea, 
while the salt-water species abound just on the coasts and portions 
of their roots go on to the salt waters of the nearby sea. 

FORESTS 

7n ISftWI about 68 million acres of land were covered by 
forests or about one stJffh of the total area was forested. The fol- 
lowing table shows some of the more important provincial figures. 

In thousands of acres * 
C. P. and Berar 15,857.0 

Madras 13,1762 

U. P. 9.274-6 

Bombay 8,336T 

Bihar 6,606-9 

Bengal 4,482-9 

Assam 4,153*4 

Orissa 2.637-8 

Punjab 1,975-2 

The total figures show a 
treicrndous decreasein the for- 
ests of the country. In 1918 we 
had about 3-5 lakh square 
miles. In 1925-26 the figures 
showed a decrease of about 2 
lakhs. Another drawback is that 
a vast percentage is so situated 
that it is quite impossible to use 
Ihein, ^specially the great reso- 
urces of the Himalayas) because 
Pig. 2? t'After Lorenzo/ , of diHTcuit means of transport. 

- The forest products may be divided into (1) Major' products such 
a» timber, fuel-woods and (2) Minor- products such oils, gums, 
lacs, etc.* 

' *Pil«otation rrodactg sach aa palnw, ruhW tea may be ijooted a* ' 

‘.tlrd type. ' 
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Timber and fuel-wood are the most fanportant forest produce 
and onr annual production of limber is sufficient not only to supply 
our own internal needs but much is sent to foreign markets in Europe. 
The total production of timber and fnel-wood is about 375.000,000 
cubic feet out of which the chief suppliers are Bombay, Central 
Provinces and Berar, U, P.. Punjab and Bengal. We have very- 
little pulping wood. Insects like the white ant, and rot shorten the 
life of our limber. 

Lac is perhaps the most important minor produce. It is a kind 
of sticky matter secreted on the branches of certain trees by an insect. 
Out of a total of world production of 1,699,000 maunds of lac per 
year. India claims about 1,200.000 maunds; the chief producers arc 
Bihar, Chotta Nagpur, Bengal. Central Provinces and United Pro- 
vinces. Bihar gives about 60 per cent, of the world total. 

Our local requirements cover only about two per cent of the 
total production and the rest is exported to U. S. A., Japan, 
Germany, France and United Kingdom. More than 90 per cent of 
the lac exports pass through Calcutta. 


Amongst the oils, Sandalwood oil is the most important. It comes 
chiefiy from the sandalwood forests of Mysore. Some is also bad 
from Madras, Coorg, C. P.. and Bombay. 

For administrative purposes forests are classified as under 

(1) Reserved Forests — 107,000 sq. miles. 

(2) Protected Forests— 6200 „ ., 

^3) Unclassed Forcst$-135.700. 


Reserved forests belong fo the Government "Protected forests 
are those over which Government have proprietory rights but which 
are not included in reserved forests.” Government have a right to 
declare any class of forests as reserved ; or close any part of a forest 
for a period nptp 20 years. AU other forests are classed as *‘nn- 
-classed.” - . 


Steps are- being quickly taken towards a systematic workjne of 

forests. The Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun is dome much 

research work in this direction. Three problems seem to be attrae 
ting much attention.— (i) To find out suitable wood for aiVrraff 
building ; (2) To find out suitable pulping-wood for makine naoer 
(3) to find out suiuble wood for electrical purposes ^Now we 


get along without importing plywood, battery 
shuttles reed in tM.tiIe milk and many other similar items.* 


•Modern Review, December, 1942 p. 445 . 
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AFFORESTATIOJJ AND DEFORESTATION 
It is hardly necessary to give all the direct and indirect uses of 
forests here. We have ajreadj’ described seme of the more important 
forest products like timber and oil. It is perhaps generally realised 
that tree fodder, forest grasses and shrub growth contribute to the 
feeding of livestock. It may, however, be interesting to learn some 
of the indirect uses. Forests afford a good cover for the soil and thus 
mitigate the danger of soil erosion, a problem which has suddenly b6» 
come acute in India owing to the unwise policy of clearing the forests 
or deforestation followed during the centuries gone by. A lot of soil is 
formed by the disintegration of the rocks and this fully replaces the 
quantity taken away by rain-water. The undergrowth and leaves rot 
to form humus which is rich In plant food. The forests lower the 
temperature and help in condensing the douds and thus bring rain- 
fall, They enable the soil to retain the moisture. Floods axe often 
prevented by the presence of forests * It is because of these points 
that it is said to Ik desirable to have at lehst 25 per cent of the total 
area of a country under forests.t It is unfortunate, therefore, that in 
most of the Indian provinces th^ area nnder forests is disappointingly 
low as is shown in the foUowhig (able. 

Punjab ST p. c. Bombay 17T p. c. 

N. W. F. P. 2Tp. c. Orissa 147 p, c. 

Bihar € 2 p c. Bengal 14 0 p.c 

Sindh 2 5p. c Ajmer«»Uerwara 5T p. c. 

Madras 127 p. c 

So great was the destruction of forests in India that in 1855 tbe 
Government drew up rules and regulations to preserve forests in the 
hills. A special Forest Act was passed in IDlSl and forests in more 
important places like river catchments were preserved. More effective 
and constructive measures arc yet needed to uring back the things to 
normal. A policy of afforestation has now begun. In most of the 
provinces we have now special branches in the Forest Departments 
whose business it is to do useful work towards afforestation and con- 
sequent soil preservation, "The afforestation of the upper catchment 
areas of the rivers and the proper and sustained management of both 
the reserved and the village forests" is advocated as a cure for soil 
erosion by Sir Harold Glover in his Pamphlet, "Soil Erosion” (p. 32). 


•Tbeftruafo* fi»it Sa O/iiia are oftea attribvitei r» Ibr dsforciKtiaaof hih 

»iope» a) Ctaaiia Ntgpur. 

V I»&d maa*teaieot p. It. 

]Clar(T, S«il Sivtlaa p. 8,. 




CHAPTER V 

AGRICULTURE IK IKDlA* 

India is essentiaUy an agricnlturat country. More than 75 per 
cent of her population aie in stane vay or the other connected with 
agriculture. About fifty per cerrt of the total area is under cultiva- 
tion. The following two tables give an iirsight into the actual state 
of oSairs. 



Table I 


Land Utilization Figures 0n mUIions of acres). 

Britbh India Indian States 

Total area <=511 147 

‘ Forests ^ 19 

Not available for agricultures; 89 28 

Cultivable waste *=97 19 

Current fallows *=» 47 13 

Net area sown «=210 63 

Percentage of the sown to 

' total area «= 41 47 

?• ilatbur'* ilwu vn Ar>cultur»l Derslopoeat ef Weit»m 
Vailed ProTincet hu beea fc«tj med la etispter. ^ 
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Tftbto II 


Occupational Percentages 


Agriculture 

... 67-1 p. c. 

Minerals 

... -02 p, c. 

Industry 

... 10-1 p. c. 

Trade 

... 5-1 p. c. 

Public Force 

... 0-6 p. c. 

Public Administration 

... 0'7 p. c. 

Transport 

... I'Sp. c. 

Professional and Liberal Arts 

... 1-5 p. c. 

Miscellaneous 

... 13-3 p.c. 


In India “famingjs not.ajmsiness^it is .a ^tradition,” Since 
long Indian agriculture has been a “pai mile in _rainf^’* specially in 
regions getting low precipitation. Irr^ation thereior^ plays a very 
important part in Indian agriculture. In 1939-40 more than 22 per 
cent ol the gross cultivated area was irrigated. Irrigation facilities 
are not so very satisfactory in the Indian states where out of a total 
of 68 million acres of cultivated land only about 10 million acres (or 
about 16 per cent) are under irrigation. The following table shows 
(Indian Year Book 1943-44) the irrigated percentages for the various 
Indian provinces:— 

Madras 20‘49 p. c. 

Bombay I'll p. c, 

Bengal 0 81 p. c. 

United Provinces 14-53 p. c. 

Punjab 38-80 p. c. 

Bihar 3-40 p. c. 

C.P. (excluding Berar) 1 -50 p. c. 

N. W. F. P. 18-28 p. c. 

Orissa 4 -68 p. c. 

Sindh 89-12 p, c. 

Rajpufana 6 82 p. c. 

Baluchistan 4-76 p. c. 

Another important advantage of irrigation is that double- 
cropping is, made possible. In U. P. and the Punjab ‘whiti are 
perhaps the most irrigated provinces of India, about 78 and 44 lakh 
acres are. cropped more than once. Similar figures ' for Bombay, 
Bihar (and Orissa), and Madras are 14, 52 and 62 lakhs of acres 
respectively. 

'■ Irrigation also aSects the yields of crops. Experiments and 
experience reveal that average yields of urigated areas are appre- 
ciably higher. According to the estimates of Chinsura Agricultural 
Farm the average yield of paddy grown without irrigation is as 
low as 15 maunds per acre as compared to 28 maunds of paddy 
grown with irrigation. According to the’ information collected by 
Mr. V.Sr Mathur (one of the authors of the present took) the average 
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Specialised markets are wiy few, and, those that exist serve 
is central, stations for the collection and distribution of the various 
crops of the neighbouring areas. 

, At the top is the Indian Chamber of Commerce, ibeir TOme 
the wholtsala markets getketally called * llandis.' The bigger 
* JIandb ' have their own organisations, while the rest inclndmg 
inral markets are not controlled. The buyers and sellers are left 
to deal between themselves. 

■ The following table shows the names of the bigger commodity 
isatkets in northern India t— 

U'Aeat •. Meerut, Mnaaffarnagar, Chandausi, Hapur, Halhras. 
Gbaziabad, Lyallpur, Karachi. 

CoUon: Agra. Aligarh, Hathras, Cawnpore^ Ludhiana and 
Amritsar. 

SugttT‘eane : Bareilly, Shahjihanpur, Cawnpore, Muraffamagar. 

Hapnr is the biggest ‘ Mandi ' in U.P.. and together with Amrit- 
sar in the Punjab has snatched Itom Bombay the place of honour 
in the matter of supremacy in the wheat trade. It has its own 
Chamber of Commerce, its daily trade news bulletin and its for- 
ward transaction The * Uandi ’ also makes efiorts towards pre- 
venting adulteration of produce. simpUfyiDg marketing charges and 
organising trade on a better footing. 


) In some villages are foond a few local markets where the pro- 
ducers take their produce for disposal. The position of village 
markets tallies fully with that of the cultivated area. Distribution 
of grain markets is essentially controlled by the distribution' of 
agriculture and nlUmately by geographical environment. 

. ,The village markets involve bazar-like dealings rather than 
organised trade , Mostly the markets are held once or twice a week 
in some open s(ace, and that day is a day ol holiday in the village 
when all go shopping. They are without, a ‘ systeol and involve 
arduous travels over rough and ojun'elatled roads which, however, the 
fanner prefers to going to bigger markets by rail or motor. And the 
^Hagcr prefen Selling his produce m these village markets because 
bringing produce to the big ‘Uandis* involves a good amount of 
money for tras^Mrt and tarriage charges, and ’ thea the wholesale 
dealm OTote thtH own teims wbkh are leidotn reasonahle, with the 
resuitthat either the villtger has to take back his goods or sell them 
atauloss. ,. j • . . * . . 

' ' . There is ob marked tendency towards co-operative marketing of 
a^c^tnral pttrfuce. • Seditary- institutions work here and .there, 

mt they are hardly able to With the 'demand. More co-opera- 
tive societies »uid Ruction onthese Unes to the great advantage- 
I advice money to the producers- 

ntil uty get a fair. valve ioit their produce. -Besides, they could 
educate the caltivator in lm|»oved methods of production 'and > pre- 
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paralion of few product, fadlitate the grading of produce and put the 
backward village farmer in touch with the bigger rnarketj. 

The holding of snrplus supplies from periods of plenty for 
peric^s of scarcity is one of the most essential hems in profitable 
marketing. The economic advantage of storage « that it aids in 
adjusting variable supplies to the relatively constant needs of the 
buyer. > 

Unless storage is safe and free from damage by Insects, rodent* 
etc., it cannot prove profitable. Cultivators store .grain in their 
houses in earthen pots or in a comer of a small living room. Colb 
the practices are practicable only for small quantities. For bigger 
amounts 'Khattis* or cells in the ground, or barns are preferred but 
in. both places there Is danger of damage. The bigger iDeitlianta 
generally use the latter places. Even in normal years there is a 
Considerable amount of oeterloratlon in the quality of the grain, 
besides the damage on account of rats, aub-son damp and the con> 
sequent chemical reactions. At Muzaff-srnagar Mr. V. S. Mathur was 
shown round by an official of the Grain Chamber some of the 
newly built 'Khattit' or storage pit* made of reinforced concrete. 
The ofidal said that Ibese scientific pits are water-proof, Insrcl* 
proof and hygienic. There Is a tendency in that majkri to abandon 
the old 'Khattii.* These new storage toambert ©( reinforced con- 
crete in MuzafTamtgar are the first of their kind m Northern India 
and it is hoped that other big markets like Hapur will soen follow 
suit. 

Both raarkelieg and storage deveJopmeo! should be a ceneem 
of the agriculturalist and the wholesale dfaler ; and organised 
markftiOR. direct deahag. thereby elitnmstiBg the village ‘banit* 
or the middleman, should be encouraged as it bringi village prices 
into greater accord with local ‘Mawli* prices, to the bfftcSl of t«clh 
the producer and the buyer. That paivate eutcffeisc is O'^t fifth- 
coming, is to be regreltwl. Any scheme pfarmrl *.i'l Cnancetl by 
the Government can hardly laecw without lb? ctxip-raUoa ol the 
people, 

Tim line of improre.'rent Is directly coa.nrcte-l with the *(ti- 
eultural drivlopment ofthe cotttitry. Il sriJI iwt be very w-r-'g to 
say that the devtiopment in marketing <fo ecaWe the mo-iccer cf 
she crop ro have jieme profit out of h:t peoface) has a aj.-ecl liesr- 
ing on the subject rt agrkBlsursl dcTflcpeftfot ant shocid y* 
paralkt with that of the Uiier, Unleit be get* prefits »nl it aose 
that ii he rmw* more;, he sr»n earn raore Bwney, the cElrtvate? WiU 
be very reloftantta trying lo carease H* arrfjg? un-Jff esi-p*. cr 
tnal? better me of ih* frngati«sal fanbms cr the ether tsrjvBve- 
raeat* iaifcdacvd Kltltrte. 

,11 internal TRADE 

The fall liguifiranceef bur le^ce.Ts' fs??f#s3 tja'e « sue j#i 
laE'y realised as xst Ksaci has been dact fa dtst'ap Jt. Vi1i> stw 
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IMPORTANT TRADE CENTRES.* 

Thtre me a coasvderable oamber ol towiu ia Ite interior whidi 
deiove mentkia either distributioa or iodutiial centm. 

- 1. Cilenttt u InspoTlaAt trwn the litter point «{ view is the 

cectie cl the jite mianilctnrittg fodnstry ill the j«te taiUs in 
Beagil being sitnited within its boandiries or within a lew mUes on 
the banks cl the Hooghly. There are mifly flour aafl pap<r ni.lis, 
match Uctoriej, cheaucat works and rice mills, i large oamber of oil 
tniTlr. iron fonadnes, taaaenes, etc. The great Tata Iron and Steel 
Works at Jaiashedpar are only aboct 150 miles from fctre. Calcotta 
is also an impcvtant centre for the export of tea and is the home of 
many miscellaneous iadastries sixh as soap, perfumery and tc3et 
goods, enamelled and porcelain ware, glassware, cellaloui and horn 
articles, cardboard boxes and fin cans, hats, waterprool cloth, etc. 
Coal also tones an Important comsrodity cf trade. Calcntta 
exports the balk of raw hides aid skiss 

2. TLe entstssding indnstrb) featnres oi Bombay and its 
environs are its eottoa fputnmg aird veavrOf mills, dvcing and 
bleadung works and oieial stamping lactones and the Hydroelectric 
works at Lneavla and m the Andhra valley. It u at the same time 
the chisl dutnbatmg centre in Western India loi very Urge imports 
«< cotton ainntsccnscs. A peepemderstsg ibare of the trade of 
Bombay U in Indian hands and the majority of the milts are mder 
Indian nuesgetaent. Bombay is one of the nost important markets 
■cl oilseeds and has a raJnahle crashing and oil refining Sndsttiy. 
iniere is considerable trade in o3 cakes with the Umied Kmgdcm. 

3. Ksdiai is of no great irapottance indastrialy though it poa> 
eesses the two most op-to-dsy eottoa teXtUe culls in India. Madras 
i* as expoitng centre for gromidiuits, floe-cored and other types of 
tobacco and tanned hides and skins. 


4 In Karachi the wheat trade is largely financed by Etrrcipean 
firms, thonih Parsecs, if to a aach smaller uttent than at Bombay, 
haveimporiant cmnmerdal Interests Karaehiis an important dja- 
^ihotag cretre for the Pnniab and Si^ wheat. • 

5. CawDpere on the Ciafes in the United Provinces, is indostriaCy 
and ccmmerratly o1 great and growing cnportance. It is as impor> 
JantraBw^ joBction and its sitoarion about 870 njHes frma Bom- 
bay and 630 Isom Calcutta las made it a convenient d.stribnting ' 
centre for the imposts of Uanchestet pSecegoods. hardware and 
machinery both these ports, while its {agones produce very 
l»^e qnantitim of leather goods. sraoHen.. cotton textiles and teats. 
The ety also boasts of fioor unlU. ofl mills, and chemical works and 

there are a number of floQrishsig miaor’indtisirles. ' '■ 

3- the Indus Einrtre. :It is the 

ITOCtam tor tune railway hue, gad an important clearing itoose for 
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Punjab and the western districts of the United Provinces particalirly 
for cotton, silk and woollen ptecegoods. There are cotton spinning 
and weaving mills, biscnit factories, and many flour mills. It is 
noted also for its art industries, such as ivory carving, jewellery, 
lace work, silversmiths’ work, pottery and gold and silver 
■embroidery. Delhi is famous for embriodered shoes and slippers 
and for its lamb-skin and fur trade. It is also known as a buying 
centre for milch cattle and buSaloes. 

7. Abmedabad is, next to Bombay, the most important indus- 
trial centre in Bombay Presidency. It contains 99 cotton mills. 

8. Amritsar 30 miles east of I-ahore. is also of considerable 
importance commercially. Apart from its entrepot trade in piece- 
goods. a large business in skin* and hides is done here and its carpet 
industry is well-known. Amritsar is an important storehouse for 
.grains and possesses two active ‘'Option’* or '‘Futures’* markets 

for wheat. 

9. Aera is chiefly famous for the architectural monuments of 
the Moshuls though Its maoufactores of carpets and daris, embroider* 
ies, and stone work are considerable. It is also a collecting centre 
for bettter qualities of bides. 

10. Asansol (in Bengal) is an important railway junction and 
one of the chief centres of the coal Industry in India. 

11. Baogalore is in the Mysore State. It is 219 miles by rat] 
from Madras. Its chief manufactures are carpets, cotton textiles 
and woollen goods and leather Bangalore has many miscellaneous 
industries both private and state-aided such as soap, porcelain, 
shellac, furniture, gasraantles, white lead and cigarettes. 

12. Lahore is the capital of the Punjab and though of small 
importance industrially, apart from the large workshops of the 
North Western Railway, it is the chief trading centre lor the agricol- 
tural produce of the province It tends relatively to lose its place as 
a trading centre for agricultotaJ produce o<ving to the development 
of ■canal colonies in other districts of the Punjab, 

13. Slalkot is the centre of the sports goods industry is the 
Ponjab. 

14. Benares, situated on the Ganges about 400 miles nortli- 
west of CalcJJtta, is the holy city of the Hindus. Commercially it 
is chiefly of interest on account of its great silk weaving industry. 

15. " Lucknow, is the cold weather capital of the United 
Provinces. Its industries are small but commercially it Is of interest 
.as a distributing and collecting centre for the rich tgricaltnraj 
products of Oudh. 

IG. Vagpur, on main the line between Calcntta and Bombay at the 
'■in PeaiDSoIa and Bengal Nagpur Railways, 

' importance 
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Is doe to Its pro<prrr>u« weaving milli, otlon Rinnin:; an I p'rnini; 
fartoriea and the extenMve manK4n»«e deposits la the n<iglibonfhc»t. 
Kttgpnr is famous for its loose skinned ijtigura oranges. 

17 Juhbuipore. an important railwas' •' dVicr the 1j‘t 
Indian snth the Great Indian reninsfila Ratlieav, cntains a centiat 
Run carriage factor)', a tpinninc anti treavmg mill, a numl>cr cf 
potterv works, and railway vcciWshops. 

!8 Klriipnr in the L’mted f*fosinces. hoastsof a |ira*siti<fti«try 
lot the manulactuf* of domestic ntennls, Imt it i« ir.sinly important 
on account ci its shellic arvt carpet tndustrtcs 

19 Madura is ll.ecentrecfcoa<«!eratr!e silk and tolfon •cav- 
ing and dynrg mdusines and is the second town ol tft:poriancc in 
the 5fadrai IVestiienc}'. 

20 Vlaagapataci has now been declsre'l a major pori. 
Manganerc ore. ir.srabolam and groundn'jis are the duel «xp<>fts 
frcm this pen. Tobacco (« alto espoited. 

21. Dacca, is the most icipirtent city in Tastern Dengal. in 
the heart ei the jutC'growing districis Its muihns were Jpimcriy 
faisoQs m Euro;^ and there are suil a nomber of bandloorn » *eikius 
here. U is a large collecting centre for bides and sVm*. 



Fif. 51. Some ciiirt of Ibe Gsogrt Daus. 


22. Srinagar, the capita) of Kashisir. issituated on (hr Jbehim 
river. It is famous lor its embroidenes and carved wotxi »ork. and 
the largest silk filature in India. 

Sboiipur and Amraotl are centres respectively of the cotton indus- 
tries of the Bombay. Deccan and Berar. Oiher important cities are 
Hiderabad. the capital of the Kiaam’a Dommions and the centre oi a 
considerable cotton trade. AUahabad is an important railway centre. 
Jaipur in the Indian State of the same name, is tte chief commeraa! 
dty in Kajputona and famous for its artistic pottery and brajiwarc. 
Baroda, is the Capital of the Caekwar's territory about 245 miles north- 
east ol Bombay. Mysore t^ gaideaaty of So-athern India » /amour 
for the mannfactnre ol sandaW^od oU, silk, ivory and sandal-wood 
carving and incense sticks. 
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3. FOREIGN TRADE 

While studying the foreign trade of Indii, one should never over- 
look the fact that India is mainly a producer of food and raw 
materials. This fact has been dominating our trade long since the 
seventh century B. C. In those old days we were trading with 
countries hke Arabia. Syria & Egypt by sea. Overland trade was being 
carried on with Persia and Babylon. The exports mostly composed 
of muslins, spices and precious stones. The sea-borne trade decayed 
considerable during the Muslim period but land trade tria the North- 
Western passes greatly develop^. During the 17th century many 
. European nations competed for Indian markets but the English came 
out successful and the East India Company took sole charge of the 
Indo-British trade. The opening of the Suer Canal in 1839 marks an 
epoch in the development of our foreign trade. It brought- England 
nearer by about hODO miles and both the exports and imports 
began going up steadily. Exports went up from Rs. 60 crores in 1873 
to 224 crores in 1913-14 : while the imports also went up from Rs. 33 
crores to Rs. 151 crores. Now during normal years our foreign trade 
amounts to about nOf' crores*. Only 10 per cent of our entire trade is 
foreign. Altbough the trade figures are quite high and India stands 
fifth in the world, the high papulation figures keep its per capita 
figure almost at the bottom. 

The chief characteristics of onr foreign trade are 

(1) More than 90 per cent of it is sea-borne ; carried on through 
the few Indian ports chiefly 

(а) Bombay Rs. ISO crores per year 

(б) Calcutta „ 141 „ 

(c) Karachi ‘ „ 62 „ „ 

(d) Madras „ 34 .. 

(<) Cochin „ IS „ ,, 

(/) Chittagong „ 13 „ „ 

(g) Tuticoria „ 10 „ „ 

(2) India’s imports mainly consist of manufactured goods as 
is evident from the following table 

Value Percentage 

Manufactured goods Rs. 93 crores 61 

. Raw materials Rs. 31 crores 21 

Food Rs. 24 crores 15 

Others Rs. 5 crores 3 

f (3) Her exports comprise mainly of raw materials, semi-mann- 

i factured goods and food as is given in the following table : — 

Value Percentage 

Raw materials ^ Rs. 76 crores 45 

Semi-manufactured " Rs. SO crores 30 

Food Rs. 40 crores 23 

•In 1941 the loial wa* about Ri. 343 ctorct, but certainly thia cannot be called 
ai normal year wiib a war going on, with India aa an active paruetpant. 


f 
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(4) Normally time i» evrry year a i*voufable baUncp of tradi**, 
«bkh is a ntcPMity for IpJia in thal we ■re to pay out annuilly 

heavy cbtfRps to loifigpti* as Wo"ir intttpst anil profit* on 

lortifin investment in Imlia and other sundry payment*. U. K. 
hour best cuslnmer as vfell as supplier, but normally wc purchase 
more from U. K. th.in we sell her but in the case of other counttiei 
«e sell more than we purchase and a* tuch our balance of trade is 
very favourable. Our averafe for five years ending 10J8-39 was +4t. 
During the war owing to huge ejpsrts and low imports it es'en went 
up as high as +f0 and even +85. 

iSl The entrepot trade »s of great importance. It amounts to 
about R*. 15 crorrs (and includes article* imported only to be r-- 
caponed to the ecuntries borOenng India— Sepal, Afghanistan. 
Tibet. Shan Stales and Western China). The mam items of export 
to these places are shown In the following table — 

Cotton piece-good* ... 3 7 crote* of rupee* 

Cotton twists and yarn ... ) „ 

UetaU and manufactured goo<ls Z „ 

Grains ami pulses ... 1 h 

Sugar ... I « 

Oils . . 15 lalihs of rupee* 

Railway Material ... 65 

The trade with our neighbours is ufually c-irried on through the 
aiKient trade routes in the north-western b’ghtand* of India*>l<h>ber 
Hotan, Khuram and Gomal passes The Nepalese railway system 
conoecti with the Indan system at Raxoul and this has brooght 
about a great expansion in tite trade between the twocountrie*. 

India's trade reUiion* are more intimate with the United 
Kingdom than with any other country. In the year 19.38-39 (it was 
a very normal vear), India got Rs. 46ctores ot imports trum U. K., 
this mean* that U. K. was responsible for about 30 per cent of our 
total imports. In the satne year our exports toU. K. amounted to 
Rs. 55 ctcres sc., about 35 per cent of the total exports. The total 
trade with U. K. comes upto about 33 per cent of the total foreign 
trade of India. 

The British Empirey accounts to about 60 per cent of our 
Imports and about 53 per cent of our exports. During the war years, 
the exports naturally increased to abont 70 per cent while thelra- 
porli decreased to about 45 per cent. The following table gives 
cletails abont our trad<)-witb the empire. 

*Difi«rence betwets ciporlt sod Imporu* 
tloeludioi U. K. 

tEicluding ie.<xponi. 


i 
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Imporls 

Exports 


Lakhs of 

rupees. 

Burma 

... 23,35 

10,03 

Ceylon 

... 1,18 

5,09 

Australia 

... 2,41 

2,97 

Canada 

... 91 

2,14 

South Africa 

... 35 

1,4^ 

Others 

... 12^7 

8,14 


Amongst other countries U. S. A. (978 Ukbs of rupees worth of 
imports and Rs. 13,18 lakhs o[ exports), Japan (15.41 lakhs of rupees 
worth of imports and Rs. 14,59 lakhs worth of exports) and Germany 
are our chief trade allies. Iran, ^Sypt others are also having 
some trade with us. The following may be studied to some ad- 
vantage (1838-39). 

Imports Exports 


Country 

Value in 1000 
of Rs 

Percentage 

Value in 1000 Percentage 
of Rs. 

U. S. A. 

977,83 

9-7 

13,83,00 

12 

Japan 

15.41.34 

1P7 

14,59,02 

9 

Censaoy 

12,92,73 

9-7 

8.55,49 

4*7 

Iran 

3,48 84 

2S 

78,37 

•2 

Egypt 

2.18,89 

IS 

1,22,50 

•5 

France 

1,40,14 

9 

6,19.18 

*4 


Till the eighties of the last century, the empire practically 
mocopolited the imports into the cosatry. Only about 7 per cent 
came from outside, U. K. alone was responsible for about 82 per 
cent. In the case of exports, however, the empire did not stand 
so high — only about 60 per cent was its share. U. K. took only 
about 45 per cent of oor exports. During the present ceatoi^ a 
number of European countries especially Germany have come into 
the field as keen rivals. In 1914 about 60 per cent of our exports 
went to non-empire countries. U. K. got only about 25 per cent. 

Between 1918 and 1939, the position of tj. K. and othrr 
empire countries became even worse iaspite of the so-called policy 
of Imperial Preference and the famous Ottawa Agreement both 
of which aimed at increasing the share of the countnes within the 
British Empire. U.S.A.’s share was more than doubled. 

The second Great War meant the Mssation of trade with the 
continent and later on with Japan, Burma and other occupied 
countries. The relative share of the empire countries has increased. 
That of U. K. has steadily gone down. U. S. A. gained its share 
which came upto 20 per cent, in 29I1-42. Imports for the surroundiBg 
tountries increased particularly from Egypt and the hliddle East 
countries. Iran alone accounted for 16 per cent of our imports. 

*More p&niniUrlr Ceyloo> Sotiib Afrk* and Au>l/s!i«. 
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In-.ports 

Tlie tMil importi <!unng I93--33 amounted In Ra. J33 crorti, tJ>« 
chief lien s Uing cotlon and cotton 5 o«dk fR*. 31 ctnres). ntschmery. 
(Rs 1 J crotfs't, ciJk (Rs SetOTrt). metals anJ ores (Rt 10 cfote»). 
automobiles iRs. 4 croies) and supat |Us 9crofe«>. The 
rate i-. Ks. .IS for irrieitts. Tl.e lollowuip table gives the pre-war 
and war irnpcrt tguiei (m thousands of rujices) of certain impor- 


IR'-y-aO ... 1912-43 


I ocd. Dunk ar.d Tobacco 


2,4tX) 5> . 

7.K1.71 

Gram, pulse and flour 



W.\65 

Tobacco 


l.tH.S.S . 

1,3.1.19 



2S,n.-ir» .. 

.51 91.81 

0.1s 


.. 

27.78,12 



8,«».R2 .. 

15.4248 

Silk 


Cl 17 .. 

1 7J 

Wool 


f-21l .. 

2,95.50 

Woed and timber 


2 5S.tJ6 .. 

16.24 


... 

.-,2.32 5S .. 

1,1044.83 

CbeiBicaU and drags 


5.62.05 .. 

6;t9 09 

Cutlery, etc. 


&Rl,44 .. 

3.25.32 

Mrcbinery 




Iron and steel goods 


6.65,62 .. 

2.77.15 

Paper and goods 



2.15 67 

Rubber goMs 




Vehicles 



5.71.33 

Cotton tnelodiog yarn 


14,JS.27 

IJi'J.?! 

Silk 


1,31.94 . 


Woollens 

... 

2.19.7S . 



IniperU toMystd Cetto* comes chiefly from 

XToited Kingdom and lapan— 32 per cent and SS per cent respective 
ly daring pre-war years. iHiting ihe war imports were stopped from 
Japan and those from U K- c»me in verv low quantities. China 
isalso le'ponstb’e for about 7 per cent. Other counlne* involved 
are Holland, France, Italy, Germany, U. S. A. and SwitatrUnd. 

The chief items of import are cotton piececoodi (70"), twist 
and yam (10;^), boaery, miHioety, thread and blankets. 


With the ^Bcrea^« in the production cl cotton goods m India, 
-the impoits have bern graduaDy going- down. The imports of 
cotton piece goods ra were ooe-lounh of those m 19i3-14 aod 

mote than bait of this came (lom Jipin. In 1936-37 the p** 
capita consumpticn wu 1553 yards out of which only 2-13 yards 
p«t-war jeais. the imports may V* 
lorther tedaetd as local production is bound to go up tremeadoilf - 
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Iron and Steel Goods ; — (a) Mae^ine'y ani millwork form impor- 
tant items of imports amongst iron and steel goods. More than 15 
crore rupees worth of these goods are imported into India every 
year. The United Kingdom is alone responsible for more than 
60 p. c. of these goods. Next come Germany (pre-war) with its 
l.S p c. share ; U. S. A. (B p. c), Japan. (3 p. c). and Belgium 
(2 p. c.) were other suppliers Belgiuin is, however, our best 
supplier of steel, while U. K and U. S. A. supply iron. 80 per 
cent of machinery about 90 per cent of rolling stock and railway 
plant and more than 40 p. c. of hardware come from U. K. and 
U. S. A. Large supplies of mill machinery come from U. S. A. 

The imports of machinery have ever been on the increase, which 
is a sure sign of our rapid indnstrial development. It is, however, 
desirable that out dependence on foreign countries with regard to the 
supply of capital goods were reduced. Small beginning have already 
been made in this direction m the country. 


(6) Vekkle^ valued at about Rs 7 crores were imported into 
India m 1936-37. The average for 1927-28 to 1936-37 was R*. 5’SO 
crores. The supplies included motor-cars, omnibuses, cycles, carriages 
and wagons. United Kjogdom, U. S. A., Italy and Germany were 
our most important suppliers. 

(e) Metals ani Ores are alsb Imported. In 1935-37, 383.000 tons 
of iron and steel were imparted. This shows a vast decline from 
190d<10to 1913-14 average about 60S.000 tons. 221,000 cwts of 
copper were also imported in 1930-37. This loo shows a decline ns in 
previous years as much as about 500,000 cwts were imported. Most 
of these imports come from Great Britain, Germany and U.S.A. 

Oils also form an important item of import. About Rs B 
crores worth of oil was imported in 1935-37. Oat of this about 
Rs. 6 crores worth were mineral oils. Most of our petroleum comes 
from Burma. During pre-war years Burma sent us about 60 p. c. of 
our petroleam imports. Other suppliers were Iran (15p. c), Borneo 
(13 p. c.) and U. S. A. (7 p c.) The following table (as quoted by 
Dubey) shuws the details of our oil imports : 

Kerosene oil ... Rs. 3 82 crores 


Fueloil ... ,,2 98 „ 

Labricatlng oil ... „ 167 „ 

Retrol (special) ,,, „ 03t ,, 

Coconut oil ... ,, 0 56 „ 

An Analysis of Our Chief Eaports. 
The chief items of exports are : 

1. Ostton /raw and tnanufacfuret^l 

2. Tea. 

3. Jute (raw and manufactured). 

4 . Hides and skins. 

5. Oil seeds. 

6. Grains. 

7. lac and Shellac. ' ^ 



rig. 52. Czpuiti. 



rOUMOATJOSS OF cotucc CroCnAFUT— ISPJA 


I6t 


lilore thin 30 ptr cent oJ the •bove-tnenlione.l trporti fO to 
Biitim. Thenccme.— 

(1) Jipin 15 p c. 

(2) U S. A. ... 10 .. 

(H) Germiny ... 5 .. 

^4) I'lanet ... 4 .. 

(1) Cotton IS exporteJ both f*» •tt'l ia the »hipc of piece-gooili. 
twist and tain and other cloth 

More than SO t>er cent of out taw cotton «enl to Japtn. Tlie 
pre-war export of raw cotton was reported to be about !<• 4icrr'fe-s 
worth. Then comes United Kingdom with Its 17 cent. The 
following table shows other castomeri — 

... 3 p. c. 

... 5 .. 

... 7 .. 

... 4 .. 

... 5 .. 

...20 


U.S. A 

Germany 

Trance 

Italy 

Belgium 

China 


Most of our raw eottoQ went out ru Bombay and Kiraclii. 
Calcutta was not very tar behind. 

Bombay ... 50 p c. 

Karachi ... 2!) „ 

Calcutta ... 20 


It Is ifltereiting to kaow that evea in pre.war years the cottoo 
consuroptinn in the Indian trulls was steadily iAeteasin<;. 

1933 3t ... 22>19.930 bales ol 400 Ibt. each 

1334J5 ... 2.553.440 

193S.3d ' ... 2.6t9.37S 

1936-37 ... 2.612.021 .. 

The details ol the exports of msnufsctared cotton ate ' 
Piece-goods ... 3 29 crores ol rupees 
Twist and yarn ... I »8 „ 

, Cotton waste ... *49 ^ „ 

Handkerchiefs ... •2s „ 

Otir annual production of piece-goods is about 3.500 million 
yards; ont ol this about 102 million yards were exported in JB36-37 
as compared with a mere 7t mUlign j-ards in 193541 The Indian 
piece-goods mostly go to Ceylon. Iran, the Straits Sslilements. Iran 
Aden. Arabia, &UUy States and the Aaglo-Egyptun Sudan. 

Our chief customers of twht and yam are Syria. Iraq, the 
Straits Settlement, Aden aod Cyprus. . 

■‘“•”“■2“ '!>.■?' •'«. .tout 77 p,t cm »„ .xpoitni m 
tli33.37. Great Britain is our best cnslomer, taking 276 million 
mds out of the total exports of 313 million poundl Our other 
' A. Australia and New Zealand. 


■ATtraie ef 193V39. 
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Calcatta is the most important tea-exporting port of the country, 
clearing more than 60 per cent of the exports. Other ports important 
for the same are Chittagong (24 p. c.) and Madras (16 p. c.) 

(3) Jata is also an import item ot our export trade. The total ex- 
ports of raw and manufactured Jnte in l^3S-37 were about 1,792,003 
tons valued at about Ks. 43 crona. 

The amount of raw jute exported it estimated at 821.000 tons 
valued at Rs. 14,77 lakhs. Our best costomers of raw jute in 1939 
were 

U. K. ... 37'2 p. c, 

Germany ... 4*6 „ 

U. S. A. ... 10 2 ,. 

Belgium ... S'O ,, 

Italy ^ ... 6 9 „ 

Other customers are Spain, Prance. Argentine. Japan and Canada. 

On account of some substitutes being used in U. S. A. and other 
place*, the exports have beea showing a downward tendency. 

(4) Hides and Sktna may also be mentioned as important items 
exports from India. In 19J6-37 aboat 76.600 tons were exported- The 
average export of raw hides and finished leather was worth about 
Rs. 4'3S crores. The average annual export of raw and tanned skin** 
amounts to about 4-32 crore pieces valued at Rs. 5.79 crores » 
India contributes 22 7 per cent ot the total number of skins involved 
in the world trade. 

The Uiiited Kingdom Is our largest consomer, taking more than 
€0 per cent o! the total. Ocher customers are U. S. A , Germany, 
japan and France. 

(5) Oilseeds are yet another item of Indian exports. About 
1,155.000 tons valued at Rs. 16 crores were exported in pre-war years. 
The chief items were s— 


Groundnuts ... II crores of rupees 

Linseed ... 3 4 „ „ 

Castor , ... 1-47 

, linseed cake i ... *51 „ „ ' 

Groundnut-cake ... l-3o „ „ 

Rape seed ^ ... *88 „ „ ' 

Rapeseed-cake , *30 „ „ 

Britain is our best customer and buys about 33 per cent of "our 
total exports. Other customers are (1937). \ 

ii>iy ... I3'3p.c. 

Germany ... 12-0 „ ... 

France .. .... 10*0 „ 

Belgium ... so .. 

U-S. A. 1-^ „ - * 

* ‘OgUj to»t aad (beep ikm* but DofUy gest. ~ " ■ _ 


TODwrA-nons ot come* c*oc»ATnT— ifow 


comlry. o»I inuro*! raiiumpltol. (‘“J*'” ScSlTil 

At'"'”' •"'>•">' 

South Aliiou . . — .1. 

iaduded were ; 

(1) lluJked »nd unboiked rice. 

V) \Vheat and wbeit flunr. 

(3) Puhes. 

(4) Barley. 

(5) MUkU. 


*i,r.^rr*rcenlaReol our loedgiain export* go to the UnUfd 

Ktan^’^Ce^on. thl Strait SeHleiaeul*. Japan 
aKu‘. Canada. U. S.A. aird Afgerrtitre are onr Jorandabk com- 
petitors in the world marlrets. 


nt India etiojs a itwctpoly If* ‘h« exfod ,'** ,* 

has already teen pointed cot ii» tbe leciKncn Lae Indojtry . The 
*«nnrt< in I S38-S7 titieunted to about StO.CCO cot*. Owing to 
JoMnidable cen^petition ircm a nomter el arlitciaJ prodoct*. the 
Moorts show a CJtdoal deoeaie. More Ibart 30 per “"I **** 

mSSSss tbfccghCaUotta. Our best cottomeis are U K,, and 
U.*S. A.^Ger tBiny and Japan aUo portbaie quite Urge quantilie*. 


LANO-BORNE FOREIGN TRADE 


The Indian land {rentier In the Ncrtb-Weit and North-East is 
about €000 miles long but owing to high and difficult roounUins arid 
dense forests the trsffic is leslricted to only a lew passes specially m 
the North-West. It is through these routes that the bulk ol our land- 
boTue Frontier trade is carried on. The value ol this trade is estimated 
to be about 40 croies ol rupees and « is on a gradual inaetie. The 
countries inrolved in this trade are the adjoining Countries ol Nepal. 
Tibet Shan States, Western China. Thailand (Siam), Afghanistan 
and Central Asia and Perria. The chief items ol export are cotton 
and cotton goods, locd-giaius. iron and steel and goods, petroleum. 

au-ar salt tea and tobacco, bides and skins, fruit and vegetables. 


It b expected that with better means of communication, this 
catagory of our foreign trade will go up tremendously both in solume 
and in value. 


RE-EXPORT TRADE 


Re-export trade usually conrista of those items of special foreign 
production, which because of g^rapbical situation or trade orgaoisa- 
rion, are hrited at an intermediate station to be re-exported from 
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^ere*. Tlie value of this trade ia India is about 15 crores of rupees. 


1938-39 

■ ... 6-5 crores 

1939-40 

95 « 

1940-41 

...120 

1941-42 

... IS 3 

1942-43 

... 7*0 

1943-44 

... ll'O .. 


Re-export has long' been an important feature of lodiaii 
commerce because primarily of its geographical situation because of 
which it is easily accessible from the West and also from the Far- 
East. About and more of our re-export trade ts carried on witb 
some of the neighhouriag Asiatic countries. .The chief items of this 
trade are fish, fruit, food-grains, tea, sugar, ammunition, drugs and 
chemicals, machinery and railway goods. The bulk of this trade 
passes through Bombay (78 p. c.). Karachi (12p. c.) and Calcutta 
(6 p. c-). The following table shows percentage share of various 
•countries 


U. K. ... 49 

U.S. A. ... 11 

Ceylon and Aden ... 5 

Japan ... 4 

Iraq ... 4 

Arabia ... 3 

Iran ... 3 

Kenya Colony ... 3 

OCEAN TRADE-ROUTES AND PORTS 


The chief sea routes of India are ^ 

(1) The Sue* Route from and to the West. 

(2) The Singapore Route from and to the Far East. 

(3) The Australian Route (to Brisbane. Sydney and Meiboume). 
and (4) The South African or the Cape Routet.' 

AH of these sea-routes radiate from the four IndUn ports t. e., 
Bombay, Karachi, Madras and Calcutta. , 

The greatest innovation in our sea travel has beea the opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1869, before the opening of which, all the traffic 
between India and the West was carried on via the Cape of Good 
Hope in the extreme sooth of South Africa.' The opeuiug of the Suez 
Canal has brought Bombay nearer to Liverpool by about 4,541 miles 
and nearer to New York by about 3,409 miles. 

The Suez Canal is 104 5 miles in length and as such it is the 
longest ship canal in the world. It connects the Red ^a with the 
Mediterranean and passes through two salt lakes. The canal has a 
minimum depth of 3S feet and the minemom bottom width of 100 


*?hah, K. T., T/adr, TarifTt •od Trsaiport— p. 9}. 
tSone ituptf* o« to Soath ABcriraetetbureiNe. 
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ieet ; a» such tbeie is only one ^ay traffic for bigger ships and they 
pass through in turns. It takes about 14 hours to cross it as the 
ships have necessarily to go slow. 

More than 6000 vessels of all description pats through the canal 
in a year ; about half of these bring British for the simple reason that 
India, Australia and other British possessions ate in the East. 

IPorts. Besides the smaller ports described earlier in this book, 
India has four major ports i.e. Caclutta. Madras, Bombay and Karachi 
that handle about 90 per cent of our foreign trade. Bombay and 
Calcutta together account for about 65 per cent. 

The following table, showing exports and imports of the chief 
Indian ports, may be useful to learn : — 

Imports Exports 
(in 000 rupees) 

Bombay ... 70,56,70 78,67.21 

Calcutta .., 53.05,09 106,72,03 

Karachi ... 15,66,29 19,79,03 

Madras (Fort St. George) 14,70.07 15,71,17 ' 



r7*.rr~'i aw<6co« 


r“rT~*"1 r*SAewi 
r'r' I nACftAs 

Fig. 54. Exports and Imports. 

Bombay along with Karachi controls practically the entire length 
of the Western Coast and the entire foreign trade of N. W. and 
Western India is carried on through these ports. 

The port of Bombay owes its great iinp>ortaace both to its 
suitable geographical situatlon—it is the first Indian halt on the 
Suez route from the West — and to its magnificent natural harbour 
having a go^ tninimum depth (32*)* and a safe landing place. lU 
importance as an industrial and commercial centre rapidly went up 
alter the construction of the G. I. P. and the B. B. and C. 1. railways 
which linked it up with the coffon fields of the Deccan and with tbe 
cotton and wheat fields of the Punjab and U. P. ' 

The present Bombay harbour situated on the sheltered side of. 
the islauQ of Bombay, is about 14 miles in length and about S miles 
in widthf. The harbonr contains three wet and two dry docks,- 

*lDd<cd e<)ual to the taexinuin sveiUble in ibe Suez Casai. 
iThe extreme noge of tide M latertsed 7>Bche«; »od ibe /»»« hetwees 
hish enl low tidei ii 12 feet. , , 

Jibe Jotel flow are* of the xMr it 3,500,100 icuxre feel. ' 
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roTODATioNj or couzcc CEOcaA?inr— INDIA 


I. Prince’s Dock with a water arei of 30 teres Aod N births. 
Wet • 2. Victoria Dock „ 25 ,, 18 „ 

3. Alexandra Dock 23 „ 



Fig. 55. 

The port bandies abont five miUion tens oi cargo annual]^. The 
Port Trust Railway handles about '50 per cent oi the nil^bome 
traffic of Bombay. This railway Is only about 71 Toilet io actoal 
length but contains about 120 miles of main lines and sidings. The 
Cotton Depot and the Grain Depot are important items to be des< 
cribed. The former covers an area of about 127 acres and as such 
claims to be one of the largest io the world. The latter lies to the 
east of the former across the Port Trust Railway. It covers an area 
of 80 acres. Besides these, there is a number of smaller depots for 
coal, manganese ore etc. 

Bombay b the main outlet for the prodnets of Western India- 
more particularly raw. cotton. The cotton goods of the mills in the 
Bombay Presidency are also sent out from here. Because of its 
excellent railway (Broad Gauge) coasections. it also attracts products 
that ‘geographically’ ialt within (be control of Karachi Besides, 
hemg the oeaiest port of call (or the steamers from the West, it is 
aUo the most convenient centre (or vessels coming from East and 
South Africa. Daring the present war the port has gained importance 
as a military base and it is expected that thb will be maintained as a 
permanent feature. 

. ' It may, however be interetUng to note that although now 

"Bombay claims to be the number one port of India, it was second to 
Calcutta only two decades and a half ago i. upto the last Great 
War. Since then, however, it has rapidly gained in importance 
j owing mainly to her increasing indnslrtea." . . 
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Tbe following tables show the 1934-35 import and export.figures 
of Bombay 



Coil 
Cotton 
Hardware 
Iron and Steel 

ilachlBery. railway goods etc. 
Oil. fuel 
Kerosene oil 

Piece-goods -• 

Twist and yam 
Gbssware 

Automobiles ••• 

Paper etc. 

Wines etc. 


Fig. 56. Chief Ports of India. 

A. Imports 

. 197,000 tons 

741.000 bales of 900 lbs. each 

.. 20.000 tons 

80.0C0 „ 

91.000 .. 

49.800.000 gallons 

46.379.000 

326.000 bales 

101.000 „ 

119.000 packages 

18.000 „ 

243.000 

1.479,000 gallons 


Raw cotton 
Grain 

Ground-nuts 

Hides 

Iron ' 

Uaoginese 

Piecfgoods 

Seeds 

Twist and yam 


Eip«m 

... 1.924.000 balei 

|67.0(»0 tons 
. 80.000 .. 

.. 2.000 .. 

35.0WJ tons 
54.CCO 

„ 3f4.0OO bales 

, 254.000 twos 

105,000 bales. 


K.mUUl!.e .«o=J fcipauat fort ot WnWii 

rise to hnpottance.boweve?, is*loilert<rot- ^'^’^y.*****, ,v, 

lUl i, «, i, m ofw pat. Tb. "I «>« 
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FOCHCATIOKS OF COUXGE CEOGRAFEY— INDIA 


Lloyd Birrige ia 1932, has given it a further push forward. As 
has already been mentioned in the chapter on 'Air Transport', since 
ly59 when air services were established between India and some 
foreign countries. Karachi has become gradually a very important 
airport and is steadily heading towards the top position in this matter. 



Fig. 57. 

Karachi's position (see Fig. 57) malcesit the natural ontlet for 
'Korth'West India sp^ially Sindh and the Punjab. One good 
point in its favour is that it is situated outside the delta of the 
Indus away from the place whet* silt is deposited and as snch the 
harbour is always clear and no exten^ve dredging it resorted to. The 
North-Western Railway provide transport facilities with Us hinter- 
lands which are famous lor wheat, cotton and fruit. 

Karachi's expansion, however, has been considerably held up 
because of (II superior attractions of Bombay, (2) no broad-gauge 
communications with the United Provinces, (3j abs(ence of industries 
and (4) limited water-supply. 

Karachi is, however, the 'wheat port' of India and its dry and 
bracing climate is good for storage. Dr. Vera Anstey reraarVs*, 
"It is interesting to note that in 1926 more than one-half of Karachi’s 
exports were shipped by foreign vessels (rime*. May 24, 1927). 
Apparently British shippers neglect Karachi's potentialities". 

In 1939-40, about 10,727 ships weighing about 5,155,000 tons 
■visited this port. The total value of trade is about Rs. 34 crores. 
The following tablet gives the trade figures for 12 years from 1923-24. 
j onwards. - 


*ABi(cv,Tbc Ecoeomie P t stlop m eii* of India p. ISl 

+Tl« d«6e.i, m the yeari 1951-12, 1952-33 and 1933-3S, were doe ta slump la 
»t.nu^ by the world ecoaoBoc dapeeuion. The yean 1934-35 ibowed a 


welcome Imptovement. 
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Years. 


ImporL 

Export. 

1923-24 


£ 

25,615,237 

£ 

34,261,255 ‘ 

1924-25 


.30,364,640 

42,811.673 

1925 26 


26,911,043 

29.096,454 

1926-27 


28,464,907 

21,822,520 

1927- 8 


31.252.326 

26.109,315 ' 

iy.8-29' 


32.971,312 

25.343,802 

1929-30 


29.632,I.‘0 


l9«0-3t 


25,977,312 

17,450,473 

1931-32 


32,1.54.320 

14,701,654 

1912-33 


19.975.062 

13.254.487 

I93t-:t4 


16.634,442 

15,155,730 

1934-33 


18.78.1,054 

16.309.946 


The following tible gives Karachi's main imports and exports. 


Imports 
Colton goods 
Sugar 
Metals 
Machinery 
Oil 

Woollen goods 

Liquors and wines , 

Chemicals and drugs 

Miidras*. Madras is situated near the soutb*east corner of 
India at a distance of about 759 miles from Calcutta, 1,453 miles 
from Bombay and about 1,915 miles from Karachi. Colombo in 
Ceylon is about SSO miles away. It can be easily seen from any 
map that its position puts it in a very favourable position for 
trade with Burma, Malaya and the Far East and also with Africa 
and Australia. 

it IS inteiesting to learn that though Madras has always been a 
port, it is not a harbour. It has 
now an artificial harbour (Fort St. 

C»orge) which is now vuited by 
l,4i6 vessels, weighing about 
5,104 000 tons, every year. The 
harb ur, as it is today, consists o( 
two concrete woiks- projecting into 
the sea, enclosing a sea spacft of 
about *200 acres, capable of accom- 
modating about U ships. The 
haibour boasts of seven wharves, 
and mooring berths, an area of 
about 16 acres is covered by wardioasea. . Fig. 56. 



Exports 
Wheat . 

Wool 

Hides and bones 
Cotton ' 

Oil-seeds 


• ‘Pori of SWrat’ by C. C. AmutiVftS. The Journal of S(*iJra< Oe^rjpht* 
cal Awoclfttioo— Vol. XtV Fio. 1, 1933— ha* hceo freely tued in tbu kciiod. 




IW FOUSDATIONS OF COLLEGE GEOGRAniY— IHDIA 

The hatboui is connected irith the broad-gauge system of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway on one side and the metre 
gauge system of the South lodian Railway on the other side. Rail- 
way sidings are amply provided for sheds and quays, so that cargo 
may be discharged into or out of railway wagons directly by 
steamers. 

Madras handles imports worth Ra. 14,70,07,000 and exports 
worth Rs. 15,71,17,000 every year. The following table shows the 
chief imports and exports of this port. 


Impctls Exporti 

Rice ... Ground-nuts 

Focdgraios ... Skins and hides 

Coal ... Onions 

Oils ... Tobacco 

Paper and stationary Raw cotton 

Sugar ... Ores 

Timber ... Scrap iron 

Chemicals ... Kerb stones 

Glass-ware ... Cotton goods 

Machinery ... Oil cakes 

Motor vehicles etc. Coffee 

Cotton goods ... Manures 

Rolling stock ... Turmeric 

CsleuUa (22* N and SS* E) is situated on the Hooglv m Bengal 
at s distance of about 80 miles 
from the shore. Besides being 
a very important port, Calcutta 
la also the premier city in India 
and was upto Iflll the I 
penal capital. Like other 
tnaiy ports, shipping here 
at the mercy of the tides 
Ships can come ‘and go only 
at certain fixed times accord- 
ing to the timings of the tides. 

The sand bars* in the livei 
determine the size of the ships 
Calcutta stands at the bead 
of the Indo-Gangetic Ptain 
■which is not only the 
fertile and economically 
portant region of the country, * Fig_ 59^ 

but whirh IS also the most densely populated area in India. 

on Ibe v.«y to tb« Ka i-P»nelipcre 
aMinj, S^rall croniag, Masiifeoii cronui;, Pli Seraoe cioMioif. Pooiah 

Eat, tbe Saotor oociiaf and the atiddktcD Bar. ^ j nu 
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The port serves the great jute, tea and coal industries of 
the eastern half of the Gangetic plains, as also the wheat and cotton 
traffic of Bihar and United Provinces. The East Indian Railway, 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway and the Eastern Bengal iwilway 
all combine to connect Calcutta with its rich hinterlands. The Ganges 
and the Brahampntra and their tnbutaries provide splendid natur^ 

waterways connecting the delta with the intenor of Bengal and 
Assam. 


The port extends for several miles along the banks of the Hoogly. 
It is well served by the port railway which has 170 miles 
of permanent way and connects with all the main railway systems 
serving Calcutta. A number of jetties, docks and moorings exist 
where ve«sel8 can discharge. The Kidderpore Docks, the King 
George's Dock and the Dock No. I and 2 may be mentioned amongst 
the chief wharves. The Garden Reach Jetties are the latest 
additions to the port. A number of Dry Docks are also available for 
the use of shipping. Extensive warehouse accommodation is available 
in the port — 2 sea warehouses and a number of public sheds and a 
grain and seed-depot. 


In 1939-40. 2 963 vessels of all descriptions weighing about 
9,061,000 tons visited the port. In 1938 the port earned on trade 
upro the value of about Rs. MOcrores, out of which ej^rts were 
valued at Ks. 83 crores and Imports at Rs. 55 crores. The loilow- 
ing two tables taken from the Handbook of Commercial Information , 
for India (19i7) give the details of exports and imports for the year 
19J4-33. They are given jost to show the general trend and not to 
give the latest figures. 


Hem 

Cotton Piecegoods 
Metals and ores 
Oils 

hlachinery and millwrok 
Chemicals etc. 

Hardware 
Insrtuments etc. 
Frovisiun and oils 
Paper and paste board 
Motor vehicles 
Woollen goods 
Liquors 
Rice 


TABLB A 
Imports 

Quanltly or value 
yds. 497.534.056 

tons. 175,702 

rals. 109,627,312 

£. 3,d06,S62 

• cwts. 1,388,186 

£. 758,111 

■ £. ' 1.285.553 

cwt. 327.591 

cwt. 863,000 

Nos. 4,433 

£. 555,844 

■ ' gals. 1,234,064 

tons. 572,280 
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TABLE B 
Eipoite 


Ilfm 

Quanlily or value 

Jnie manufactures 

tons. 

798,Rfi3 

Jute, raw 

tons. 

715 7'8 

Tea 

tons. 

93,922 

Cotton, raw 

tons. 

H,122 

Rice 

tons. 

1063RI 

Pulses 

tons. 

4l,9.=5G 

Raw hides and shins 

tons. 

2S,282 

Lac 

tons. 

19, nos 

Manures 

tons. 

30,918 

Coal 


2,08 '.in? 

Seeds 

tons. 

Ill 618 

Pig iron 

tons. 

4-7,0-16 

Manganeie 

tons. 

208.4 3 

Uica 

tons. 

CHAPTER XIII 
POPULATION 

4,683 


A : A STUDY OF THE INDIAN CENSUS* 

India is essentially tgricuUoral m the distribution of its 
population. Historical and so^l coadttioos are also factors that 



Tig. 60. 

( After Loteiuo ) 


*A ecoHu of Inlia b ultn tvtrf lOytui. The Uiione MU'iiAen in 1941. 
Wer coodibooft and financial coofidcfstxms did not aJlo« the operaunm (o go 
their full ccune or the tahin to he compleied, yet the very unaertakinc of the 

tuh at lucba lime ihowi the very grcal irsportance of the tbioe. 
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detennine the population ol a coantrjS but as far as our country 
I* concerned agriculture stems to be tbe major consideration, wliiie 
just the opposite is the case in England, which is industrial in 
appearance, in outlook and in the distribution ot population. 

The population ot our country stands at a high level, nearly { 
of the total world population is found in this country. Its popula- 
tion according to the census of 1931 , was about 350.fi00,000 (Three 
hundred and fifty millionl-nritish territory 270,000,000 and Indian 
States 80,000,000 The total population of Iirdia, according to the 1941 
Census, is 38^^,997 ,5- 55 souls, of these 93,180,233 live in Indian states 
and 2'*5,80.S,72i in British provinces. The total area of India 
(excluding Burma) is },53],4)0 5quare miles. Statistics of the total 
population, according to political divisions are given below. 


Areas and Populations. 


All India 

Area 

(sq. mites) 
1,581,410 

Popji/j/iofi 

388.998,000 

Assam 

54.951 

10,205,000 

Bengal 

77,442 

60,307,100 

Bi bar 

69.745 

56,340.000 

Bombay 

76,443 

20.850.000 

C. P. and Berar 

98,575 

16,814,000 

Madras 

126,166 

49.342,000 

N, W. F. P. 

Orissa 

14,2(53 

.\038.000 

3A198 

8.729,000 

Punjab 

99.089 

28,419,000 

Sindh' 

48,136 

4,535,000 

55.021,000 

U. P, 

106.247 

Hydrabad 

82,313 

16.339,000 

Mysore 

29.453 

7,329,000 

Kashmir 

fc2.V58 

4,022.000 

States (total) 

715.964 

93,18^,000 


^ Increase In Indian Population. During the last SO years the 

population of India has grown by 110 milliotu m '» clear from the 

,UMea below;— " ^ - 


POPULATION IN INDIA (MILLIONS). 


279 

Provinces 213 

■ ^udiaa States 66 


1931 1941 


257 

81 


Percent increase 
since 1891 
39 
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. Let Us cxiininc geographically the causes that have been 
responsible lor the rapid grovrth of nambcrs during the last 20 years 
or so. 

(a) The new irrigation schemes in the Punjab have thrown 
open considerable semi-desert areas to new colonization. The 
process started from almost zero, and is going on at a remarkable 
: Jpeed. The same was the fortune of the U. S. A. and Canada when 
the human tide first flowed in from Europe The new colonies in 
the Bikaner State have attracted the Sikh farmer who has been 
rMpoftsibJe for a -10 per cent increase. Bahawalpur has fared 
Similarly. In Western Bengal wuh increased agricpjtural capacity 
the numbers have multiplied rapidly*. 

(61 The 1931 Census was taken during a period of political 
disturbances. The Civif Disobedience Campaign was responsible for 
leaving many persons unregistered. The leakage was the greatest 
in North India. All that slack has been caught up, hence the greater 
mcieaie in density in North India. 

fe) In 19-11 the country as a whole was census conreieus and no 
one wanted to be missed in the count, la fact, it has been sns- 
P*ct«d that misjudged communal enthusiasms vitiated enumeration 

exaggerated figures were supplied in certain urban areas. Tba 
house lists, were used for comparative corroboration and ‘‘sound 
Mough results were obtained" in spite of the difficulties. 




Itrl'MiAllOJin C»»».ttrilV — IM'U 


I’ficrr.lsR* v»'iitltn* lit-'n 

4 I S <{\7 iOSt -fis 


TAOLCC 


n >mlnv 
IJfncil 
U.V. 


1NCKK\>I HI WSC 
I Kl p < <- 1' 

IS.H , A*--*fn 

Jy i .. Oni»i 

.t'r.S N W F I' 

i: J .. f 5 i!u:t!ht>t 


t> fi p. < 

>8 J .. 

2 sa 
i «7 „ 

N 2 


U «lU be lhal U»e {;»£rw|H popalilion liotB !* !•> 

iVcs 4 » h»i »*fi» #r. I if<rx«l*». Ibe ifo'rtB’f.c 

fjrttui* or «|fS'ma:« fbMr h»i to’fl • 

in‘!aen« jo-l »h«if W a 

U«t«»en U'*l K*H tb* ««in lart •»% vt pJaKW* •M <ani»r>» «lir<kf J 
a np'.i growth fr r'uiU'pji Ttp«!*c»t< IWl — liMI a 

fair drjrtf «I »srtcalluf4j |>io»pfnt> anl thui trjMetf'l a Ltghet 
isereaie. The |rrnfwvt« ct inmate in the n^it <)ec4 )« 
wete n'atfeil by litbents *bi«h laj:'*) H ea rpilttok foirn Hat 
f« \W» eaUwity wbi'.b »» ttHmatfl tt> taVtn a toU ot l-t 
rnlllion p«Mn«, popitiiicn In |nJ.» wonJ-1 hk\t efnti'lfriMjr <i' 
cieaud It seem« tiie innate l9 na'ntwti dsrini; the 6rit uvrn 
ycin o( thli dea-le w«i n*uiraUtf>) b/ Ibu Obtate d-jtiag 
the cWbj jnaji. Since H*JI, boweefr. the jwsjmlatWrti hit 
incTcaicd at a venr rap* I rale. Nitme teemt \o b»»n been le j» 
vnhind. Terhip* the entthot* ol ceo jwolng epi !cmte» have t^en 
peilectcd. Ikllcf biti:atu>a lacilui** bate nntieatrtl (enlr.e 
cendil'ust. A part ut tbi* pray t*« aUiibotevl to irimaie in the area 
ot ttntMet>feiatvja»an.t tmpcoeeiDcnt in the cenvot Tnetbn^i. Y.>tn 
injkir.g an aUo»anca far thete factor* the leal Jne/nte in popula- 
tion leem* to be Jaitly alarmini;- Althun^th the ccnvit ctsmmit- 
ftoner considmd 7 to 8 pet ct»t. lor the dec* Je a* the rat* of pict* 
babJ* incicaae, to u* hoaerer. 10 per cent teem* to be the cormat 
rat* ol decennial Increase. Considering the huge a«e ot oer popula- 
tion. this rate i« suKotml/ pertwhiag. The tnrrease bat not been 
nnifonn in all parti of India, aiiboniU higher rate* are ueiretfal 


“ Hates are nntvccably WgW In the north than In the sooth 
and haee two extreme peaVe in the extreme wett and porth-weit awl 
in the eait ■ In tact, we bare in the Ponjab and liattern Hengal two 
swarming area* Both are conparttirely v-oong from the btUtaiion 
point of view. * 
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Let us examine geographically the causes that have been 
reiponjible lor the rapid growth ot numbers during the last -0 years 
or so. 

(a) The new irrigation schemes in the Punjab have thrown 
open considerable semi-desert areas to new colonization, ine 
process started from almost zero, and is going on at a rernarXaDie 
speed. The same was the fortune of the U. S. A. and Canada when 
the human tide first flowed in from Europe The new colonies m 
the Bikaner State have attiacted the Sikh farmer who has been 
responsible for a -JO per cent increase. 

similarly. In Western Bengal with increased agnci^tural capacity 
the numbers have multiplied rapidly. 

(51 The 1931 Census ivas taken during a period of 

disturbances. The Civil Disobedience Campaign was responsib^^^^^^^ 

• leaving many persons unregistered. The leakage ^ . 

in North India. All that slack has been caught up, hence the gre 
iocieate in density in North India. 

(t) In 19H thn country as » whole was 
0"e wanted to be missed in the count. 1“ 'I, 

Pteted that misjudged coramunaUnthusiasms vit aled enumeraUon 
and exaggerated^ figures were supplied in certain urban sr . 
keuie list, were used (or oomparetive “tioboralion and 
**i®agh results were obtained" in spite of the dimculties. 
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DeniUy ot Populallon. TIte namber o{ persons per squtre mile 
vtnts from province to province and from state to sUte. We find 
such extreme variations as Baluchistan with 9 penons per square 
mile and Bengal with as many as 779. 

Density ot Pepnlallon. 

AU India 
States 
Madras 
Bombay 
BenR;g 
V. I*. 

Punjab 
Bihar 

C. r. andBerar 
Assam 
N. W. F. P. 

Orissa 
Sindh 
Ajmer 
Baluchistan 
Delhi 

Density Is governed, in the first place, by climate. A healthy 
climate will attract more people and maintain the existuig population. 
If climate happens to be unfavootable as is in Assam, the density 
will be low. 

Secondly, the density of population depends on raintatl. It rain 
is adequate, timely, and evenly distribuled. it will bo highly 
conductive to the growth of numbers. But rainfall is not the only 
determining factor. In the HimaU}'an areas like Dehra Dun, Aimora, 
and Simla, the ninfall varies between bO and S3 inches in the year, 
jet the numbers per square mUe are very few. Similarlv in Assam 
where the raiotall is p'eotiful, tbe density is only 166. Tbosameis 
true oi Kashmir which has a density of only 49. The llct is that 
no single factor can explain the variations in density. It ts only a 
happy combinatian oi several factors which accounts lor higher 
density 

Thirdly, the irrigation facilities which stabilise agricoUural 
conditions lead to denser popuIaUon. The canal colonies m the 
Punjab are much more densely populated than some ot the other 
districts. 

Fourthly, economic development leads to dense population and 
the absence of it accounts for sparse population. It is admitted that 
the nnmber o{ people that can be mamtained in the pastoral stage 
Tiwis kjoery smaVL. Tn ftie agricaHural stage larger numbers 


272 

779 

sm 

2»7 



ciii be sapported. Bnt in ibeindnstiial stage th^e is room foi'many 
more people. It is well-known that all centres of trade and industry 
happen to the mostly densely populated. The higher' density in 
Bengal is partly due to this factor and a compamlivelynawer density 
in the Ponjab is due to the agricultural ebaraitter of the province. 

Fifthly, the nature of the soil also makes a difference. Region^ 
-with sandy soil show a lower density as compared with those with 
ferdie soils. Rajputana for instauce ts very sparsely populated. 

. Sixthly, perhaps the most important single factor having d 
bearing on density is the configuration of the area. It i$ the shape of 
tbe surface of the earth whicb-largeiy explains variations in density. 
The hilly and the mountainous tracts in the north-east' or north-west 
are less densely populated than the level plains of the Punjab, U. p. 
and East Bengal. Tbe level tracts afiord greater facility for tbe 
exercise ol economic activities and yield a larger fruit. India is mainly 
an agricultural country and density vanes with agricultural 
conditions too. ' ■ 

To the above factors may be added a few more points as affect- 
ing the geographical disCribad'oo of population. 

(rt) Rii-rrs afiect the settlement through the water-supply, 
tiansport and floods. River valleys have since long been centres 
ol population and civilization. The Indus and tbe Ganges valleys 
claim urge populations more specialty in their lower parts and in the 
delUs.-Tbe deltas of the rivers of the Deccan also have good numbers'. 
The khadar lands or the regions liable to be affected by river 
floods are naturally thinly populated. 

(3) Forests are areas of thin populations. Tbe sundarbaas and 
tbe plateau of Shillong are examples in India besids the forests of 
the 'Tarai. 

(c) Melf>o<ls of ettldvalion and the erofj grown also have appre- 
ciable influence on the density ot population. Intensive farming 
and the cultivation of wheat and good quality cotton are factors 
responsible for the increasmg density in some of the colony districts 
of the Punjab. 

In wet eastern India rice is the chief crop and its influence is 
dearly brought in Bengal, Bihar and in tbe eastern coastal plains 
as well as in C. P. where density increases aloag with an intensifica- 
tion in rice production as rice provides' food for more people. 

In drier parts of the country barley and jowar areas provide 
food for most people as their yields are higher than those of wheat. 

In areas of higher densities these crops are mostly grown resulting in 
the exclusion of wheat. 

The cultivation of c<wA crops is also important from the popula'.^ 
iron' point ot view. The lajisee canoot do witboat them. Jt isj 
therefore, common that a high yielding food crop is always combined 
■with a good cash crop (r. g., rice ud jnte in Bengal, ydieat and 
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Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 

Bihar 

P. & Bcrar 
Assam 


TABLE A 

17 N. W. F. P. 

;5 Sindh 

19 Ajmer 

)5 Ratuchistan 

02 Coorg 

BS Delhi 

19 States & agencies 

30 Orissa 


17 


TABLE B 

POPULATION OF 10 LARGEST TOWNS 

2.109.000 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

Hydrabad 

Lahore 

Ahtnedabad 

Delhi 

Ca«-npore 

Amritsar 

Lucknow 


1,4'‘9.*.00 

777.100 

739.000 
672 000 

59 1 .000 

522.000 

487.000 

391.000 

387.000 


Now let us turn to toral population that lorros more 80 P*^ 
ol the toUl-Sa p. c. to be exact. In the w^le of the couniry there 
are about 655.892 Tillages with less than 5.0^ persons. Wore tha 
500.000 villages contain population below 1,000 or even P®, 

The lollowing table shows the number of villages in individual p 
Vinces and states. 


Madras 

35,430 

Bombay 

21,472 

Bengal 

84.213 

U. P. 

102388 

Punjab 

35,269 

Bihar 

6S669 

C. P. & Berar 

38,984 

Assam 

33,560 


N. W. F. P. 

Sindh 

Ajmer 

Balnchistan 

Cooig 

Delhi 

States & agencies 
Orissa 


2.826 

6.583 

706 

l.rilT 

301 

3115 

196.501 

i6.653 


per cent of the villages (and also the rural population) 

Indus and the Ganges valley— the Ganges valley being mor 
taut. The largest number of villages is found in . f- ng,, 

shared by individual villages is naturally smallest m tne ' 

vaBey— less than one square mile in Bengal and about foo sq ^ 

miles in the Bombay Ptesideocy specially lu Coorg. _1 Jt.i 

too it is about the same. The following table gives the average 
o! a village in some Indian provinces. 
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Madrai 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 

Bihar & Orissa 
C. P. 

Coorg 

Delhi 


2*7 sq. roilfs 
4-3 

•8 .. 

.. 

2-3 

•8 

2-6 

4-8 .. 

1-8 


"Village types. The Indian villages may be classified asf : 

(1) The scattered Homestead (Alatabar, Bengal and Assam). 

(2) Large compact villages (whole India). 

(3) The hamlet or a collection of separate huts (not very impor- 
tant). 

In determiniog the village type, the problem of water-supply 
is the most marked. Other determining factors are (I) land forms, 
(2) soil, (3) climate, (4) vegetation. Conditions ol security ; the 
current agrarian system, social, racial and religious ideas also play 
some part. Whenever the water-sopply is plentiful,' type Ko. J is 
the rule ; while in places of limited water-supply as in the Punjab 
and western U. P, type No. 2 is more common. In areas of well- 
water concentration of people and compact settlements have resulted. 
In areas of heavy rainfall, there is no need for compactness of settle- 
ments. This is mote prominent in Bengal and in Malabar and 
Travancore. In the peninsula compact settlements have to exist 
around tanks. In canal colonies of the Punjab and in the canal 
areas of U. F., regularly spaced settlements have grown up. 

Agriculture, land-tenure and communications arc other factors 
that determine the village patterns in India. 

The agricultural unit in India is very small and coropact villages 
are the natural result. 

Except in Bengal and Assam, there fs no permanent settlement 
of land tenure in the country and periodic revision has to carried 
on. It is, therefore, only natural that except in Assam and Berjgal. 
compact settlements have to be maintained for the purpose. 


•Wc krr iodebted lo *‘Eovlto»nB«nl and DUtributiiin of ropulttion." fBy 
‘Dr. K. S. Abrosd— Indian 0»o«f»pbicalJouniat Vot.XVI No. 2, 13^1) foriaTor- 
(nation rtgaidiDg this topic. 

' '• ' -fThe larao as rtcognwd In Europe. 
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■Jq mountain and forest areas, 
people hudle close to railways and 
roads. In areas with cheap and ab- 
andant transport facilities, there is 
no such Ifodency in evidence. 

Distribution acsorfing to ocenpa- 
Uons. About 67 per cent of the total 
population* are engaged in agricul- 
ture and allied industnes ; 10 per 
cent in mining and industries, about 
7 per cent in trade and transport, 
thus leaving about 16 percent under 
others. This may be compared with 


some other countries ; — 


Fig. 62. 


Jerifultufe 

ukJ 

Trade and 

Others 

tic. 

InJmlty 

Transport 


Oreat Britain 7‘1 

47-2 

207 


U.S.A. 22 0 

31-7 

24 5 

21-8 

Japan 50-3 

19-5 

202 

10*0 


One IS struck by the most unevro drsJrjhuJjpn oS oar people over 
the vatious occupations. It simply reflects the lop-sided nature of 
our resources. Htbe economic development of the counlry had 
taken place in a suQlcif ntly diversiSed manner our human resources 
would have shown a more balanced allocation. 

AUhongh 10 per cent are shown as being engaged in industry, 
only I'S per cent ate accounted for by organised indttstty. NVhen we 
know that less than one-fifth of our people are engaged in trade, trans- 
port and industry, we find a clue to Indian poverty. These are the 
most paying ptofessions, and when the bulk of oar people drift into 
nnremunerative channels, poverty is inescapiblc. Industriatiss or 
f erish, should be our sfogan. No amount of agricultural rehabitfta- 
tion can pull us out of the mire of poverty. 

The most distressing fact about our vocational distribution fa 
that the ovetwhelmuijlv large number of the people are dependent 
on agriculture'. Even Bengal. Bihar and Orissa, in spite of having 
developed certain ioduitries, are predoisinently agricultural and 
so are the Ponjab and U. P. altbough a very large proportion of 
their population fa returned as industrial labmr. India shows the 
highest percentage of people in the world as depending on agrtcnl-i* 
tore. ‘ 

AgrienUnre is admittedly the least remunerative of occupations. 
Expeiietce all over the world has shown that economic progress 
has always been marked by a diminution in the Bumben engaged 
in agriculture and by an increase in those engaged in trade transport 
wd industry. In England less than 10 per cent of the people 
depend op agricul ture. Indian agriculture is a gamble in the rains 
P *- vT ir>* to«»i or 171 nUSw b Ibe wocUoj popuUtioo. / ' 
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therefore, always uncertain of success. It is subject to ths 
•aw of diravnUbing returns. It is a seasonal occupation and subjects 
oar people to enforced idleness for several months in the year. 
Exclusive dependence on agriculture is an index of unbalanced 
‘Sconomy and is one of the most important canies of poverty. This 
situation needs immediate rectification. As long ago as 1880 the 
Eanjj'ne Commission issued a warning about tbe dangers of this 
■situation. 

It may be noticed that from census to census tbe vocational 
•distribution has remained practically the same. There has been no 
•fundamental change in this respect daring tbe last 25 years or so. 
A slight increase is observable in tbe namlKr of persons engaged in 
transport which is due to the development of motor traffic and aiso 
In those engaged in liberal professions which may be attributed 
to advance in literacy. It is time that we made consetous and 
vigorous efforts to bring about a more even distribution of the 
people over the various occupations and overcome this economic 
stagnation. 


Hovement of popnlatloa. (a) IFtYfim India 

Within India, movement is small, but it plays an important 
rart in the economy of certain areas. Interna) migration is of 
five hinds. 

(i] Casual, between neighbouring villages to visit relations or oa 
casual business. 

fi») Temporary, to visit fairs, to work as coolies, to visit places 
of religious worship, etc. 

(ill) Periodic or seasonal, to reap harvests, to grace sheep on the 
higher ranges of mouotaiss in tbe summer, etc. 

(»v) Semi-perraanent, to earn a livelihood at distant places' 
always with the idea of coming back e.g.. to labour in factories in 
Bombay and Calcutta or to serve as domes tic servants in the cities. 

(v) Permanent, /. g.. to settle In the canal colonies in the 
Punjab, 

The tea gardens in Assam import all their labour from Bihar, 

• Madras and C, P. while tbe fertile lands in the Brahmaputra .valley 
have attracted settlers from Uymensingh and East Bengal, The 
tea-estate labour in Assam Is now secured under fixed conditions and 
is well looked after. 

^he Bengali is as a role averse to work in the mines. Hence tnos* 
of the industrial work in Bengal is done by immigrants from Hepsl 
Bihar, Orissa and the East U. P. , . , 


Lattonr Itamlgraots la Bengal 

• Bihar and Orissa 60 p. c.' 

U. P. ... IS „ 

Nepal ... 5. „ 

C,P. . • 3 

Others . ... 14 „ 
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Bombay too gets most of its mdustrial labour from outside. The 
Punjab, O. P., and N. W. F. P. on one side, and Hyderabad and 
Madras on the other are the major contributors. 

The stalwart Punjabi is nbiqniloos and is found almost cvery- 
whcrt working as a technician, a taxi.driver or a policeman. 


(5) Indians Abroad:— 

Emigration plays an insignificant part in the movements of 
Indian population. Site has ordinarily ao more than about three 
million people resident in other parts of the British Empire and only 
about lUO.OOO in foreign countnes like Dutch East Indies, Dutch 
Guiana, Madagascar, U. S. A., etc. Ceylon, Bnrma and Malaya have 
as many as two millions out of the three in the British Empire. 


The following table gives the nnmber of 
of the empire. 

Ceylon 
Br. Malaya 
Canada 

Trinidad ... 

Jamaica 


Indians in some parts 

7.00,000 

6.U0.000 

1.20,000 

1.50,000 

18,000 


Most of the emigrants from India are nanual workers. The 
rest are either business men or artisans who have voluntarily gone 
out to improve their lot. In spite of the great increue in population 
in the last decade emigration has not served to relieve pressure. One 
reason why the Indian does not go out in large numbers is that he is- 
tot tolerated abroad. The recent Pegging Legislation in South 
Africa is a case in point. The standard c! living in the Dominions is 
higher than that of the Indian immigranls. hence the restrictions on 
their entry and the segregation of those already settled. This is 
most unfair. There axe many parts of the British Empire in the 
tropics like British Gniana and Africa where the density of popula- 
tion Is low and which are peculiarly suited to Indians. Schemes of 
emigration from India to such places could be taken in baud with 
success and the pressure at home relieved. 


B. A 8TODT OF RACES. RELIGIONS AKD LANGUAGES 


1. Tbs races of India. At a very early stage, the only people 
living in India were very wild and uncivUized people referred to as 
the pre-Dravidians. Then, they were replaced by a more advanced 
racial group known as the Dmvidians. They were dark skinned 
people of short stature, with Mack hair and eyes, and broad noses. 
They spread all over India and drove the “wild inhabitants away to- 
the hills and ^e thick forests. This group is a branch of one of the 
really big radal gronps of the world. 


- The earliest invaders, who entered th* country from the north- 
there, were the Aryans. They were tall, light 
» “ued people with fine •trai^tjuoses. Being physically stronger. 
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they took possession of the best lands, such as the fertile plains of 
IJorthem India and drove the earlier inhabvtanls.into the Peninsular 
India, South of the Satpura line. 

Later on. through the northern and eastern river valleys came 
the ilongols — people >viUi dark yellow skins and flat faces, and 



settled in the northern and eastern outskirts of the country’. Then 
people ol various other races, for cxarople. Scythian*. Iranians and 
Turks entered thp country from time to time often inter-rnarrying 
with the people they had conquered. Asa result of this mixture 
the following races have been traced by Sir Herbert Risley (1891). / 

1. Dravidians, lo Madras. C.r.,and Central India. 

2. The Mongoloids in the Himalayas, Kepa! and Asiam 

3. Mongolo*Dravidi3n$. in Bengal and Orissa. 

4 . The Arya-Oravidians, in Southern and Eastern U.P.. Bihar 
and Eastern part of Rajputana. 

5. The Scytho-DravMJans, in Maharastra and Jifalabar. 

6. The Jndo-Ayrafzj, ia tie Punish, Kashmir, U, P. and 
Rajputans. 

7. The Turko-Iranians. in Balrrchistan, and N. \V. FroaUer 
Provinces. 

a. The Aborigines of Cbota Hagpur Plateau. 
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less society. Daring recent yews political differences have become 
lo deep tbat both Hindos and Muslims have begun to 
believe tbat they are two different nations, as Mr Savaikar President 
ol tbe Hindu Mahasabha adnrils : "India cannot be assumed today 
to be a nnitarian and homogencons nation, bat on the contrary there 
are two nations, ia tbe main, the Hindas and tbe Muslims." 

Tbe Scheduled Castes number about 10 mitlions or near about 
14 p. c. of tbe total British Indian population. They are specially 
ncmeroni in — 

U. P. 20p.c. 

C. P. and Bear 18 p. c. 

Madras 16 p. e. 

Orissa 14 p. c. 

Bengal I2p. c. 

Bihar 10 c. c. 


These people are supposed to be of tbe lower order both socially 
and cultnrally and were meant by tbe caste.makers for the cleaning 
and other dirty work of the higher castes. Both Hindus and Moslems 
regard them as low. Mahatma Gandhi has taken tbe welcome step 
of bettering their lot. He calls them as ‘Karijans’ or the 'sons of 
God'. Kow the puazliag qaestioo is whether they are a part of 
Hmdas or they coostitute a separate unit. In tbe Pnojab some 
400,000 persons declared themselves u 'addbarmU' in 1831 and 19(1 
cersus. Bot the feet remains tbat they constitote an important 
misority in all the provinces. *'Tbe distribution of Scheduled Castes 
shows a widely scattered pattern" in the country. 

Tbe TfiUi have a total of about 17 miUion or about 7 p.c. of 
tbe total popaUtioB. Their largest concentrations are found in 
Assam (24 p.c.j, Orissa (21 pc.), Bibar (18 p.c.) and C. P. and Berar 
(18 p.c.). In Andamans and Nicobar they are about 40 p c. of 
the population. They constitote compact groups and live an 
entirely primitive life. Their abodes are usually in tbe hilU and tbe 
foiests of the country. Most ol them are annimists but some believe 
^n Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism as weQ as in Christianity. 

5iliAs tre found mostly in the Punjab* where their nnmber is 
about STb millions or 90 p. c. of tbeir total in the country. In tbe 
Punjab they constitute 13 p. c. ol the total population. Socially 
Silbs are a part of the great Hindu organisation as tbeir mode of 
hving.habits etc. are simffar. There is also no bar for inter-marriages 
amongst Hindus and Sikhs. Sikhism as a rehgioa, however, "seeks 
a synthesis of the monotheism of Islam and the philosophical 
thought of Hinduism." 

ChfiuUnit^ cliiois about 8 million persons within its folds — 
sicte than 1 per cent of the total population. They are very 
Duinerous in iladra«t which province claims about 60 per cent, of 


•8{>*cU]lTia tbeChatau Ftwo— AmbaUasdJuUuadur Dimiooi. 

ia CanthM and TioneecOf vfcere tliey claim 10 par c 
popUaUan iWIr >atnt«c ii t,DC0,9S7. 


oftb« 
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the total. Elsewhere they are very few in nnmber and live mostly 
in urban areas. 

yaw, Pcwis BuiiAwto constitute small groups. Jaios are 
particularly concentrated in Rajputana, Parsis in Bombay and 
Buddhists in Nepal and Bhutan. Bat everywhere their number is 
too small to claim any recognition as a separate unit. 

The following table gives communal populations in the various 
provinces and warrants careful study specially in the 'Communal 
India' of today. 


I 

Province 1 

Hindus* 

1 

Scbedoled 

castes 

: Muslims. ^ 

Other 

Principal 

minorities 

1. United Provinces 

34,094,511 

11,717,158 

' 8,416,308 

1 

289,422 

(Tribes) 

2. Punjab 

6,301.737 

1.592.320 1 

1 10.217,742 

3,757.401 

(Sikhs) 

3. N.-W.F.P. 

197,^31 


2,810,865 

62,4 U 
(Sikhs) 

4. Bihar 

22.173.890 

4,340,379 

1 4,716,314 

1 i 

5,035.647 

(Tribes) 

5. Orissa 

5.594.533 

1,238,171 

1 146,301' 

1,721,005 

(Tribes) 

6. Bengal 

17.680.054 

7,378,970 

j 33,005,431 

1,889,389 

(Tribes) 

7, Assam 

3.535.932 

676.291 

' 3,442,479 

2,431,996 

(Tribes) 

5. Madras 

31,731,330 

i 

8,069,492 

3.896.452 

2,001,032 

1 (Indian 
; Christians) 

9. Bombay 

14,700,242' 

1 

1,855.148, 

1,920,368 

I,6l4.'t93 
! (Tribes) 

to. Sind 

r. 038,292: 

191.634 j 

3,20S.325| 

31.011 

! (Sikhs) 

H. C. P. & Berar 

9,880,5831 

3.051,413: 

7t3.697 

2.937.361 

(Tribes) 

12. Baluchistan 

39.521 1 

5,102 

433.930! 

1 

11,918 . 
(Sikhs) 

13. Delhi 

444,532 j 

122,693 

30-1, 971' 

16,157 
' (Sikhs) 

14. A}cner*Merwara 

376,481 1 


69,89S! 

91.472 
, (Tabes) 

l9,7t3 
(Tiibti) 

15. Coorg 

105,013 

25,740 

i 14.730' 

I ; 


3. Laogtuses. TA* Linguistie Surviy of India enumerated 
some 119 languages and 514 dul»U in the conntry. But there are 


'r.xcluoiSf axbtduita 
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ODiy 15 major or literary Un^aages*. 11 brloD^ing to the Aryan and 
4 to the Dravidian grogp. The prc-hi$toric Austiic languages also 
survive in some rttnole areas. The huRuisUc complexity 
of India it hated on the racial complexity. For instance in the north 
tod north-west lodo-Hufopean languages are prevalent, while in 
the Roilh-eist languages belong to the liheto-Chinete family. The 
main languages of tndia are: 

A. Aryan I. Higfa-Hindi. 

2. Urdu or Persianited Iltndi or Hindustani. 

3. Hengah spoken in Bengal. 

4. Orija spokeri in Onssa. 

5. ilarathi ipaken in South Bombay and Eastern C. P. 

6. Gujrati spoken in CiU|rat Kathiawar and North Bombay. 

7. Sindhi spoken in Siftdh. 

8. Kashmiri and Pahiii spoken in Kashmir and 
Himalayan slopes. 

9. Punjabi ipoken in Punjab. 

10. Nepah. 

1 1. Assamese spoken in Assam. 

B Drarldlaa. (Sooth India specially Madras.) 

12. Telugn. 

13. Kannada. 
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Rajaslhani a modified form of Hindi ts prevalent in Rajputana. 
Tula is spoken in North Travancore. Karen, Chins, Malay and 
Kachin are spoken by the hill tribes of the Himalayas. 

It should be stressed that Hindustani or Hindi is spoken and 
understood by nearly all the people speaking the Aryan languages. 
It U even understood in most of the peninsula. 

Pre-Dravidi»n or Anstric languages are ( I) Munda or Kol 
group, (2) Khasi and (3) Nicobarese. All of these* belong to the 
tribes and the total oi people speaking them does not exceed five 
million in all, 

English is also an important language used mostly by the 
educated classes all-over. The per centage of English-knowing persons 
is highest in Bombay and Madras. 

This complex linguistic pattern of India brings forth the need 
•for a common language or Lingua Franca lor the entire country. 
The usual prescription is simple Hiodustani in Roman script or it 
could be simple English. The question is yet to be decided. And 
after all the problem is not of any urgent importance as with 
simple English, and Bazar Hindustani, our all-India affairs are going 
on unhindered. Looking at the vast size and the huge population of 
-the country, the linguistic problem as it is today, is not so very 
despairing and no remedy is needed forthwith. 

Literacy In India. For censos purposes literacy has been defined 
-as" the ability to write a letter and read the answer to it.'*. 
Although in recent years there has been a vast increase in literacy 
figures, the matter? stand at a very low level when compared with 
other countries. In 1941, out of every 1000 persons I2l persons were 
literate as compared to 48 out of every thousand in 1881. The 
Jollowing table shows the number of literates per 1000 in some of 
Ihe provinces and Indian states (1911). 


Bengal 

I6I 

U.P. 

8i. 

Bombay 

195 

Bihar and Orissa 

95. 

Madras . 

130 

N. W. F. P. 

79. 

Assam 

113 

Cochin 

354. 

C. P. 

114 

Travancore 

477. 

Punjab 

■ 129 

Baroda 

229. 

XherJerad# 

J93J— 4^ siwns 

a ewd ARawf-s is 

■ X'i^sci’ per 

age— 6-9 in 

1931 and 12-2 in 1941— and it is hoped that with. 


the new plans in operation in the various parts of the country, the 
figures in the next census will show a very marked increase. 
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FatsIs are tbe most literate commaaity, then come Jews .and 
Jains and Stkhs. The major commonitles i.e., Hindus and Moslims 
are equally rery low. The foltowing table shows the literacy per 
1000, aged five and over in different commnnities according to 1931 
census. 

Parais 791 

Jews 416 

Jains 353 

• Christians 279 

Sikhs 91 

Hindus 84 

Mnslims 64 

Literacy in women is as yet at a very low level in India. Only 23 
women ont o! every 1000 are literate, a figure which is dirgracefnlly 
low and yet this figure shows an increase of about 150 per cent over 
that of the previous census. 

Literacy in English, likewise is also quite low, lower in women. 
In 1931 out ol every 1,0^ persons, only 123 were literate in English 
(males 212, women 27). 

W« should aim at complete liquidation of illiteracy at an early- 
date, Russia did this In 19 years, why can’t we ? 


NATURAL REGIONS 
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(males 212, women 271. 
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NATURAL REGIONS OF INDIA 

7a aJ! about iive or six attempts have been mad^ to divide' 
India into natural regions. Oat o( these only two i.e., by M. B. 
Fithawala and Kazl baeed-nd-din Ahmad, are by Indians. The 
census regions devised by the census department are not so very 
useful from the geographers’ point of view. The universally accepted 
scheme is that evolved by Dudley Stamp in 1922-24 and used in his 
'Asia' and in the 'Regional Geographies of India'. ^Ve have^ 



.uvriei into three regions t-e-, 

acscriju to climate and 
“ss 534=31 r^kms. This means 
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1. The natural regioni of the tnwnfain vail. 

2. The aatural regions of the Hindustan Plains. 

3. The natural regions of the Indian Plateau. 

We have, however, changed the order of these regions and 
give them according to their bamao importance thus : — 

1 . The regions of the Hindosfan Piains. 

2. The regions of the Indian Peninsula. 

3. The regions of the Mountain Wall. 

!. The Hiadiutan Plains. 

It is further divided into the following regions. 

(a) Lower Indus Valley. (6) The Ponjab Plains, (c) Upper 
Ganges Plain, (i) Middle Ganges Plain, (e) Lower Ganges Plain. 
{f) Brahamaputra Valley. 

(a) Lower Indns Valle;. This region i.e., Sindh became a separate 
province alter 1937. Rainfall here is scanty, below 4". It is called 
the unhappy valley, because the invaders who came to India were 
unhappy at finding it a dry region contrary to their expectations. 
On the other hand it is called the gi/is of the Irtdits. Irr/gation is done 
by canals and agriculture is strictly restricted to the areas near 
the river and the canals. The interior is dry because ol two reasons, 

(1) dry soil that soaks water and (2) limited supply of river water. 
Indus delta, too, is dry, only here and there some pastures are to be 
seen. Due to the lactr of r^nfall only about 16.^ of the whole area 
is cultivated and 3/4th of this 16^: is Irrigated by canals. The chief 
crop Is millet and occupies about 34;;; of the. area colUvated. Rice 
has been introduced only recently and occupies 23x of the area, 
wheat occupies 12/i, cotton 7~, oil seeds 6X On the whole popula- 
tion is thin and is concentrated in the irrigated areas. Cities are few. 
Karachi, which is also the capital, is the only rmportant port. 

(&) The Fnnlsb plains mainly consist of the valleys of the 5 rivers 
and the small province of Deibi. The doabs are characterised by their 
flatness and by the continuous deposits of alluvium. At places near 
about the rivers one comes across very young soils called hkadar. 

It is on account of this characteristic ol the soil that it is easy to dig 
canals. There are places near the Chenab and jhclum which are 
high and where it is diflicult for the canals to reach, with the 
resolt that this doab (Sagar Doab} has practically no irrlgational 
facilities.' 

The areas lying near about the htils are subjected (o earthquakes 
which are caused due to the land moveciects in the llita^ayert .t»i 
mountains. To the south of the river Satie} the land gradually t'i' 
begins to rise and gets drier and drier Ull it merges into the Thar 
desert. Taking on the whole the clliaate of these plains is ■ 

Winter temperatures come down to about 55®F while lb« 
temperatures rise to 90’F and abotv. Frost is also ' s ' ’ 
winters. ' 
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The langar portions of the plains have good deposits of kankar 
which is used for the construction of roads. 

■Rtiniall on the whole is low below 25" but gets very low in the 
S. W. portion where it is often below 5". Towards the north and 
east there is a gradual increase. The northern portions also get 
cyiclonc rains during winters which are vtty helpful for winter crops. 
Climatically we could further divide the region into 3 divisions. 

(!) H.-E portion. This is the wettest portion and receives 
2()''— 30". Snb-soil water level is high and wells are used for irri- 
gation. 

(2) S -W. portion is the driest area (S"'— 10"). Agriculture is 
impossible without irriaatioa. Wherever irrigation facilities do not 
exist semi-desert conditions ate found. 

(3) S -E. portion receives about 20" but the average is subjected 
to great annual variations and tberelore irrigation is also needed as 
stand by. 

About 57 X ol the total area is under cultivation and out of this 
about 60 ■{ or about 13 million aacs are irri|aied. The greatest share 
in irrigation is claimed by S.-W. portion and the lowest by N.-East 
As stated before the Sagar Doab. because of its rising topography, is 
bereft of irrigation. 

Wheat is the most important crop and occupiu between ^ and | 
of the total cultivated area and contributes 3S> of the total crop 
production. Millets contribute nee 32. barley 4z, cotton 82i and 
fodder 152. Tbe high percentage of fodder is due to the absence of 
natural food (or cattle wbieh are used in large numbers for cultiva- 
tion and transport purposes. Cotton is Important fur its quality. 
This is the only province in India where American cotton is snccess- 
fally cultivated. 

Population on the whole is fairly dense and about 652 of the 
people are actnally farmers while only J32 live in towns. The rest 
are also rntal and follow cottage indostries erpecially haodloom 
weaving. This particular industry claims } of industrial workers. 

(c) Upper Canges Plain begins roughly from the east of Delhi 
and goes on upto Allahabad, It includes a very important geographi- 
cal area— Ganges Jatnna Doab. It differs from the Punjab plains 
mainly in the amount of rainfall received which is between 30''— 40'. 
There U however a general decrease towards west and an increase 
towards east and north. Itrigation is very important especially lor the 
winter crops and the sugar-cane cnltivation. In the years of scarcity 
of rainfall irrigation comes to the help of the farmer. In aveis'^e 
years about 332 of the total area cropped including the double 
cropped area, is Lnigated. The doab claims most of the inigatfona! 
WOTki and the district of Meeml is the most irrigated district m the 
^ole of Ganges plain.- Abont 572 of the agricultural land is 
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Taking the region as a whote about 70x of the total area is under 
the plough. Doable cropping with intervening cash crops is followed. 
\Vhcat and barley are leading winter crops. Rice is cultivated in the 
wetter districts. The area is very iamous for sugar-cane cultivation 
and sugar industry. Millets and poises predominate jd less fertile 
and drier districts. Cotton is an important cash crop. The density 
of population is very thick. About MZ of the people live In localities 
having less than 5tX)0 inhabitants. Cawnpur, Hathras and Agra are 
important industrial towns famous for their cotton mills. Leather 
goods are important in Cawnpur. Agra ts important for its stone 
industry also 

(if) The Ulddle Ganges ptatn includes nearly the whole of IBihar 
lying north of Ganges, portions of Patna, Gaya, Shahabad districts 
lying immediately south ol the river and a small portion of U.P. lying 
east of All^abad and north of Ganges. This region is transitory 
between the wet lower Ganges Valley and comparatively drier upper 
Ganges Valley. RainfaJJ varies from 40’' in the uest to 70 ' in the 
east and north. Temperatures are less extreme than in the Punjab 
or Upper Ganges plain. In January the average lowest temperature 
never gMs below 60*F. In June the average oa-ximum temperalHre 
never goes above 85*. Irrigation is not a cecessity and hence not so 
very importattt bnt some iacilities exist for years of special scarcity 
It is only in a very small strip to the south ol the Ganges that 
river Son and other streams are nsed for irrigation regularly, as thie 
area is comparatiTely drier. 

The main work of the rivers here is of deposition became of the 
very slow speed with the result that the river beds are gradually 
rising up and the water level in the rivers Is higher and very often 
tbe rivers overflow their banks and cause flood. Originally this area 
was associated with shallow lakes and marshes. They represented 
ola deserted river beds or low lying areas between them but at 
present most of tbe marshes have been drabed and now about 75^’ 
of the area is cultivated. 

With the increase in rainfall rice gains imporUnce and wheat 
and barley go doMir. 31illcts completely disap^ar and cotton also 
loses iinpoTtance. Sugarcane and oil-seeds are other important 
. crops. Formerly this region was important for indigo and opium 
bat now both of !b« commodities have lost much of their importance. 
The area is very densely populated and the birthrate is high with 
consequent emigration to tbe tea gardens of Assam and to the 
{agones and docks of Calcutta. Benaras, Patna, Mungbyr, and 
Miizapur are the important towns. Benaras is very important for its 
silk and brass ioduitries and Miraapur is important for its lac . 
industry. 

W The Lower Gaagts plain corresponds roughly with the prcsideccy 
of Bernal and consists entirely of an alluvul plain portions of which 
are fcebg renewed yearly by the channels of the Ganges-Butbama- 
potra river system, la the north, portums of Tarsi, locally known as 
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flujrs tilt «Uo mcluJed la this (ccioo. Tlie Sorma Valley of Assam 
is also included. Tlie region taken as a whole is diaractefized by 
heavy rainfall which it every-whcre above iJO”. There is however a 
westward decrease— Sylhet 100". Dacca 73" and Cslcntta 00". The 
region cisimi only a itnall percentage &( agricultural land as 
nearly halt ol the area is covered with swamps, marshes and forests 
(Sonderbaiu and Madhopur). Only about 50;^ of the area could be 
claimed as available. Dut the net area cultivated is much lower. Rice 
IS the most inspoitant crop and occupies 3 4th t>i the total area cul- 
tivated. Jute is another speoality of this region. Oil seeds are also 
quite important. The population is mostly rural and about 
rSli of the people are. rutal. The area could be fuitbtr suh-divided 
into 3 sections : (1) The Ganges Burbimupulra doab ; (2) The old 
delta or the west ceatral Bengal This region contains the important 
coal-helds oC Rani GuaJ, Jhatia and Asansol m the extreme west ; 
(3) the New Delta. 

(/} The Assam or Catbamapntra valley occupies the middle course 
of the Bathamapulra nver and is surrounded on all the sides by 
roouatain'i. This is a small region SOO miles long and about 50 
miles broad Geologicany and physically it is more or less similar to 
the alluvial plains of the Cangev The area* lying immediately 
near the river banlct ate marshy and vnmitabis for agricultural 
purposes. Out places tying away have importsDC rice 6elds. The 
gentle slopes of the hills are covered with tea garderu. TaJrlag as a 
whole the taiafall is about 80". Bat the portions lying m the 
centie are somewhat dry. Winter fogs are common. The tempera- 
lore conditions are a bit diOerent from the delta region and talceu 
as a whole the climate is somewhat colder. But cloudy skits tend 
to temper the heat of the summer season. The atmosphere during 
the summers is very sticky. Only about lO" of the area is cultivated 
but there is a Urge centage awaiting development. The density of 
population is about iSO persons to a sq mile There is a tendency for 
the population to coBcentrale in the western areas adjoining Bengal. 
About S8V oi the population is Assamess and the test com- 
prises of the Behans and Nepabs working In the tea gardens and 
ibe Bengalis working in the paddy Selds. The paddy fields could be 
extended into the plainsif the drainage could be improved. At the 
eastern end of the valley there are two small oil lields of wh'ch 
Digboie is noted. Near the oilfields there is also a small coal field 
bat it has not yet gained importance. The Barhamaputra river is 
much used lor boat traSic. 

2. The Indian Peninsula is broadly divided into (a) Coastal 
Region, (i) The Plateau, (e) Central India. The natural regions, 
therefore, are ; — 

(a) The Coastal Region: 

1 . Catch, Kathiawar ai^ Gnlrat. 

2. The West Coast Region. 

3. The Carnatic or Tamil Regioa. 

, - ,4. The Nortbeni Grears region. 
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(6) The Plateau. 

5. The Deccan Region. 

6. The Deccan Lavas. 

7. The North-east Plateau. 

(c) Central India i.e., north of Satpura Line. 

8. The Central India Foreland, 

9. The Rajput upland Region. 

10. The Thar or the Great Indian Desert. 


1. Cutch. Kathiawar and Gujarat He between the dry Indus 
valley (and the Thar desert) and the humid west coast region. It 
IS a. low level area with occasional sills of varying sizes. 

Cutch is actually a part of the Thar desert that lies to the 
north and is almost dry and treeless, and hence useless for man. 
Kathiawar too snSers/rom a precarious rainiall. The Gil forests he 
in the centre of the reigon and yield some timber. It is only here 
and there that one comes across some favoured spots otherwise the 
.country is quite barren. Some cotton is cultivated in Dhan. Wheat 
grows with irrigation. A type of limestone known ■ as torbandar 
stone Is found along the coast. 

Gnjarat is divided into northern, central and southern Gujarat accord- 
ing to the amount of ratafal) received. Southern Gujsrat is the wettest, 
while the rainfall decreases m the central and the northern parts of 
the country. Southern Gujarat has a strip of black cotton soil where 
cotton and rice are grown and the population is also quite large. 
Further inland there are forests and thick jungle. These wild areas 
have a number of primitive tribes. In central Gujarat rice is grown 
on the river banks, millets and cottoo being more important else- 
where. The population is this part is denser. Northern Gujarat is 
as a whole a region of poor soils and dry chtnate. MUlets are grown 
in regions of better soils. Tank iirigatioo is important. 

The main line of B.5. & Cl. Kly. rons through Gujarat and touches 
Surat, Baroda and Abmedabad all connected with cotton growing or 
cotton manafacturing areas. Ahmedabad with a population of 591 ,000 
is a very important centre for cotton mills, second only to Bombay. 
Baroda is the capital of Baroda State and also has a number of 
cotton mills. Daman and Cambay are also important as cotton 
centres. 


2. Th» West Coast region lies between the crest of the western 
ghats and the Arabian Sea and comprises of a narrow coastal plain 
and the western slopes of the western ghats. The Portuguese 
territory of Goa divides the region into two. the northern anq the 
Southern part lying respectively in Bombay and Madras Presidency. 
Except to north ol Bombay rainfall U everywhere over The dry 
season, however, becomes longer as one moves northwards 
away from the almost equatorial conditions of Travancore. 
Both , the ■ regions have many streams that flow down 
from the ghats and have even formed their alluvial fans, while 
sand-dunes have been piled up by the waves that beat against the 
shore doriog the South-West Ifonsooa ' ■ • '■ 
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The DOtihera itrip is nanow. about 30*40 miles wide. Hut In 
ftite ol its naiTOwneis three pafaMel strips miy be distinguished. U 
The ikpes of the western phats. 2. The flat alluvial iscds. 3. The 
shores aboandiog in sand-dunes and Isgoons The slopes of the 
western ghats are in their outer sarfaces, covered by Deccan lavas 
and on account of the high rainfall they are clothed with luxuriant 
forests in which teilc is important ; and consequently teak industry is 
ol scrue significance The short and swift slrrins besideii being used 
for transycttipt timhee. have also been harnessed for supplying 
power to the mills in Bombay. The southern portions of she ghats in 
this region are almost uninterrupted except for the two fairly impor- 
tani passes which have dene moch to determine the imporlance of 
Bombay. 

The Hat alluvial lands are the most important areas in Ibis region. 
The shores are largely covered with rnarsby tract* of mangrove 
twamps. One also mtets a good numbes ot cocoanul palms. The 
regicn is densely populated, the mimmoRi density being 200 persoos. 

The sautbein region is broader and is charactenxed high 
annoal rainfall and higher onilotm temperatures, the annua] range 
being very small. In the iontb ther# are some rubber plantations. 
The nombet and size of the lagoons here is moch latger and mo>t of 
these lagoons have been connected by canals and so it is possible to 
ttavcUhe entire region by these waterways. Cochin which is situa- 
ted on a high Ugooo has now been turned into » modem harbour. 

About 46% ol the western coast is under cultivation, 33,Y ii 
coveted with forests and 31% » either waste are not available. Rice 
occupies the first position amongst crops 150%^. Coceinutt are also 
implant (6%). 

3. Carsatlc or Tamil Regloo. Geographicallv it Is the southern 
portion of the east coast but as Tamit is the chief language spoVtu 
it is refened to as the Tamil region. The region may be readily 
divided into two topcfrapbical features: ( 1 ) the coastal plains that 
consist of a broad stietcb of flat land, and (2) the hilly western part 
that consists of hills composed c4 crystalline rocks Id the nutter 
of rainfall the region differs from the whole country as it receives 
its maximum during Octoter-December. The average annual rainfall 
1 $ to" in the coastal plains and gets lower as we go towards the west. 
Tbeiegtcnbas a bigger annual range of temperature than the 
western coast (Madras I5*F|. Lccal variations of rainfall are great 
and irrigation is a necessity for safe cultivation In spite of the 
thousands of irrigation tanks it has been a great famine area The 
modern canal inigation works have done much to mitigate the 
fatnioe menace. About 631% of the land is under cultivation in tae 
coastal region and about 49% io the western hilly tracts. In the 
coastal region rice is the moat impoitaut crop aud cov-ers about 40% 
of the cropped area. Next in importance are millet and ragg'i 
covering together 57% of the area. The area is very densely populat- 
ed— 400 peiionfper square inUe. la Taogor density is J6&5. 

4.. •ft* YiufftfCTti KUsvmvA WesA nitva compiise ol fhe 
. northern hsJf ol the east coast aad iuclodes the district of Vizaga* 
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p»t&m, Godavari, KUtaa. and Guntur and the province of Orissa as 
■well as the district of Ganjam. The delta regions of the Godavari, 
Kislnx and Cauvery arc the beat region* of the area ; while as we go 
westwards we come across small hills and patches of crystalline rocks. 
A number of minerals are bom from these crystalline rocks specially 
manganese near Vizagapatam; winning of salt is important in Orissa. 
The rainfall is not heavy here and it decreases frem Orissa 
southwards. 

In Orissa the rainfall is higher and rice i* the main crop. As we 
go southwards millets get more important with the decrease in rain- 
liU, In the deltas of Godavari and Kistna canal irrigation facilitates 
rice cultivation. The hill slopes are forested. 

The density of population in the region as a whole is high. 
Railway transport is also quite developed and the area is directly 
connected with Calcutta and'Madras. 

Vizagapatam IS the biggest town as well as the main port of’ 
Korthern Ctrears. A modem harbour was finished here fn t9J3. 

Cuttack and Puri are important towns of Orissa. 

5. Tba Deccan comprises of the high soothern portion of the 
plateau, comprising of Mysore state, the Deccan districts of Madras ; 
the eastern half of Hyderabad and the Dharwar district of Bombay. 
The average elevation of land is more than 570 ft bnt in the south 
it is more than 2,000 ft. The valleys of Kistna and the Penoer con- 
stitute the better plain regions of the area. 

The entire area except for a small strip on the coast lies in the 
tain-shadow and rainfall is on an average quite low—at places even 
lower than 20" 

The chief attraction of the regiou are the gold mines in Koltr 
(Mysore), producing about £1,600.000 worth of gold every year. 

The coastal region lathe west and (be slopes of the IVestern 
Ghats are covered with forest*. The soils as a whole are poor 
and millets and raggi lotax the chief ctopi. Some cotton and 
rice are abo grown in better regions mostly with the help of 
irrigation. Coffee was loraeriy quite an important crop of the 
slopes of Mysore but it has dwindled in importance. 

The population fi not very dense, (he average being about 200 
souls per square mile. 

Mysore and Hyderabad' {730,000) and Bangalore are the chief 
towns. The first two are the capitals of the state* of the same 
name. Bangalore has a number of sUk factories. 

B. The Deeun Lavas regleo. also referred to as the Deccan trap 
and the black soil region. Peibaps the most appropriate name is the 
latter on account of the particular type of soil found here. Roughly 
the area comprises of a large portion of Und, lying south of 
Satpora line and embracinc tb® plateau portion of the Uo.mbay 
hresidenev, western hiii of C. P. and Berar and the western 
- paU of Hyderabad. It is a land o{ bare undulating plains from 
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which at places the smaJl 6at top hills. The soils are Batcrally 
dark in coloar. They are retentive of moisture and are suitable 
for crops that do not require much moisture. On account of the 
particular type of soil »t is not possible to pursoc irrigation. 
Altbouph the rainfall is not heavy about 70% of the land is 
cultivated, 17;^ is covered by forests, and only IB'' j$ waste or not 
available Rice is of no importance and claims only I|% of tbo 
total cropped area, lliilets occupy 47%, cotton 21% and wheat 

Besides these oilseeds are also important. It is the most 
imporant cotton producini' area of the country. Although a. 
mt]or portion of the cotton cultivated here is of native variety. 
The high plains of Berar are the favourite cotton lands and are 
well situated for supplying cotton to the mills in Bombay. Average 
density of population is lew (UO persons) 

Sbolapur. Poona and Nagpur (3U2.000) are the chief towns 
of the region. Nagpur is the capital of Central Provinces and an 
important railway joncticn. Poona is the summer capita) of the 
Bombay Presidency and commands one oi the gaps leading to 
Bombay. Sbolapur along with Amraoti commands attention as 
collecting centres of the cotton lands of Bombay and Berar. 

7. The Konb'Easfern PUtean comprises of five sub>dirisiona 
in (1) the Central Indian Highlands. (2) Cbota Nagpur Platedn. 
(3) Ettiern Gbats, (4) Cbattugarh Plain (MahaDadi valley) and 
jS) the Godavari valley. 

The rainfall lA the region as a whole is bigb everywhere, more 
than 40'* and be&ce greater than to other parts ol the Deccan 
plateau. 

In Cbotta Nsgpur plateau, only about 40 p. c. of land is 
entivated, while a^ut tOp. c. is under forests or wild. number 
of primitive tribes lire in the hills and foreils of this region. 
Santhals ate the most cumercos. The Centtal Plateau is sionUt 
to No. 1 on a small scale Jubbulpore in the Narbada valley is 
an impertant city and important railway junction. 

The Eastern Ghats here present very primitive and mild 
conditions. The poprulatioa is less than 40 persons per square mile. 
There are no railways here. 

The Chatti'gaih Plidn, lying between the three areas of highlands 
just de*ctibed, is a valley Plain (Upper ^ahanadi Valley) now cleared 
for cn'tivation of rice. A railway line connects Raipur with the port 
of Yiragapatam. 

The valley of Godavari comprises of the eastern parts of the 
Wardha valley and the Wain43anga Valley-plain. Although it is a 
continuaticn of the cotton fieldsci Berar, the soil here is not ol the 
type of the black-cotton The amoani of rainfall received here 
fr alto larger and hence rke is the main crop. Some cotton is also 
erown, Nagpur, the capital of C.P., lies within this region. It is 
inspcrtsnt for its cotton miHs. 

(8) The Central lodlan Fecdand la a plateau extending between 
, e Ganges Plaieand the valleya of Son and Narbada with an upward 
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rise. The regioa lies entirely in the Ganges Basin. The rainfall here 
is usually more than 40 inches and rice gains in importance. The 
town ot Jubbulpnr, already described, lies on its sonthern borders. 
It has a few cotton mills. 

(9) The Rajput* Upland R^ion is a drier region. Here millets 
and cotton are imcortant crops. Five distinct units may be 
recognised here ; (1) The Aravalli range and its north-eastern 
extensions. (2) The forested hills of Rajputana. (3) The valleys of 
Eastern Rajputana ; (4) The Malwa plateau built up of Deccan (and 
the Vindhya range). (5) The Narbada Valley. • 

Bhils are the most important tribe, living in the hilly forests of 
the region. Ajmer. Jaipur and Udaipur are important towns known 
mostly for their historic buildings. 

(10) The Thar or Great Indian Desert occupies the greater part 
of Rajputana and small portions of southern Punjab and eastern 
Sind. The annual rainfall is even lower than 10 inches. On account of 
the absence of surface streams and dne to desect conditions, irrigation 
is cot possible. The Ganga Canal in Bikaner is a fine example ot 
ambition to serve his people on the part of the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

The population is very thin. 

'Ths KoTthero Uountalos. 

These may be divided into the following regions. This division 
is based on rainfall distribution. 

1 The Eastern (or the Kdrth-Esstem} Bills Include the eastern 
hills that separate India from Bnrma and the Assam bills— the chief 
being Pakoi, Naga, Manipur (Plateau) Eushai, Chittagong and 
Cbin hilts. 

Taken as a whole the rainfall is this region is heavy as it lies 
directly on the ronte of the Bay of Bengal branui of the S. W. 
Monsoon. A good area is covered by forests (ISp.c. ). Only about 
4 per cent is suitable for cultivation. A number of tea gardens are 
situated on the slopes of Assam hills. Fruit trees do well in the 
Garo hills, 

Owicp to rough topography and the parallel arrangement of 
unbroken ridges, communications and population are m a very 
unhealthy state. In the forests ».nd bills live a number of tribes who 
have destroyed vast areas of forests by burning o0 to obtain small 
tracts oI land for cultivation. 

2. The Himalayan Region comprises of the Himalayan 
Mountain chain approximately from 5,000 feet upwards. Here the 
unhealthy, forested slopes are left bebiod and an invigorating healthy 
atmosphere pervades the cnviiODmcal. The Ganges divides this 
region into 2 sabdivisfons (I) the eastern and (2) the western. The 
latter is charicterucd by lower rainfall, while the western enjoys a 
heavy rainfall. , The eastern region rises abruptly from- the plains 
Md very soon Ihe Himalayan heights are reached while the westtrn 
U characterised by a gradual ' rise. With this region tlie layman 
usually associates the hilf-st.-ttioos of India. 

* Lyin? mcMii)’ lo Kajpuitoa. 
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The eastero Himalayan region has a very low average density 
oi popnlatioa. Darjeeling, the sommer capital of Bengal, is the 
largest town is this region. Other towns are l^tmandu (in Nepal) 
and Kalimpong. 

The western half of the Himalayas inclades Kashmir and the ad* 
joining rangG. namely Karakoram, Ladakh, Zaskar, and the 
Himalayas proper (Lesser and Greater). All the five rivers of the 
Punjab except the Sutlej, rise witlua this region (Great Himalayas) 
and flow through catting across the Lesser Himalayas. The Sutlej 
rises in Tibet and cuts nght throogh this region. 

The rainfall in this region moch lower and shows a gradual west- 
ward decrease Agriculture is limited to rougher and coarser grain, is 
carried on in the valleys. Population is on the whole very low. 

Kashmir and the Katbmitis are the most important items 
in the region. Srinagar on the DjI Lake is the most important 
town. 

3. The Sub-Himalayan Region consists of the foothills betwesn 
the plains and the fflounuiat as' well as the lower slopes of the 
Himalayas up to 3,030 feet. Like the Himalayan region, it also can 
be divided into (1) Eastern (wetter) and (2) western (drier) regions. 
Otigintlly the whole o( this region was covered by sub.tropieal 
forest*. 

The eastern half could be divided into (1) TbeTaiav(er Duvs) 
consisting of swampy, unhealthy lands lying at the foot of the 
tnoQOtaifls ; and (2) the low bills situated upwards along with the 
slopes of the eeter Himalayas. The natural vegetation of the foot* 
blits is monsoon forests of the valoahle tal. Tea gardens are well 
established in northern Bengal. The U. P. portion el the Tarai ii 
now cnltivated. Taken u a whole the density of population in the 
revion is scanty though lu better cultivated places in U. P. and 
Bengal, it reaches quite high a figure. 

The Western Sub-Hitnalayan Region is much drier than the 
easteiD half already described. \ The rarsi is absent. However, the 
region could also be subdivided into the lower and the upper half. 
The upper half is covered by forest* o! the Chir pine. The lower half is 
covered by Dbak forests. The tree and its yield can be used m many 
ways. Wheat, tftsvie and gram *« grown in places which have been 
cleared. The number ol such places h ever on the increase. ITiere 
is a line o! important irr^ation works within this region. The 
density of popnUtion is quite high, ms high as 303 or more in some 
places. V 

4. Tbe Tibetan PUteau falls p^ly (o'^a smaH portion) within 
the state of Kashmir, Bat as politically nhet falls outside India, 
it has not ' _ here. 

^ 5. '" 'V -Dry .Hills Region Vooghly includes the 

’f~ ’’ ’ ol Jbelum, Rawalpindi and 
. About 35 p. c. of the area 
by forests owing to low 
. :■ following sub-re^oas ; 
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The arex lying east of the Indus in the Fanjab (Cis*Indus Tract) 
is a dry sandy plateau. There ts very little rainfall and practically no 
facilities for artificial irrigation. Millets and other dry crops are 
cullivated There is in oilfield at Khanr. 

The lodos Valley is an area more favourably placed and with 
brighter potentialities. The floods item the river are the main 
characteristics of the region and they control the harvests in the 
region. 

The area lying between the Indus and the Frontier hills com- 
prises of the Peshawar. Banna and Dera Ismail Khan Plains (Trans- 
Indos Tract). The vale of Peshawar is well irrigated and has corn- 
fields and fmit orchards. The Banno Plata is quite fertile and well 
irrigated spedally around Baonn proper. The plain of Dera 
Ismail Khan is a dry desert. At places of heavier rainfall, some 
cultivation and grazing is carried on. The population is quite heavy 
in favourable spots. 

The Fnnfler Bills lie to the west of the plains described above. 
These hills arc arid, barren and treeless. It is on the valleys that 
some cultivation is carried on^-Khurrom valley being the most 
important. Large number o{ sbeep are reared on the grassy hill- 
sides The inhabitants are mostly of the Patban species (Wazitiei, 
Afridis and Orakaais). 

The percentage share of in<Kvidoal crops in the North West 
hills is: 


Wheat ... ... 44 p. c. 

Millet ... ... 18 

Barley ... ... 7 „ 

Maize ... ... 7 „ 

Other foods ... ... J2 „ 

Oilseeds, cotton, and fodder 12 ,, 


\^'heat is grown mostly in irrigated lands white millets is grown on 
lands dependent on rainfall. 

Both railway and road transport am quite developed in this 
region e.Ycept in the isolated bills. A railway' line ruRt rightopto 
the Afghan Frontier through the Khyber Pass. 

Peshawar and Rawalpindi are both important for their strategic 
positions on important trade routes. Peshawar is also the seat of 
the Frontier Government. Kohat. Banna and Dera Ismail Khan are 
other important centres. 

6. The Plateau of EalQchlstaB. Lying cutside the mouutaia wall 
of the coohtry— joined with India by Bcdan Pass Balochistao is out of 
the monsocuic influences and heoce it is very dry (rainfall 10" or 
Isss). Politically it includes a few British districts and the native 
slates ot Kalat and Las Bela. It* area is about 133,000 square 
mOes but its population is not dense, the density being about 6 per 
square mile. Pathans and Baiucb are the chief people here. The 
average height of the plateau is betxaeea 1 .000 to 3,CKX) feet above 
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The eastera Himatayaa region has a very low average density 
of population. Dar|eeHng, the somtner capital of Bengal, is the 
largest town m this region. Other toiras are Katmandu lin Nepal) 
and Kahmpong. 

The western hall of the Himalayas includes Kashmir and the ad* 
joining ranges, namely Karakorum. Ladakh. Zaskar, and the 
Himalayas proper (Lesser and Greater). All the five rivers of the 
Punjab except the Sutlej, rise wiihm this region (Great Himalayas) 
and flow through catting across the Lesser Himalayas. The Sutlej 
nsei m Tibet and cals nght throngh this region. 

The rainfall m this region much lower and shows a gradual west- 
ward decrease. Agnculture is limited to rougher and coarser grain, is 
earned on in the valleys. PopuLitios is on the whole very low 

Kashmir and the Kaihmins ate the most important items 
in the region. Srinagar on the Dal Lake is the most important 
town. 

3. The Snb-Hlmalayan Begloa consists of the foothills between 
the plains and the mountaini as* well as the lower slopes of the 
Himalajas up to 5,000 feet. Like the Himalayan region, it also can 
be dmded into (1) Eastern (wetter) and (2) weitera (drier) regions. 
Originally the whole ol this region eras covered by subdropieal 
forest!. 

The eastern half could be divided into (1) The Tarat (or Duan) 
con^sting ot swampy, unhealthy lands I>’ing at the foot of the 
mountains ; and (2) the low bills situated upwards along with the 
slopes of the eater Himalayas. The natural vegetation of the foot* 
hille is monsoon foresu ot the valuahfe taf. Tea gardens are well 
established in northern Bengal. The U. P. portion of the Tarai is 
now cnltivated. Taken u a whole the density ot population in the 
revionis scantythough in better coUivated places in U. P. and 
Bengal, it reaches quite high a figure. 

The Western Sub-HlmaUyan Region is much drier than the 
eastern hall already descnbed.\The T'orsi is absent. However, the 
region could also be subdivided mto the lower and the upper half. 
The upper half is covered by foresW of the Chlr pine. The lower half is 
covered by Dhak forests. The tree and its yield can be used in many 
ways. Wheat, maize and gram arelrown in places which have been 
cleared. The number of such placesi^ ever on the mcrease. There 
b a line of impoi^nt imgalwn wolks within this region. The 
density of population is quite high, avlugh as 303 or more in some 
places. v 

4. The Tibetan Platean faDs partly (oaly a small portion) within 

the state of Kashmir. Bat as politically «bet falb outside India, 
it has not been desenbed here. \ 

5. The Horth-West Dry HtUs Region roughly includes the 
Frontier Province, the Punjab districts ol Jhelum, Rawalpindi and 
Attock and some hilly area in the north. About 35 p. c. of the area 
■issoirn and only about 8 pc. b covered by forests owing to low 
taioIalL The region may be stndied under the following sab-regions': 
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The are* lying east of the Indus io Ihe Punjab (Cis-Indus Tract) 
is a dry sandy plateaa. There is very little rainfall and practically no 
facilities for artificial irrigation. Mdlets and other dry crops are 
cultivated There is an oilfield at Khaur. 

The Indus Valley is an area more favourably placed and with 
brighter potentialltjes. The floods from the river are tbe_ main 
charicteristics of the region and they control the harvests in the 
region. 

The area lying between the Tndos and the Frontier hills com- 
prises of the Peshawar, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan Plains (Trans- 
Indus Tract). The vale of Peshawar ts well irrigated and has corn- 
fields and fruit orchards. The Bannu Plain U quite fertile and well 
irrigated specially around Bannu proper. The plain of Dera 
Ismail Khan is a dry desert. At places of heavier rainfall, some 
cultivation and grating is carried on. The population is quite heavy 
in favourable spots. 

The Fraotter Hills lie to the west of the plains described above. 
These hills are arid, barren and treeless. It is on the valleys that 
lomc cultivation is carried on— Khorrom valley being the most 
important. Large number of sheep are reared on the grassy hill- 
sides The inhabitants are mostly of the Fatban species (Wuiries, 
AfridU and Orakaais). 

The percentage share of m<Nvidual crops in the North West 
hills is ; 


Wheat ... ... 44 p. c. 

ifilfet ... ... 18 „ 

Barley ... ... 7 „ 

Maize ... ... 7 „ 

Other foods ... ... 12 „ 

Oilseeds, cotton, and fodder 12 „ 


Wheat is grown mostly io irrigated lands while millets is grown on 
lands dependent on lainfall 

Both railway and road transport are quite developed in (Ms 
region except io the isolated bills. A railway line runs right up to 
the Afghan Frontier through the Kbyber Pass. 

Peshawar and Rawalpindi are both important for their strategic 
positions on important trade routes. Peshawar is also the seat of 
the Frontier Government. Kebat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan are 
other important centres. 

6. The Plateau o{ BaluehlrtAB. Lyiogcatsrde (he mountaia wall 
cl the conntry— joined with India by Bolan Pass Baluchistan is out of 
the monsoonic inflnencea and hence it is very dry {rtinfali 10" or 
lass). Politically it includes a few British districts and the native 
states at Kalat and Las Bela. Its area is about 135,000 square 
miles but its population is not dense, the density being a^ut 6 per 
square mile. Pathans aud Bainch are (he chief people here. The 
average height of the plateau is between 1.000 to 3,000 feet above 


REGIONAL CONTROVERSIES 

1. Cllmado Regions ; — fn the cbtpier on climate, we mentioned 
that the 13 rainfall divitions of India as given by Williamson and 
Clarke, should serve the purpose of a division of the country into 
climatic divisions quite well ; and that is why we gave a detailed 
summary of these divisions in the text. Kendrew's scheme as given 
in his ‘ The Climates ol the Canlloents' is perhaps the only appropriate 
scherue. According to him the basis is the rainfall distribution. 
Dudley Stamp in his ‘ Asia* follows the same scheme «Uh only slight 
modifications ; the chief deviation being the separation of 'Tropical’ 
from 'Continental' India, The dividing line runs roughly along the 
Tropic of Cancer and takes a north-eastern turn in the cast to 
include portions of Bihar, Orissa and Bengal. The line divides the 
North-eastern Plateau and the tliddle Ganges Valley (Kendrew) into 
two regions, the northern one has been named the ‘Transitional 
Region' by Stamp. 

The scheme is as follows : — 

1. The Himalayan Region ; — Examples SfmU and Darjeeling. 
(Though it has nowhere Lmh raentiooed, it seems obvious that this 
region should be divided into the eastern and the western halves, the 
former being much wetter. The tub>Himalayaa region also stands 
distinct from the plains and the mountains and thus it may also 
form a separate division, to be fonher subdivided into the wetter 
eastern and the drier wssiero halves, as has been done in the case of 
natural regions). 

2. The arid North-West Plateau— including Baluchistan and 
North<VVest hills. Example Quetta. (In Baluchistan the cooditlons 
are markedly continental). 

3. The very wet (above 80") West Coast sub-divided into 
(a) the NoKhetn halt (or Konkan) having rainfall during five 
monsoon months, (b) the Southern half for UaUbat) having rainfall 
for about ten months. The amount of rainfall is also mo A heavier 
in the Southern half of the western coast. Bombay is an example of 
the Northern and Trivandrum o' the southern region. 

4. Bengal and Assam. Chittagong is the example. ■ * 

fi. The North-East Plateau aod UIddle Ganges Valley— Example, 

Nagpur. (Thishasbeen further divided by Stamp into (I) North- 
East Plateau and (2)Middie Ganges Valley (Transitional region). 

6. Carnatic or Tamil region; example, Madras (Winter rains). 

7. Southern and North Western Deccan — Example, Hyder- 
abad Deccan. • 

8. Upper Ganges Plain— Example; Delhi. 

9. Northern Punjab Plains— Example, Lahore (Winter Cyclonic 
rainfall]. 

10. Arid North-West Lowbnd— Example. Karachi. 
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2. Naluril HegJons. Tb? division ol the country into naturel 
tecions has been ciitieO out by a few HritUlt geograph«Tf. M. B- 
Pithaivala.S P. Chaltcrji and Qazi Sard-ud-Din Ahmad have also 
made similar attempts hut their divisions ate as yet iind»r discussion 
and not finally accepted by geogiapbcrt. Dudley Stamps's scheme 
has received universal approval and as tuch we hive alvj stuck to it 
in this volume. But we ieel that a student ol geography should also 
be acquainted with other ideas on the subject so that he may get 
some material for thought. 

McFsrlane was perhaps the first geographer who for the first time, 
divided India into natural regions. As will be seen later on all the 
people have first divided India into .t or 4 broad ph^iical divisions 
and then subdivided them. Only their subdivisions vary from one 
another. Although MeFeriane's divisions are rather he 

deserves ail credit (or his pioneer wotk. Mcl'arlane's <cbeme of 
natural Regions of India as given in bis 'Economic Geography* 
(Pitman) Is 

A. Biira-Peolatutar :» 


1. Hoilh'vrest Mountain BordetUnd. 

2. Himalayan Region. 

3. North-east Hill Tracts. 

4. Lower Canges— Brabampulra Plain. 
6. Middle Ganges Plata. 

6. tipper Ganges Plain. 

7. Punjab Plaios. 

3, Sind Plains. 

9. Thar Desert. 

B.’ Peninsular 


10. Bast Coastal Area. 

11. West Coastal Area. 

12. South Archean Deccan. 

13. North east Archean Deccan. 

14. Rajput Uplands. 

15. Gujarat Lowlands. 

16. Deccan Trap areas including Kathiawar. 

In 1912-24 Stamp d... up . I.„h .dt.u,. „i , , 

uis p h,s vanou. »rt-b<»V. roWl.d C.rLh,, Vf 

Mm. .tc . .It Lai.. Prol J. N. L. Bak.t ron.,l,„„d' (v Sd.o 

T I v'?’ »kt=l> wu a” 

follow, i_G.o.mphy, Volume XIV (Summ... 1928) pp. 447-155. 

1: The Hiinalayaa Regions. 

(а) Eastern. 

(б) Western. 

2. The Sub-Himatayan Renon. 

3. N. E Hill Tracts. * 

-■ Frontier Region. 

The N. W. Dry Area. 

The Assam Valley, 
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7. The Delta Lowlands. 

8 The Indo-Gangetic Plains (East) 

9. The Indo-Gangetic Plains (West) 

10. Aravalli-Vindhya Uplands . , . 

11. Kathiawar and Gujarat (Transitnn between Smd and 
West Coast). 

12. East Coast. 

(<i) North (6) South. 

13. Berar-Orissa Highlands. 

14. Chattisgarh Plain. 

15. Central Highlands. 

(а) West 

(б) East. , . 

16 Higher Plains of Berar and Nagpur. 

17. Deccan Region. 

(a) Bambay-Deccan. 

_ (6) Deccan Southern . 

18. West Coast. 

(a) North. 

It was a strange coincidence *hal both Stamp s and 
tchemes were practically the same, ;» both. In 

able ovetUpping and uncertainty of bomogenedV 


schem: hai been 


overlapping and uncertainty o , 

the absence .of a better scheme, *’ It may. 

nniv«tj»lly accptjd a. It il more “ '*V°1!lrn"»hat'a yoong Indian 
however, lotereit some geographers to learn wnat y ®ei»fnp'i 
geofrapher.-I. D. lUlhotra\as got to say ^ Geo'’r»pS«i 

eeglons. (The Natural Regions of India, Punjab o P 
Review— Vol. 1—1942). 

Dtidley Stamp has divided Ihe coastal 5 y® «eioo. 

tv-0 natural regions (a) the Gujarat regtoo and but in 

p>e entire wen coast region bat certatoir .outh-Ueitren 

SeotogiMl itructure, the oonh'cn port of west coest differ! ft Deccan Uvas. 

coait. In the nortlwtn part, the rocks '**"''ally eooiii ,l,g 

Beiidej. the norlhero part of the western coast alio thus there 

Borthtrn ptrt the taiafall entirety occurs ia the „ ,l,o re- 

<* no rainfall fc n,o„,hj lo the south welt. Kceived 

ceiv-d during the msnths of ihe»oJth-wcit mjoioooij . raiof.li 

tnonthior November ■'»J ,h«e ^ 

the w here in the months of Apnl and ,outh- 

^ wind, are on-shore and .be saiofall b over 10 aiofall. 

">»»«- Thus here there are only three months w^n t^re b ny^,^ 

On «-»UDt of these dia-rrencei In dimaie. Hr™»ik regtow. 

twrtO has tin divided the wcitem coaiul regton loto *’'® ,''‘™ of the 
As a mult of tbeie difference, in climate the Wper 

wuth.we«efn coa.tal region are also-different. lout r ,h?ae 

‘bfub cultirated and rSbtxrr tree, are aim p'aotnJ- regSS 

differ^e, ,q jeoloflca! struenwe and climate, the . ... ir./jjae 

be divided iow two natural fcglont (») t‘i KaraiSn»<t>l and C*) 

p Punjsh plains abo present a semewhat aimllar j^-Mritfta 

Paoj-sb t’.e eaiofall it every^rc less thao 20 inches and a ^4, 

b**» of even l-is than 10 Indiei. Atsl-* K-ndw" *'« 

Wrilira Pmjai «/ • jtf trait r.’imtK ttgien /ran lAeeejWm . H*** 'be^ 11 

.Corwins of ihorny bujhes. and euhleation of crops » 
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On the other hiol, la ihs enttera Piiajab ihe tainfaU u over 20 inebel 

and, ifaerefore, the oaiural xegetntioa coiutft* of terub fomU aol cultivition 

of drr crofM ■) (>nuib’e in ceitaia areuvniboat irrigalioo Thai l\i 

«/ f^r Punjab MKmJ’rr t^i trriMfa Mii MutWn (•erli ^ lAr Uniui PrtciKUt 

<i«J t( theuld bt ttnti3a<i a pari »f Om matuitt frgaa.abnt tht toulfni Pifjab thMilS 

form a uparalt imliaal rttum 

A;am in Stainp'a book, the ccotni Indu plateau bat been coiuiiiereJ at a 
•epacaie oaturat rcf-toa. Like the north eaiUra plateau the ceairal India plateau 
ii made up of arebae n rockt. It ako receivet rainfall between 4'i and 8) 
iQcbet and hence it a'v) rrtembln the north rattera pla'rau in natural vegeta- 

tion. It U. therefore, not quite clear why central India plateau ihouM be con- 
lidered at a a-pataie naiural region The presence of the Mahadeo hiUr S: htaikal 

range di>e« not appear to be a loffiaeoi reatnn for the formatioa of thiiteEioa 

jnto a separate natural region. Fht e/efrat /«du ^falrsa jhauIJ iherefirt bi tan- 

tidrrtiat apoi‘Jtk% asrlh-miera pfatreit. However, it may be considered ai a 
agitate rub region ^uit .as Eastern Ghats and Godavari Valley have been con- 
■idered as aeparate lub-regions. 

Only two sclttmet have been published in India* Oae by 
Dr. M. B PilhawaU was presented by him to the Lahore session of 
the Indian Science Congress in January. 1939 and the other was 
evolved by Dr. Kaai Saeed od-dirt (Indian Geographical Journal— 
Jnly>September, 1944) 

1. PlthtwaU's Sobeme. Inspired by the very interesting leetnref 
by Professor Ogilvie ol Edtnborgh. entitled The Technique 
of Regional Geography with special reference to India,*’ he 
brought oat a scheme of t^hyti^iraphie Dmtiint of India as he 
Is very much against a division into nafuraf TPgiant "A geogia* 
phlcal survey ot any region." he aiys. " must nscsssanly taica full 
acnnnt of its physiography, and therefore the divtstans. made of 
India on a basis other than physiographic, must be highly defec- 
tive and narrow la outlsok. He bssn his division on 'Geulogy and 
topography (rocks, drainage etc) as controlled by the internal and 
external agencies working on them*. While making sub-divisions, 
be says, there is no harm in taking help from other sciences as 
Botany, Zoology, Sfeteorology etc. His scheme is 


A. Three chief divisions 

1. Eitra-Peninsnlar Uountains. 

Z The Indo-Gangetic Plain. 

N. The Peninsnlar Area. 

B. Sub-divisions of the above. 

1. £xfrd-Fr>iitisttf<ir AfvHn<ai<is. 

(a) Western, lands. 

1. Kirthar Mts. Z Kahistaa Section. 

(b) Greater Himalayans : — 

1. Morthem Himalayan Section Z Southern Himalayan Section, 


* Dr S P. QutierVe ii 
«oc». turraee relief anS tlimi 
wen pQb!>*b«d anywhere. 

tAlibi Calcutta e-wkH: 


trponed loberc evslveS ateheae baled oa Forest 
we. Bits It liu, 19 Ibe best of our knowledge, not 

aofibejicieaoeCoagrriaiaJao. 1933 . 
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ic) Middle Himalaya*. 

I. North-West Dry linds. 2. Kashmir Valley, 
a. HimakyA proper. 

{i) Sub-KimaUyaa Region. , 

1. Frontier Section. 2. Sivaltk section. 

(e). Eastern Highlands. 

1. Assam-Burmese Yomas. 2. Irrawadi Basin. 3. Shan Plateaa. 

2. Indo GiMgelic Plain. 

(a) Lower Indus Valley. 

1. Western Valley SectjwL % Eastern Valley Section, ^ 

3. Indus Deltaic area. 

(i) Upper Indus Valley, 

1. Potmar Section. 2. Puajab Plain. 

(e) Desert Province. 

1. The Pat Section. 2, The Thar Section. 

(d) Upper Ganges Valley. 

1. TheDpab Section. 2 Robilkhasd Section. 

(<) Middle Ganges Valley. 

(/} Lower Ganges Vaiiey. 

1. The Brahamputra Valley. 2. The Ganges.Brahamputra 
Plain. 2. The Gangta Deltaic Area. 

■ 3 . Tht Peninxular. 

(a). Rajput Uplands. 

1. North-Western Section. 2. Uewar plain. 3. Sontb-Easteni 
Section. 

{i) Deccan Trap Region. 

I. Central India Tableland. 22. Western Gbats. 3. Bombay 
Deccan, 

(c) North-Western Tableland. 

I. The Mahaoadi Basin. 2. The Godavari Basin. 3. The 
Eastem Gbats. 

<i} Southern Plateau. 

}. Cuddapah Section. 2 Bellary District Section. 

3. * Nilgiri Hills. ♦. Tamil Section. 

(«) West Coast Province. 

}. Northern Section. 2. Southern Coast Land. 

(/) Ea$t Coatt Province. 

1. Northern Coastland. 2. Carnatic Section. 

Later Professor M. B. PitbavraU made some alterations in !•' 
scheme in view of the alLroond criticiim. The following altera- 
tions have been made (The ^drai Geographical r 
■Octobei-December, lk39 issne). ' ■ . ' 



PROVINCIAL STUDIES 

India IS for political and administrative purj^iosfs, divided 
into Dtiti'-Vi provinces and a number of Indian btates- There 
are also a number o( icrci^n pi>s«$s!on5 if very small sire* 
(sec figure 5) 

Dtitisli India U divided into elevett governors' Provinces ao*! 
Eve Ch«l Comtnwiioneis' Prsvm^t*. H» toUlnteaU 910,^07 SfJ. 
miles and total populaiioo is S'!}, ?2‘2 souls, The govciaots 
provinces are A'sam. Pengsl, Ilihar. Bombay, Central Provinces 
and Berar, Madras, North Western Frontier Frovioce, Oriasa, 
Sindh and United Provinces The- Chief, CotnnijssioDets’ Provinces 
are Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg. Baluchistan. Delhi, Paulh Piplodba and 
the Andatr.an— NiVobat Islands 

The Indian stales member about 581 and have a total area of 
712, 508 41-1. miles and a total population o( about 93.l!?9.23.1souI*. 
The states enjoy complete inletoal sovereignty but they owe treaty 
obligations to thecrowo. The size ollndian atales ranges from 
Hyderabad ti\ual in ttea to Italy and the state ol Bilbain having a 
total population of 27 persons 

The loreiga (French and Pottugue>e) pos'essions occupy 174(1 
sq. Tuile;. 

rteneh India ; The Frencb poss*ssions m India, a relic ot the 
French expeditions to India from l6Ut onwards, cover 200 square 
miles end have a population ol about >^,000 rondlcheay. the 
headquarters of a French Govetoor. it the chief aettletnent. It is on 
the Corotnandel coast about 100 miles south of Madras. The other 
possessions are Chandemaiore in Lower Bengal, Mahe on the 
Malabar coast. Karikalalso cm the Coiomandel coast, and Yanam. 
a few miles south of CiTcansda. The French establishments rallied 
to the Free French movement after the defeat ot France in June 

im 

yortugoeae India i Portuguese potsess'cos In India rover an 
area of I, COO square mitesand have a population of about CCO.OOO. 
They date ficm the Portuguese invasion in the early sixteenth 
eentnry. Th«y are ailuated within the limits of Bombay province 
, and censist ol the province ol Gba on the Arabian Sea coast ; the 
territory ot Daman with the Small territory called Frajana-Nagar 
Avely on the Gujarat coast, at the entrance to the Golf of Cambay ; 
and the little bland ol Diu with two places called Gogola and 
, Simbor, on the southern exitemity of the Kathiawar peninsula. All 
the<e three territories, ruled by a' Governor-General, constitute what 
is called by the Portuguese the State of India, 

Ir is not necessary at this stage to give a very detailed 
account of the provinces and the Indian States as it will mean a 
■lot of repetition and overlapping. Only brief accounts of some 
of the political units are given in the following pages. 
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ASSAM 

Assam is situated in the North-East of the country and 
has an area of 67,334 square miles excluding the Tibet area. It is 
roughly as large as England and Wales. It has been a separate 
province since 1912. bemg a part of Bengal before that^ It may 
be interesting to Icam the considerations underlying this separa" 
tion- 

1. The people of this province have no racial affinity with the 
Bengalese. 

2. There is also no Imguisitic affinity. 

3 Assam is econooHcally silf-sufficicnr. having both agri- 
cultural and mineral potentialities. 

4. Bengal was very unwieldy m size from administrative 
consideration. 

Physiograpbically Assam may be divided into the 
following divisions (11 Slopes of the Nothern mountains (2) 
The Brahamputra or Assam Valley m the North (Goalputa. 
Kamrup, Nowgong, Darang, Sibsager. Lafchimpur. Balipara 
and Sadiya). (3) The hilU and ranges separating Assam from 
Burma. (4) The Assitn Plateau extending from the EaJtcm 
hill rang* 8 and comprising of the Khasi. Jainria, and Garo hills. 
(5) The Surma Valley in the scuth and continued into Bengal 
(Sylhet district and portions of Coebar). 

_The province of Assam receives the heaviest rainfall in 
India— annual average being 80”. It U only in the Brahamputra 
Valley, that the raiiitall is less, because the tainbearing winds 
are obstructed by the Gato and Khasi hills The Valley rem.iins 
mostly swampy and malaria is rampant. Assam is a land of im- 
mense and vast forests most of which still lie uoes-plnred although 
they arc rich in economic potentialities in the shape of minerals 
and timber. Assim has oil and coal. There are 8.377 people 
employed in the oilfields and 6376 m ctwl mines. Tea on the 
slopes and rice and jute in the valleys and plains ,nre the main, 
crops- Railways are not well developed m Assam owing »u obvious 
physical and climatic considerations. The- Brahamputra is 
Lirgcly used for transnott purposes A railway line joins the 
upper part of As'im valley with the plains and the delta region in 
Bengal .and goes as far south as Chittagong. A branch line goes 
on ro Sylbet- A war-time read goes cn from Manipur a.od 
D.naput to Burm.a across the hills. The total population of 
As^am in 19JI was 10335.ixiy persons. Agriculture employs 
about 69 per cent of the people and industry about per cent. 
Tea industry is the most important industry cf the province. 
There are about 1.22.4 tea gardens and .sbeur 6:W.rea m.ati’sin 
Assam. 

Natural Regions r— The five divis-cns r:ieniif.nt*J above .alco 
form the n.tt:iral regiont <«fcbe rrovmec. They are dft- 
cusjjd individually. 
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1. The Lower HiTniUyan Slopes roughly lie along the nor- 
thern boundary of Assam. At places they cros« into the Assam 
valley for several miles- Owing to heavy rainfall, these slope* 
arc densely forested Large areas have been cleared for tea 
cultivation, jure and r.ce arc griwn in the valleys lying between 
hill ranges and on the terraced slopes- Tlie people belong 
mostly to the Tibetan race aid live in small vilhges 

2. The Urahamputra Of the Assam Valley ins an area of 
about 27 .6')2 square m.l-s and i population of about 5,6-^'5 669. 

It IS an alluvial plain measuring abiiuc 4'k) miles from norrh-^ 
east to south-west wjtlj an average widrli of about 5<.5 mites. 

It 11 surrounded bv hills email sides escepe in the west The 
Valley gets rainfall for about eight months in a year, the average 
being 95 to U\) inches. The soil m this region is a miirure of 
clay and sand. Evergreen forests are largely found in this region, 
but wherever they have been cleared rice and lute are cultivat- 
ed. The submontane tract is mostly dependent for its agncul* 
tute on attiBcial irrigation About 21 . or the total 
atca is cultivated waste, lot fotesoi. About (iS.is under 

ncc. 8.' undir tea and 5. under me- Oilseeds occupy 9t- 
There are some good deposits of coal .md petroleum, the latter 
at Dighoi and the former in Shibsagat and Lokhimpur The 
outi^ur of coal in 1937 was 238.102 tons 

The density of population in lO-fl was 23d persons per 
sijuate mile as compared ro 171 m 1931- The Valley atrracts 
a huge number of immigranrs from Dihar. Dengal and l/nitcd 
Provinces for work in the tea gardens 

There are only two railway lines in this valley (Ij Th« 
Eastern Bengil Railway goes as far as the bank of tb',* river 
Brabamputra just opposite Cauhati. (2) The Assam-Uongal 
railway goes from Gauhati to Ssdiya. Another branch the 
railway ctessas the plateau of Assam into BengaL 

Thera arc a few roads running through the valley, '-piierc 
axe cart roads froto Gauhan to Shilbng and from Dinar^uj to 
Manipur state River Brahamputia is used for trmspor- by 
means of boats for the greater parr of us length. ^ 

5. The Eastern Hills- The direction of these hills 
» ' they sweep from the far comer o£ Assam is from N EoS-V^/. 
in the beginning but later ctv after half of their, own lengtij," 
they suddenly take a curve and turn southwards andconnnu,g 
till they come to Cape Nagrais where they disappear neat tin, 
coast. This hiUy region is narrow m the beginninc. broad m' 
the. middle and narrow again in the latter part. In the north 
, the hills are c.alled the Parkoi hills, next come the Naga hills, 

, then further we come lo the Manipur plateau, then come the 

. Lushai tiilLs »hich to the lotAer south change into Chin hills which 

agiin JoUowed by Arakao kills. The Chin hills and the ChUta- 
, hills are not in Assam. 
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Thesf hills Jite not v»ty hijh G^ntrally they are 6000 or 7000 feet 
high. The highest peak jj Mount Victoria (in Burma) which is 10,000 
feet high. 

The hills enclose long narrow valleys. The lower slopes of 
the h'lls are covered with evergreen forests and bamboo and cane 
trees. Batches of pine forest are found between 4000 and 4500 
feet. Further up broad-leaved trees are found and further on grass 
covered rnountain peaks are seen. Snow does not occur on the hilts 
because they are not very high. 

From the Naga hills a branch runs fjon) ea.st to west. These 
hills form the plateau o( Assam. They are called Kbasi, Garo and 
Jaintia hills. 

The high ranges in the Eastern hills region are called *'The 
Eastern Wall" as they serve the purpose of a wall between India 
and Burma The hill and mourttaio ranges ate very steep. They 
enclose valleys which are quite separated from each othrr. It U 
very difficult to move from one valley to the other or frem one 
hill to another. There are four gaps in the Wall (1) Tuzagap, 
(2) Manipur gap, (3) Taungup gap, (4) An gap. The former two 
are in Assam. 

Everywhere, on the slopes of these meuntaios we had thick 
wet forestland a thick tangle of cases and bamboo. The trees are 
evergreea On the lower slopes of the raooatains the chief tree fa 
the oak which has got broad leaves. As we go higher we come/ 
across coniferous forests. Here and there between 4000 snd 4500 feet 
of height we come across patches of pine forests. On the tops of 
the mountains we find green grass. Here and there we find mountain 
flowers giowiag in fbe grass. Terraces are made here and there. 
Maize and rice are cultivated in these steps. Manipur has got an 
outstanding importance among those parts whicii export rice 
Manipur is a plateau surrounded by hills. Even then the rainfall 
is over 60". We do not find many people as we travel threugh the 
region. As we travel towards the north we find that villages 
are situated on the spurs of the mountains. These villages at** 
surroundrd by patches of cultivated land. The people are not 
very civilized. They like to adhere ta their old customs. They 
Very seldom come down to the plains. Several languages ere 
spoken in these hills. Nearly every well-known valley has its own 
language, 

4. The Assam Plateau. The plateau consists ol three well known 
ranges viz., Garo, Khasi and Jainti. The hills run fiom east io 
west. They face southwards. The slope to the north is very 
, gradual. The monsoon winds me from the Bav of Bengal arjd 
meet these mountains. Much of the rain falls on the soutbein slopes 
of these hills. Cherraopunji gets 50(1" of rainfall annually. The 
hills keep on rising above Cheirapanji and then the plateau 
slopes to the north. On this plateau ii situated the town of Shillong 
' which, although shelfercd by the sonthern mountains gets 83'''of 
rainfali. ' The plateau althouKb situated in the ' rain-shadow, is 
sufficienjly wet. ■ •' 
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Tb« temperature ia the {bateau i$ quite love. The aarmnen 
are cloudy and heuea the daily rai^a of temperature i« not large 
The lower abpei of the hilU are eorered with evergreen forest j' 
the chief treei being the sal and the oik These trees thrive upto a 
height of 3,000 feet- Abos-e this line conifers take the place of 
evergreen trees Higher up, the slopes and the peaks are covered 
with grass. Most of the foresh ate not available for use A very 
small area m the plateau is cultivated. The gardens and the rice fields 
occupy roost of the cultivated area. Muz# is aUo grown on the 
terraced slopes Rough cotton it also cultivated to drier areas 
specially m those situated in the tais.shadow Some limestone is 
quanied in Khisi hills. 

The papulation is not very dense in the plateau, the average 
decsity being about 50 persons per square mile. Ninety per cent 
ot the people are agrientturiste. Manv people come from Bihar, 
Beagil and Madras to work m the tea g^rdeni. The hills contain 
many tribes like the Nsgat, Chins and Climboks. 

Shillong*, the chief town of the region, ii the capital of Assam. 
It is situated on the Khast hitls. SbiHong is a modern town situated 
amidst an eavifocnieot which IS totally primitive. It u more easily 
reached from the north side from the railway rtuoing aloeg the 
Brahaaputra valley. There are t«o approaches to Shillong from 
t Calcutta, one via Gauhati and the other via Sylhet A distance of 
abont bO miles is covered by motor to Shillong at tbeie is no railway 
up to the town itself. 

The town of Shillong oKopies an area of about 6 sq. miles at an 
height of obout 5,000 feet above the sea-level. But the town itself is 
situated on level gtouod. 

S. The Surma Valley situated partly in Auam and partly in 
Bengali has an area of about 7,450 sq miles and a popidation of 
about 3,7S7,7St. in Auset it includes the district of Sylhet and 
the lowlands of Cochat district and ss by far the most fertile and 
the mostly thickly populated pail of Assam ; average density being 
400. 

The vaiiey IS a dst plain, about 11.5 miles long and 60 miles 
broad shut up ou three tides by hills. It is an alluvial tract. 
Owing (0 the nvers being siuggish the fields are annually enriched 
with lilt. Kenhwardi the valley merges into mountains. 

Like lbs Brabairputia valley, the vafJey ajso receives heavy 
rainfall, the annual average being 129 inches. Cherrapuaji in this 
< region receives perhaps the heaviest ninfall m the world about 600 
inches. 


tTbe vtlUr :• l,oeui«.ca'!T •nd (ocUHr • p»rt of B<og»l and >M inhsbiunu 
. lear contact mih the duxlleisia the Auam Valley. 
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Lar|e areas of this region are foteited. The ever-rising banks 
of the fivers are very fertite areas dotted with villages. About 
J'S per cent of the tuttl area is actuaHy caUivated although about 70 
per cent is cultivable. The northreo part of Cachar abounds in 
bamboo forests. Grass and long reeds also occupy some area. 

Rice is the chief crop of the region, /tut »nd Aman paddy are 
cuUi- and the fields are high. Tea is also cultivated. The following 
V. table gives peiceatages under individual crops. 

Rice— 80‘6 p. c. of cultivated area. 

Tea- 63 

Oilseeds — 1 6 ,, ,, 

Jute— 0 9 .. 

Others— 10 0 „ „ 

The chief peculiarity about the Surma valley is that it contains 
numerous tea gardens. In Sylhet and Cochar about one third of the 
people are engaged in tea production. 

BALUCHISTAN 

Note (An account of Baluchistan PJateau has been given 
' in the section entitled Natural Regions. This rosy be supplemented 
by what given ts below). 

Baluchlstau hat a total area of 134, 633 square miles, Politically 
it couiists of British Baluchistan, Uibat areas and states namely 
' Kalat, Kharen atd Bela. The province runs with a frontier of 
723 miles with Afghanistan, miles with Iran (Persia) a&d471 
miles of coast iioe. It encompasses several miles of the Loudon 
Karachi air road. Its irnportance is more stratetic at "India’s sentiaei 
on the most gigantic historical gate way of India." 

Baluchistan is a dry Plateau with a rugged surface haviu® an 
average height of l.OOO to 3,000 
feet above the sea-level. As it is 
cut off (Irota the rest <)f India) 
from the monoonic inffuencea by 
high meuntains the precipitatioa 
is the lowest possible and nowhere 
it is more than lO". The rain fails 
durisg the cold weather storms. 

The temperature conditions present 
> very extreme types like the dry 
f region* of the Punjab. Sora* parts 
even have snow falls during this 
period. ‘ ' Fig. 67. 

' The valleys have fairly fertile soils and some cultivation is carried 
•on with the help of • Kaicz’ and flood water Irom the very 
small streams. Millets is the chief crop and the staple food. A 
' little wheat and some fooder is also raised. Dates are important near 
’ the coast. Some fishing is also carried on the sea coast. 
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Tbe total population In ItMl «i* 502, IW i>ei»ons. Most of thf 
people live in small village^ and btmleis scattered all-over. Ibe 
diflicull relief ard onfottunate climatic conditions combine to pot the 
population figure very low— the *«vr«<e density bring much lieJow 
lO.* The majority ol the people here lead a nomadic life and wander 
about with their fioeVs. Moat ol the people belong to the Islamic fold. 

Only about 10 per cent ol tbe people live m touns. It is how- 
ever a reality that Quetta end perhaps Sibi aie the only towns In 
Baluchistan. Quetta alone .icesunts (or more than 70 2 of the 
entire mban population It is situated at the head of the Dolan pass 
which it to far the Crtiirst and perhaps the shortest route between 
India and Baluchistan The other route lies along the coast. A 
railway now runs along the north ol lb* country to Persia. 



Bengal has an area o(S2,876 tqaare miles and a population of 61. 
640, 377 and occupies a greater part of tbe lower ganges valley or 
tbe Delta Region It is triangular in shape having its apex in tha 
Himalayas and its base along tbe waters of the Bay of the Bengal in 
the south The ganges, the Drahamputra and the Meghna are the 
most Important (actors in tbe geography of tiiis Province. 

Geologically the province presents a splendid unity, the small 
mountainous portions m the north and east and a small area in 
the west belonging to the slopes o( Cholta Nagpor plateau being 
the only exceptions. 

Di S. P. Cbalterji dividesBcngal into tbrte divisions according 
Co soils 


1. Btsldaalsolls of (a) the EuCeinor Chittagong Hill Regian 
(ii The nrtrihein or Himalayan region and (e) the south-western 
.plateau r^inn. 
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2. New Allurlam of the greater portions of the province lying 
near the many rivers. This type covers more than half of the 
area. 

3 Old AflUTlam of the regions situated avty from the present 
site of rivers specially near regions under No. 1. 

Climatically Bengal presents a transition between the constant'* 
ly high temperatures and great humidity ot the south o( the Penin- 
sula and the dry bracing air and great range of temperature which 
characierire the north-west (Kendrew). As a whole it is one of the 
rainiest of the provinces ot India as tt faces the S W. Monsoons (Bay 
of Bengal Branch) earliest. Winter is comparatively a shorter ofiair. 
Summer has comparatively lower temperatures owing to greater 
humidity but the conditions are verv damp and trying. The aieas 
near the sea enjoy the sea-breezes. Tbe rainfall is apparently the 
most important factor in the climate of Bengal which is primarily an 
agricultural country. 

According to rainfall distribution,* Bengal inay conveniently be 
divided into East and West. East Bengal receives an average 
annual rainfall ranging from 80 to 100 inches. The rainfall is as a 
rale regular and failure is stry .rare. Rainfall is ample specially 
during Junfr—Saptetuber, the r«riod of summer ramsoon, West 
Bengal receives an average of 50 to 60 inches annuillv. These lew 
figures are due to the fact that Western Bengalis situsted away 
from the direct route of tbe S W. Monsoon (Bay of Bengal Branch) 
and comes nnder its inHuence only after it has been deflected wcit- 
wards by the eastern bills sod the eastern Himalayas. 

According to present estimates about 60 per ctnt of the laud 
in Bengal is under aRricuUnre, 6 per cent is covered by forest (forests 
are mostly in Sundetbsns and in-the <a»terri tod tbe northem hills). 
There is about 10 per cent of wasteland situated mostly to western 
Bengal, Barind and 3Iadbop«ir. Rice Is the chtef crop covering about 
75 per cent of the caltirated land. Jute is also impartsnt apecially 
in the East. 

The easiest and the most useful way to study a region Iih* 
Bengal is to divide it into Natural Regions. Br. S. P Chatterji'st- 
scheme o( Natural Regions of Dengml is very atceptab’e and we 
have n-ed h*s scheme in tbe loHowing prges. The account n! these 
reRioni basaUs b?en sumtisrized iroai hU excellent account, H' 
divides Bengal into the fallowing rfRions. , 

■ fl, Himalayan Kecion. 

' Uplands -,2. CbUtacnng Hill Region. 

t3. Rarb Region. 

♦i. li. ‘win’* ‘A atyft on fhr twiwliv ffs'OftUiP Rroa*** . 

— C«oir»pSk*J IlSI, m»r bs br awbiUm 

iS, p. Tkt S'lff '•/ u XattcP*! Pffnrtfc-f rrf»idri\‘l*» 

AJtr»(» !>*<«« »‘i* ‘Wnio of 

OtiasjtM, 1915.' 
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Bifmdra Ttrrion. 
nnltin«f<4>tra-lfe|:hna Ufgioit. 
ihgrt Rrcion. 

Iloo^))' Ktjjion. 

Lower r>aDCF» Hnjion. 

Lowrt Padni'Mestina Krc^oB' 
Sondatt^ai Hreioo. 


I Tha {ilmalajao rt|loa it in the extreme north ol llentil asd 
It alio known at Sikkim Himalaya. 7be c'imate here U hraclRC 
the region boattt nt enanjr hill natlont Ttie rainfall it heavy an) 
loiesti ate the teneral feaime. Monatam ilnjwt Ujtto B.W le«l 
hi\ e been cleared (or tea {'lanttticat 1li(her up we have forealt 
and alpiee vegetation. Ju«t at the loot oi the nsoiintalnt there It a 
lelt ol old illuvinm bavtog a heat^ amount o( rainlall The region 
ha* ushmited water power letouree* apeelaJly jo the TUla nver. 
which await exploitation. Tea tndaatry it the moit itnpariaot 
mdustiy of the region. 


3. The ChltUgeeg nui Reghjo occupiet the toutbeatl jioitioa 
ol the Province and eonrJjt* olJoae parallel rangea encompattin* 
between them (our Important valley*. Tlirte valley* are ii«d lor 
tirricultural parpore*. ri<« being the ohiel orop. Owrog to heavy 
ramlall the region it a* a whole covered With rlenae (oterti. Owing 
to Us comparatively touthem position and lower altitude, temperature 
condition* are lower here. The water— power retource* ol the 
Kamaphali and other river* await des-elopment. Ueiidts rice, tea, 
icgatcane and bamboo arc other product* o( importance. 

3 The Rath Regloo occujnea a naiiow ilretch ol land along 
the western border of Itengai and runs from the south of the 
Ganges to very nett the *ea board— comprising parts of Mnrshidsbad,. 
Rankura, Midnapore and the whole ol Uurdwsn district. The region 
loi'lcslike annnuulaiing plateau. The ramfall I* nnt high, hence 
iirigation is the main problem. The Eden Canal, taken out of the 
river Canka. deserve* mmfion It has been supplemented by a 
cut itom the Uamoilar. The Damodsr canal with it* headwotks at 
Bakoi-nera, is a later developmeot. It is suggeited that the flood 
waters from the rivers may be stored up (or irrigation in drv 
periods. 

•4. The Bareadra Reilan* occupies the Rajshahl division between 
t> e Ganges and the Rrahampntra. A creat part oJ the region is 
‘cajped’ with old alluvium known as ‘Ilatind', A number of low hills 
with intervening wide depressions have been given to the region by 
fluvial erosion. The dey-rtssions have good soil for rice cultivation. 
Owing to low ramfall in some parts, irrigation it the iriia problem. 
Tanks are nsed m the ccotral part* Tobacco is the chief crop in 
EastBirendra (Rangpur) and paddy in Wert Bjtendra which is 
the most populated part in the whole region., 

'Miy Ik fgiitrr diviilfd iato Cait. W»« and North BartndJ.. 
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5. The Brahamputra-Meghna Region comprises the districts of 
Mymenijngh, Dacca and Tippcra The Madhopur jungle in Dacca 
consistsof alluvial tracts and is dissected by a number of streams. 
The chief rivers of the region are the Jamuna, Padma, Meghna and 
they are supposed to be rich in fish. The area is agriculturally 
good, the chief crops being jate and sugarcane. The region 
claims about 40 per cent of the total jute-lands of Bengal and about 
25 per cent of sugarcane. Rice and oil seeds are^ also important 
(mostly til and mustard). The lower part of the Padma plain 
consists of fine loam and is certainly the most important agricultural 
region of Bengal. 

The climate is maritime monsoon owing to the oceanic in- 
fluences of the Bay of Bengal. The winter temperature is about 65*F 
The annual rainfall is about SO” decreasing from- north to 
south. 

Owing to the lack of coaf there is no manufacturing industry worth 
the name. If. however, the water-power resources of the Himalayan 
region were developed, things might take a turn for the better. 

6. The Bagrt Region lies to the east of the Rarb area and to 
the south of the Barendra tract- The area is a flat alluvial plain 
watered by a number of rivers chiefly the Bbagirtbi (Hoogly), 
Jalangl and Mathabbanga which have for long constituted the chief 
means of transport. Now of course railways have taken much of 
the traffic. 

The annual raiofall is about 55 inches. The mean temperature 
is SO’Ffn winter and d5® F in summer. The Kalantar tract 
between Bbagirthl and Jalaogi i$ very arid and infertile and 
U usually referred to as the 'region of death’ and its people are the 
first to feel the pinch of famiae when ft comes. 

7. The Hoogly Region may be called the industrial centre of 
Bengal. The average rainfall is about 53", it being heavier in the 
south. Very little or no rain falls daring the winter months. Jute 
and rice are the main crops and the yields of both are higher than 
perhaps in the rest of Bengal. 

8. The tower Ganges Region includes areas from Khulna and 
FaridpurdUtricts. The rivers of this region, unlike those of the 
Bagri region, ate still engaged in their land-building work. The 
chiel problem of the region are the marshes which are. however, 
getting reclaimed for cultivation. The average rainfall Is 73’'. Since 
the whole region is only slightly raised above the floor level the 
difficulty about finding g suitable site for building habitations is 
most acute. In several villages, bouses are built on aitifically raised 
ground. 

9. The tower Padma-Ueghna Reglea is the wettest area in 
Beogal, average rainfall being 1|4. The laud get* better and mote ’ 
fertile as we move away from tbe coast towards the hill region 
mentioned earlier, A number of small islands are found near the 
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jl. Btrendra Re^on. 

<2. BxahaiBputra>t!egbna Region. 

Lo«Unds (occupy a^3. Bagri Region, 
major part ol 4. Hoogly Region. 

Bengal, .5. Lower Ganges Region. 

'6. Lower Padma-Meghna. Region. 

7. Sundarbaos Region. 

1. The Blmalayan Region is in the extreme north o( Bengal and 
IS also known as Sikkim Himalaya. The climate here is bracing and 
the region boasts of many hill stations The ratnfail it heavy and 
forests are the general feature. Mountain slopes npto 6.000 feet 
have been cleared for tea plantatioBs. Higher up we have forests 
and alpine vegetation. Just at the foot oi the mountains there is a 
belt of old alluvinm haviog a heavy ainoont of rainfall. The re^'ort 
has unlimited water power resources specially io the Tista river, 
which await exploitation. Tea industry is the most important 
indnstiy ef the region. 

2. The Chittagong Hill Region occupies the southeast portion 
ol the Province and eoniiats of long parallel ranges encompassing 
between them four important valleys. These valleys are used for 
agricultural purposes, fke being the chiel crop. Owing to heavy 
rainfall the region is as a whole covered with dense forests. Owing 
to its comparatively iouthem positioaaod lower alfifude, temperature 
conditions are lower here. The water-power resources of the 
kamaphali and other rivers await development. Besides rice, tea, 
sugarcane and bamboo are other products ol importance. 

3 The Rath Region occupies a nanow stretch of land along 
the western border of Bengal and runs from the south of the 
Ganges to very near the sea hoard— comprising parts of Murshidabad. 
Bankura, Midnapote and the whole ol Burdwan district. The region 
looks like an undulating plateau. The rainfall is not high, hence 
irrigation is the main probleoi. The 'Edeo Canal, taken out of the 
river Banka, deserves mention. It has been supplemented by a 
cut from tbe Damodar. The Damodar canal with its headworks at 
Eakoi-Bera, is a later development. It is suggested that the flood 
waters from the nvets may be stored up for irrigation in dry 
periods. 

4, Tbe Barindra Region* occupies the Rajshahi division between 
ri e Ganges and the Brabampntra. A great part of the region is 
•capped' with old slfuvinm known as 'Barind'. A nnmber of low hilfs 
with intervening wide depressions have been given to the region by 
fliiviai erosion. The depressions have good soil for rice cultivation. 
Owing to low rainfall in some parts, irrigation is the main problem. 
Tanks are nsed in the central parts. Tobacco is the chief crop in 
East Bsrendra (Rangpur) and paddy in West Barendra which is 
t be most populated part in the whole region. 

*M*yberuittcrdi>i(I«dint«r.u(, WcW aod Korih Barcndia. 
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EQOuth ol tiieMegbna, and these are being steadily reclaimed for 
agriculture, the chief crops being nee and betel palm. 

10, • Ibe Snnderbans Region occupies a large portion in the 
distrets of ‘ii Parganas and Khulna. The region presents the 
appearance of marshes and swampy islands separated by river 
estuarifs and a nel«otk of tidal creeks. The greatest problem is 
that of drinking water. ‘The soil 13 very fertile and plant-growth is 
rapid which often creates complications for the cultivator who has 
to face foiest clearing problems every year. 

Ftilierfescf Bengal.-, It is an important topic and deserve* 
special mention as fish forms an important part of a Bengalee's 
diet. 

The area of water lutlace ia Beeigal is very large and it it 
doubled during the rainy season. The most important districts m 
this tonnecticn are in the lower hall of the provinoe. Bengal has 
about S,W.O sq. mile* of fisheries during the dry season— the area 
during the rainy season u cr-otmovsly increased. 

Most of ills fish lA Beopl is bad from rivers, canals, tanks, jheels 
and from river estuaries. The Cbiika lake and the forested fisheries 
of Puri and Balasore are alt* important source*. Pish culture fa 
tanka is large. Marine fisheries have hitherto been entirely neglected 
although they are very rich and hold huge potentialities. 

The total supply, however, is not quite sufficient to meet the 
entire demand. The industry is earned on in the most unorganised 
and primifive manner acd thus involves low yields and a lot of 
waste. Better methods and gieater official attention is needed to put 
the industry on a sound econcmlc and commercial footing 

The total pcptlalion of Bengal is 6l,fl40,377. Its density is about 
6IS. The total uioan popnlation of Bengal does not exceed A.OOO.OOO, 
out of which rooie than 40 per cent is found in the three cities of 
Xfacca. Howrah and Cnlcnlta. Tbeie are two types of towns m 
Bengal, industrial and non-isdustnal. The industrial towns like 
Calcutta and Tforwah arc ceRties vt jute spinning. collecUoa and 
piessing, coal and iron indosuics About 90 per cent of the total 
popolation is rnral. Most of them are engaged in cultivation of rice 
and jute. Only S percent of people are engaged in industry and 
trade. 

Calcutta and Dacca are the largest cities of Bengal, the latter Is 
also the capital of Bengal. Titagaifa, Bhatpara and Serampore are 
important jnle manufacturing and rice milling centres. Asansol and 
Banigunj are important coal centres. 


Note. tJudley Siuspio 1»U •loUi*' divides Benge) into four regions; 
rtteio sub-Bxnahjsn region and ilicutarnn {i) Eastern H>1b (<) Western 
■ 'nd (d) The Dellas regtoo— Tsudser divided into (OTbe Oan8es.BrshnJl«Jtta 
' ‘ “ it and tteitero Bengal and (S) The New Delta 


{.) N. 

plaits. . - 

_ Doab t2) The old detti 


t See Tuheeles of B 


Ja*' W .A K. Beoetjee (C. G. R. Jscuary 1942) from 
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&1HAR 


The combined province ol Bihar and Orissa measuTiog about 111, 
702 square mile-, was split up wto two i. e. BAar and Orista 
in 1937, BiJiar including ChotU Nagpore reeasares about ’’S.OCO 
square miles and b»s a population of about 33.340,000 persons. 


Bibar is purely aa agricnl. ft 
tural tract of land and exception- fl 
ally fertile. It farms the eastren {| 
portion of the Gaogetic vaJJej. 

The province falls easily into |[ 
three regions. [] 

(«) North Bihar i Middle Ganges r 
\h) South Biher ) Galley. 

(c) Chota Nagpur Plateau. 

(a) N»tth Bihar lies north of the [ 

Ganges and measures roughly 
about 21. 798 square miles. It is [ 

■ a 0at alluvial plain gardually 
rising towards the foot of the 
Himalayas. The north portion 
Is characterised by a number of 
marshes and pools some of svhich 
are big enough to be called keeb.. 
water lakes. The Kabat Tal ittCs 
ifonghyr and a chain of 43 lakes 

represent the deeper porJioos of some abandoned river beds. 

The region receives an average rainfall of about 50 to 53 jnebes 
annually. It Is well distributed in the year and enables three crops to 
be ratted. The northern part can depend on irrigation from the 
tanks etc. Canal irrigation is not possible as the rivers are non- 
perennial. Well irrigation is also not passible as the wells cannot 
stand owing to inundations. Agriculture Is. therefore, insecure during 
draught years. 



About 62‘S percent of tbe total area is cultivated, out of which 
only 10-3 percent is irrigated. The pJain of Tkhut is the best area in 
the region and there the pressure on tbe soil is the maximum. Rice is 
the chief crop and claims 42 per <^Rt of the cultivated area; maize 
ocenpies 8 per cent, other cereals aud pluses claim 32 per cent. 

North Bihar is the chief source of saltpetre in India. Saliferous 
earth is found in the vicinity of villages. 

The density of population U very high mere ihenGCO. There is 
considerable emigration specially (o the tea gardcss of Assam. 

' (tj South Slhar i$ the portioE of Bihar lyieg sooth of the Giages. 
If comprises the oVsfricts of Shafeafead, Fatna, Gaya and Sfonghyr. 
The greater part of it is an alluvial plain sloping gently northward 
to the Ganges but farther »)uth Ac soil dianges and become? more 
undttlating. , Much of the touthain area is a broken country with a 
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{ringe o( jungle. The toil it poor and has little or no irrigation. 

It yields precarjoaj cropi. The Usd to the north, on the other band, 
it highly cultivated, extensively irrigated and well populated. 

Its climate is drier than that of North Bihar. The annual rain* 
fall averages between 40 to 45 inches. Some portions receive even 
less than 40 inches of ram anuially. "In South Bihar rainfall is 
scanty and the soil is unretenttve of moisture owing to the rapid 
drainage of the country. At the same lime the system of storage 
taniis and water channels. (/lAars and Pyna) has failed to ensure 
agncultural security, because under such a system the supply of 
water depends on local rainfall and fails completely when it is 
needed most and aha because there is no rational control of the flow 
and distribution' ol water. Moreover canal irrigation, which is con- 
fined to small areas m the west, hat little scope for development 
beeaute excepting the Sone. the rivers are aon-petenau] and too 
small to fefed any canal system.’’* Well irrigation has also no scope 
here. Only m sonth Bbagalpur and south Monghyr wells constitute 
an important source of ungation In other districts the rocky soil 
in the south has prevented the development of well irrigation. In 
the north of these districts, where the sub soil water is near the 
surface, well irrigation is superfluous Moreover the demand for 
water dunng the critical period as /ulMyj asterism is too great to be 
met by wells, which arc ordinarily suitable for tbe irrigation of 
the lAinttr crops. 

The following figures show the general agricultural situatioa 

57-8 P. C. ol the total area cultivated. 

23-3 „ ,, cultivable area cropped. 

377 .. of cultivable area irrigated. 

Rice appears to be the main crop. Tbe area under wheat 
is quite large. Tbe most remarkable growth seems to be 
that of oil seeds. In South Bihar winter rice is a more important 
crop than the antumn rice. Wmter rice, as i« well-known, co- 
exists with a high degree of agricultural insecniity. "If there 
is a failnre of rainfall during the critical period of hathiya 
asterism towards the end ol September or the begiaiog of October, 
the Winter rice crop cannot mature, because in this region it is not 
possible to irrigate tbe rice fields by artificial means to anj* con- 
siderable extent in tbe event o! a failure of hathya rainfall’t In 
South Bihar ngkani is the principal harvest. The succeeding second 
crops, therefore, consist of cheap catch-crops because the more valu- 
able tM crop*, like wheat and barley, are sown before the ugAanr 
crop is harvested. In abnormal years such catch-crops cannot 

•Dt B. N. Caoeuti. "Avriniltitnl lUgiimi of jo ■'Ecoocmic Ptotleior 

ofAfodcmlDdia'' 1939, p 13. 

of Agricullvre anil r«>puUuoa in tbcGtngo Valley, Df. OtBguU, 
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mitisate economic <lislre>; 

cop' Winter ri«. ”aL*n«e. in South B.har. * 

by TceEQs of double-cropping, predomin ^{,5 richest mica 

-This region i. rich in the ■'.‘rf ,9° 

mines ot the world. Mica these districts in ^ 

and Monghyr. The *‘"P^°^'^'thVKharagpur 
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|S ^rl?'o-aaud 
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ccnseivation the siopei are laid out la a series of terraces, fields 
spreading downwaids in a fan shape. They have earthern banks 
at the lower .‘■tde te retain tho water, whidi passes down from field 
to field, moistening each in turn. Artificial irrigation is necessary 
in this tract for tlie cultivation o! nee and other crops because of 
Us rapid drainage Well irrigation is used for winter crops. 

In this tract there are extensive areas ol rock acd lateiitfi and 
gravel, whuh are unfit for cultivation, and except m the valleys, 
the [litclies of fertile ground are small and infrequent. The region 
has very poor cliaBct= 'A a pto'I'Tous agricultural development. 


Tl.e following figures 

tiruw light on 

the geui-ral agricultural 

situauoQ lu tins region, 
rcrcenl.ige ol 

Percentage of 


Percentage 

Total Aiea 

cultivable area 


of culti- 

Cultivable Cnltivated 

Cultivated 

Double* 

vated area 
ittigaced 

57T 30 4 

53 2 

Cropped 

4-4 

102 


nice is the mam crop. Maize is an important crop of the khinf 
harvest in this Tfgvin. Thin crop can be soccetsfully grown over 
wide climatic ranges It is a valuable crop as it matures early and 
ensures agricultural security By supplying the cultivator with 
food It enables him to sell most of hit crops. Cbota Nagpor 
agricultural resources tre limited and failures of the harvests 
occur periodictUy, but scarcity does not press hardly on the hardy 
abo'iglnal races, who can supply ibelr needs from the forest and, 
even in the good years, make considerable use of edible )ungle 
products, such as the fruit of the Maftux tree. 

There is considerable culture of he in the districts of Ranchi 
asd Manbhum. 

The mineral wealth m this tract is great. Here we God the 
richest coal-fields in India. Fine coal mince are found atGiridih, 
Jberia. and Daltongon). Coal deposits ate aUo to be met within 
Sambalput, though they aie not so rich Copper is found la 
Singhbbum. There are diamond mines m Sambalpur. Rich 
iron mines are located in Sioghbbum and at Sakchi we have the 
Tata Iron and Steelworks, the greatest and the largest of its kind 
in India. In Hazaribagh there are some of the richest mica- 
prodocing mines or the world, ilanganese is found in Singhbhum 
and there are some deposits cl tin and antimony m Hazaribagh, 
Stealite is fouud all over Qiota Nagpur. 


The foHowirg figures give the normal yearly output - 
Coal ... 14.843.633 tons 

Tron ... 1,543.934 toas 

Mangavese ... SSjSfO tons 

^ Chromite ... 4,476 tons 

Copper , ' ... 360.216 teas 

€9.960 cwt. 

Stealite ... • . 955 tj,ns 
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■ Thh region is lb. ho., ""nd f 

are -Santali m Hazanbajth. - . . the Tributary States, the 

in Raiichi; the Tribatary states. The narne Aoi 

HosmSinghbhum.andGondsjntheT^ aboriginal tribes Most o 

is commonly used to and retained their tribal 

them have kept their purity of ijc Cg^ds and the Bhumij 

Ungtuges and customs, but some such as 

have been largely Hinduiie . topography 

population, .hich IS 2.0 

per square mile. ».har. the capital, is 

There are very few JSVnd an industrial lovn. ^nchut 
also as important '^'|”*^J“°„,ovince Other towns are Bhagalpur, 
is the summer capital ot tne i • 

Manghyr, Muzaffarpor and Dafbhanga. 

BOMBAY ^ 

Bombay PreMdoncy h»< »n »re» ol ^dtl ol 

a peniiBulu in the north ana 
a portion of the province and 
consists ol a good 
of native states. 
state is made up of 
isolated' tracts of coumry 
north of Bombay. The 
' region is a low plain occasio- 
nally dotted with small bill^ 

Climatically it may be called 
a transition between the 
. Sindh and the Thar in the 
north’ and the west ceotral 
plains in the sooth. The 
peninsula- of Kathiavrar 
t suffers from invariable rains 

Culch is even drier Md more 

treeless than ' Kathiawar. 

, Barcda and Ahroedabad are 
the largest towns in- the 
"^region. Baroda is the capiiaJ 

of the Baroda stale and has Fjg.iO' 

o"SaS.gP«.to,.b.-^»iV L_- 
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12) Th® West Coast ReslOD is » very wet region, the rainfall being 
heavier towards the south. The hill slopes too receive heavy rainfall 
and aie mostly covered with forests. The coastal plains were- alto 
covered wilh forests but now most of the area there bat been cleared 
Itr cultivation of rice which is the most important crop and occupies 
moie than half of the cultivated area. The region falls into four 
parallel «tnps (1) the monntain slopes (2) the flat alluvial plains 
below (3) near the sea are lines of sandbanks on which cocoanuts 
thrive and (4) the mangrove swamps that thrive at intervals therein. 

The swill rivers of the slopes and the heavy rainfall there 
present great possibilities of water power development. The Tata’s 
<chemes are already well-known 

Bombar is the only large town and the most important port of India. 

(3) The Bomba; Decean (or (he Deccan Lavas Region) means- 
that part of Bombay that lies behind the Western Ghats stretching 
inland for more than 190 miles. During some geological period this 
aiea was covered with great sheets of lavas which have now withered 
into a dark soil suited for the growth of cotton*. Roughly the 
region measures about 53,327 square miles and bas a population of 
ll.€06.0C0. 

The area lies in the rain-sbadow of the Western Gbats and has 
as average rainfall of about 20 to 2$ iocbes. The southern parts 
get somewhat heavier rainfall. The valleys of the Godavari, Bbima 
and KUtna are the best portions of the region and it is here that 
the deep black soil is met vrith. The main agricultural problem of 
tbe area is the water supply. 

About two-thirds of the total area is cultivated. Some part of the 
region is covered with forests specially on the slopes of the Western 
Ghats. Only about 4-S per cent of the cultivated area is irrigated. 
Host of the crops grown here ate dry crops. 

Jowar — 50 per cent of the cultivated area. 

Bajta— 25 „ 

Cotton— 13 „ ,, 

Pulses— 10 ,. 

Rice— 2 

Jowar and Bajra are the staple food of the people. Tbe different 
sub-zones of Cultivation centre nnind the main staple Jowar, Tbe- 
best. agricultural regions occupy the adjoining banks of tbe 
Godawari and the soothero districts of Kamatak The tract between 
tbe Godawari and the Bbima is also agriculturally important. 
Anoiber good region e.Ttends from Kbandesh to Betgaum along tbe 
eastern slopes of tbe Western Ghats. Owing to a tack of rainfall 
irrigation is best developed in this region. Fruit and vegetables arc 
crops of this region. 

•'*®P“‘**N^dn«rals of any impottance except some pottery clays, 
T>»r‘»5v arefoundiu this region. / 

*^'pcOTS important cities. Foona is the 

caaisaad, oir-.W 

Vwdmg toBomhav acT< »* Goats. / 

‘‘alw e<OOT Btr t »cd 'WeiMro 
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«( this about 65 X are ^ . „„peUe 

«gJg«d in industries or allied tr « niog. ^impoiUnt- 

. Not many persons are eng«^d Manganese is also impo^ 

^mg the roost important »’ ulihiawar Cutcb 

The density of *" uUti''" « n the Deccan is 

iquarcmile. The scantiest popuja* density ‘"/“'stand the 

wd in North and Central Guir^i. ‘ the west coast a 


The density of *" u^ati''" « n the Deccan is 

square mile. The scantiest pop«la» density ‘"/“'stand the 

and in North and Central ^uir^i. the west coast a 

moderate, about 216 in 1941 .hicklv pop«i®l^" 

srtlleys of Narbada and Tapti ar _ bERAR . i-ii 557 
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The Central Provinces and ^^bavc a pop« ® ’ . j, region, 

inare miles in the heart of Ind -ije* ate mcluded jn j y both 

'Uny Indian states of areas "/“s ^ is. 

■ C P. and Herat is one of the ri f mineral lesoui ' 


Many Indian states of fV/he^t area* °*/^®.„rces *4 is, 

' C, P. and Herat is one of the ri ^ mineral tesoures.^t of 

from the point of view of agnc/ ,conoir'C J .^„^are coal. 

therefore, unfortunate that th I ,5 ofihe eg ^^^t 

the province is very low Jlr. prnch vall^ry. 

bauxite, manganese. «o" .“"/JuisSrh • ®/"in the Wardha 

"serves j| coaUn centres n Chain 8 a°^ -..5 The chief 

S in Kanhan valley, t'^ i" v't ."P'aiuv is pethap* 

valley) only a small percentage has ton have 

"ason for this slow development J^.^occors in the 

. the very poor state of transport j,, .®*“*f>oi>er cccnrs in 

?% been iU-developed for th« ^,^^ra J^»®‘?l.„;‘^sfu|or. Cbanda 
‘W Plateau and in the t^'‘*':f Vituated in ireicnt there 

»letmabad, while iron field* ate s centres. At P ^ 

ad in Prsnhita valley besides a !•« , .^e manganese mine . 
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tat Plateau and in the Kath -ituated in preient th*« 

•letmabad, while iron field* ate s centres. At P ^ 

■a ta p„nhiu ..ii»y b«».d» » <;« » ,h. 

" about 140 smeltine centres. »> ^ ©f the nat 

yimi. «porlrf. To .iodo'K? s»mi d»'r._ 

he development of ferro-m* ^ *1 - iniflf ITI ~i 

the forest wealth of the If“^^T^PR0V!NC|^ 
'rovince is also vast. Besides 
‘'htber. lac and wild silk ate 
dfts that are there without 
bring taken advantage ot. 

Theie are also a number oi 
rich pasture*. Only about -io 
percent of the total area is 
cultivated. The chief 

hlem of the ‘province » 
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1» the chief crop in the Chettisgarh plain. Wheat occupies a definite 
block m the western half. 

Berar has an area of 17,803 squaSe miles and was leased in 
perpetuity to the Central Provinces in 1003 the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad whose property »t became in 185J. It is the most developed 
region of the combined province and ba* rich cotton soil. Cotton 
is the chief crop of the region. It is first collected at Amraoti and 
Akola and then sent to the Bombay mills. 


It is very fortunate for us that recently two Calcutta professors 
made a detailed regional survey of this area and divided it into 13 
physiographic divisions’-ccrtainly an improvement over Stamp's 
Regions. 

(I) The Saugor-Damoh Plateau. 

{21 The Marwara Basin. 

{3) The Narmada Baslo 

(4) The Northern foothill zone of Satpura. 

(5) The Satpura Hills. 

(0) The Puma Valley. 

(7) The Southern Plains. 

(8) The Balaghat Bhandsra Hills. 

(9) The Ajanta Plateau. 

(10) The CbsttUgarh Plain. , 

(II) The Korea Cbsnd Bhakar PUteav. 

(f2) The Surgija Basin 

(13) The South-eastern Plateaus 
As this is the best division that we have come across so far, it 
bas been thought useful to summarise the relevant portions here. 
■ThMe wanting to know greater details should read the paper by 
Chatterjiand Basu as given in' (he Calcutta Review (See footaote). 


' 1. The Sangor-Damoti Plitesu really forms the south-eastern 
extension of the Ualwa plateau (north of Vindbyas). Its elevation 
it from 1,000 to 2,000 feet. The higher elevation of its western part 
is clothed with teak forests. The plateau is drained by many 
streams floseing notlhsratd through broad valleys following the 
' general slope of th» region. The eastern plateau is formed of »and- 
I . ■ stones of Vindhayan age covered with thick newer alluvium in the 
I north. The town of Saugor is sitiuted ia the lava country and Damoh 
on the Vindhaysn sandstones. An alluvia) plain extends northwards 
'•) fromDamoh. The Uuhattas developed this town as a defensive 


*S. P. CbtiteriiaiMt Bsiluuh Bwu.'Tbe phTsiagrapbic sod ecnnoiBi 
w mbsamtioa In tiK Getx], and adsoiiime Uadt of the Ctatral Provii 
C«laitts Gfo^jopbirjJ — Sfsrrtr JMt 
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point and m old fort stands as a reminder of the past. The popula- 
tion has grown to 63,933 in 1911 from 42,330 in 1901. Asbestos and 
lateritic iron ores are found in the locality though they are not deve- 
loped industrially. The town ol Damoh with a population ol 28,795, 
is a collecting and distributing centre for the local trade. Both of 
these towns have developed economic contact with Cawnpore on 
account of easier communications across the Malwa plateau. 

2 Uarwaia Basin. This basin is really the northern extension of 
the Narmada valley. Its average elevation is 1 ,200 ft. The basin 
has a distinct industrial character. There are large units of cement 
and lime works at Katni and Uorwara dependent upon limestone 
and shale obtained locally. The popoUtion of Murwara at the last 
census was 24,630. There are go^ deposits of bauxite near Katni, 
the alumina content ranging between 40 and 65%. The area is also 
rich in other metallic minerals, copper and iron ores, which, if pro- 
perly utillized will help in the development of metallurgical industry 
in this area. 

3. The ffsrotsda Valley. The valley rxteods from Sihont on 
the north east to Haodia on the west ai^ covers an area of over 
4,000 sq. miles The elevation of (his province varies from 1,500 (t. 
on the west to about 1,000 it. on the east. The Narmada river flows 
along the northern edge of the valley from near Jubbulpore through 
allovial basins alternating with rocl^ gorges. The northern portion 
of the valley is occupied by the headwaters ef the Biran, a tributary 
of the Narmada To the immediate north of the river rises boldly 
the Vindhyan mountains presenting a steep clin southward. The 
northern limit of the valley is. therefore, determined by the east- 
west running Vindhyan scrap. The T.a1Iey extends southward as 
far as the foot of the low hills formed of upper Gondwana sand- 
stones, and at the two ends the alluvium-fill^ valley merges hito 
lava plains or plateaus. 

Agriculturally the Narmada valley is a very productive area. 
Wheat forms the staple crop, though in the eastern part of the 
valley rice gains importance due to higher precipitation. Water for 
agricultural purposes is obtained from deep wells sunk along the 
edge of the plain. The valley slopft being steep, the waters of the 
Narmada cannot be utilised for irrigation purposes. The topography 
of the Narmada valley is such that it does not offer much oppor- 
tunity for the development of urban centres on the river itself. 

Jubbulpore is the' roost important town In this zone dominating 
the economic activities of the people. The presence of a rocky basin 
dt'se pkiwwdftv ais easceAleff# /.’.*# fer tbc tscatfss 

the city. The low hiUs overlooking the city gave it a defensive ad- 
vantage. Tc-diy important industrial, commercial and administra- . 
tiye functions are integrated in this city. As to the modera indus- 
trial establishments mention may be made of cotton mills, an 
electrical generating and transforming station, oil mills, sugar factory 
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and cement and hme works. The collection and distribution of the 
agricultural products of the valley and the neighouring areas are the 
most important commercial activities of the town Railways radiate 
from the town m three directions : the first, linking it up with the 
town^ of the middle-Ganges valley in the north , the second, connec- 
tmg it with the towns ol the Kaimada valley and beyond ; while the 
third getting it nearer to Nagpur, the administrative and the in- 
dustrial capital of the country Jobbutpore still possesses a flourish- 
ing trade in the handicraft prodncis. eipecially in the images carved 
oat of mirble and saipttoar which are loanl within the area 
Deposits of biuxite occur in many p'aces in tne Jubbulpore region 
An allamininm indastry can b: developed at Jubbulpore if cheap 
power can be brought to this area rnerma) pa vsr sttcio ti located 
on the coalfields of Korea. Mobpaui or the Kaohan valley can trans- 
mit power in bulk to Jabbulpore of the raw material can travel to 
the power sites if the latter ate developed on a Urge scale. Jubbul- 
pore has an important trade in building stones. The marble is ex- 
ported in large quantities. The town has developed wide regional 
contacts and u attracting to itself the economic activities of the 
Narmidi valley. With further development of the geographic and 
economic realities of the region the city is destined to develop into 
an important msiropoUs of the country. West ol Jubbulpore stands 
Karsingpuroo the smalt stream Smgri. Narsingpur exports the 
timber wealth of th*. Chhindwara lotescs Pink marble u found in 
Natsiagpur. Iron ores both hematite and limomte occur irregularly 
distributed iu the area but the town does not seem to profit by their 
occurrence. Gadarwara staods oit the Sbakkar, aootber sontb-baiilc 
tributary of the Narmada. It is an importaut gram exporting centre 
a( the region. It cannot boast of any modern industrial plant but 
handicratt trade m weaving. pottery etc. are earned on. Ceramic clays 
of the Chhindwara and Jubbulpore area are utilised Itarsi is erew- 
ing into a very imporCaot rail road jancUon. It carries the major 
portion of the outgoing commodities ol the neighbouring area. Its 
population at the last ceosus was 14,269. Hosangabad is perhaps the 
only important urban centre situated on the bank ol the Narmada, 
at a point where crj'stalline rocks are exposed in the valley floor 
which provide building maletials to the town. 

4 HoTtheTo Foothill Zone ol The Satpuru. This province 
extends io the sa ne direction as the Narmada valley province, 
hemmed in-between the Satpuras on the south and the Narmada 
on the noith. It can be divided into a number of sub-regions: 
(i) Kbandwa lava plain on the west; (<il Morand sandstone plateau; 
(tit) Pachmarhi bills including the Derva synclinal valley; fiv) Dudbt 
sandstone plateau ; and (v) the Lakhnadon lava plateau on the east. 
The height of these plateau increasesa from 1,000 ft on the west 
to 2 .O 0 O ft. on the cast. The ground also rises southward to about 
3.000 ft. < - 
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The Khandaa lava plain h bouaded on the east by the Morand, 
-whicM* joins the Ganjal at Chid^aon. There are several hill« with 
.•flat summits rising above the general level. The valley of the Chota 
Tawa contains rich black soil and M extremely fertile. The Morand 
plateau is bounded on the vest by the Morand and on the east by 
the Tawa. The Morand plateau is formed of sandstons of Upper 
Goodwana age and has been considerably dissected by river* which 
deposit enormous quanttties of sands along their banks, causing 
deterioration of soil. The Panchtttarhi region ($ also formed of 
sandstones of the same age. but here the plateau nes to a much 
higher elevation The natural scenery around Pachmarbi js magni- 
ficent. North of the Pachmarbi plateau flaws the Denwa river 
through a synclinal valley. The northern part of the region has a 
rugged expression. To the east of (he Pachmarbi plateau there 
occurs another sandstone plateau rising above 25l)0 ft. Further east 
stands the Lakhnadon lava plateau region, a rolling country o> 
alternate ridges and valleys. This is heavily forested. A number 
of gorge* have developed in this area in-between the Oudhi and the 
Sher. Soil erosion is very pronounced. 

The western pact of (he Khandwa lava plain fs agticulfurally 
impoitant. Cotton i< the main crop, though wheat, oilseeds and 
jowar also occupy appreciable acreages The only city of importance 
Within this area is Kbandwa. The prospeiity of the town is based 
•on the trade m cotton. It is a very important centre of raw cotton 
export and the ginning and baling of cotton in preparation for the 
-market is the charaetenitic industry. Iron ores are also found in the 
Bijawar rocks in the district of Kbandwa, tbe ores being hematite. 
They were largely used by indigenous industries. The Tawa valley pro- 
vides excellent sites for establishing new industries. Here tbe problem 
of water supply can easily be solved by sinking artesian wells in the 
.Denwa valley, a tributary of the Tawa. Coal beds of Upper Good- 
-wana age occur in the Morand Barakar coal beds near Mobpani in 
the Dudhi sandstone plateau. Along the northern edge of tbe 
sandstone plateau lenticles of earthy hematite are abundant. Mica 
and copper also occur but have not yet been opened up. There 
are good ^deposits of clays quite smtable for fire bricks. Toe sand- 
stone 'plateaus are well timbered. Tbe northern foothill zone of 
the Satpuras is devoid of large scale cultivation. The soils are thin 
.'and sterile. Agriculture is, however, carried on in little pitches of 
•fairly level land that have been . cleared of foresti; wheat in 
winter and millets, oliseeds and sunhemp in autumn are the 
-characteristic crops. But these finds form excellent pasture meadows 
♦when cleared of timber. In fact it is a very important cattM 
'breeding area.' 

, Pachmarbi is the only town of any importance on the sandstone 
„ (plateau. It is the summer seat of the government. 
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5 The Satpure Bills consist of a number of parallel rvC'* 
pUteaus. This phyiioEtaphk province consists of the follomog sub- 
regions; («■) Sttpura Kange ; (ti) Tapti basin ; iiVi) Tapti plateaus 
of Multai and KbamU; 0 >) Cbbindwara upper plateaus and Maha- 
de’va hills , (f) Chhind*ara-Seoni lower plateau* ; (v») Mandla- 
Balaghat plateaus of Patasuara. Baihar, Ramnagar and Ramgarh. 

The Satpura range descends westward from an elevation of 
about 3,000tt. near the ao«ite of the Gantal nver to just over 2,000 ft. 
ft north of Buihsnpur. The range slopes rather gently northwards 
bat preienta a line of cliffs on the sooth overlooking the Tapti valley. 
The whole of the range is fonred of basaltic lavas Asirgarh is 
a strategic* point commanding the route to Deccan from northern 
India The eastern hall of the Satpura range is more rugged. 
Timber forms the ■ mam wealth of tbe region and agriculture plays 
a very subordinate role in the economic life of the people. Roads 
are few and far between 

Tbe Tapti occupies a rift valley, south of the Satpura range. The 
who’t of the basin is fprmed of basaltic lavas. The valley slopes of the 
Tapti are too steep tor agricultural purposes, ex eept where the valley 
widens and is filled up by older alluvium. Tbe town of Burbaopur 
stands on this rich alluvial patch. The Tapti basin is being gradually 
opened up for caUivatloD. Foresli still predominate in many parts 
and provide a velacble source of income. Tbe rsgion too exports its 
cotton to the Bombay market. Burbanpur has a considerable trade 
in the export of raw cotton. It has two large cotton mills and many 
cotton giDolDg and baling factories There it also an oil mill in tbe 
tonn. 

Tbe mineral resources of the valley have not yet been fully 
exploited. Some oil w«lU are situated in tbe northern parts of Cachar. 
Some platinum is washed out from Ibe banks of Dibiog river. There 
are valuable coal deposits in this region. Coal seams outcrop in 
most of the deep river pdains. Limestone outcrops beyond Batasansa. 
r To the cast oi the Tapti baw lies tbe Tapti plateau, tbe higtest 
lava plateau iu the Satpuras. rising to an altitude of lOCO it. The 
Tapti divides this into two pails— tbe (eastern) Mullat plateau and 
the (weetem) Khamla plateau. Both of these are rolling uplands and 
. enpport long grasses. Subsoil water is close to the surface and water 
can be obtained easily for irrigation. The Tapti, Wardha and 
Bel rivers rise on the UuKai. Near tbe source-spring of the Tapti has 
sprung up the religious town of Uultai, now well connected with 
metalled roads. Tbe region watered by the Machna and tbe Bel is 
a rich and fertile tract. A number of villages including the towns 
ofBetol and Badnur have sprung up in the valley cone. 

, North of the Betul valley rises another high plateau, which 

extends east-north east from the Machna valley to the Wainganga^ 
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In lact U consists o! three plaleans separated from each other by 
the Kanban and the Pench rivers. The eastern plateau is composed 
of basaltic lavas and contains red soil which is valued as the best 
for timber trees. The greater part of the plateau is covered with 
forests. The steep slopes support dense vegetation, but the cliffs are 
almost bare. There is a future in the coal fields when they are 
opened up. The lack of transport u another' factor conditioning 
the backward state of the area. 

To the souibof the central plateaus stand a group of lower 
plateaus with an average elevation ol about 200j ft Generally 
speaking, the JowOymg tracts contain rich Mack loamy soil, the slopes 
brown loam and the tops gravelly red soil There is excellent 
pasturage throughout the region, and hence cattle are bred specially 
an the Kanhan valley, west of Chhindwara and along the edge near 
Kbamarpani and Kurai. 

Chbindwara is sitnated at an elevation of about 2000 ft. The 
down is only a centre of local trade. The handicraft trades in 
pottery and weaving ate quite important. A. small quantity of 
tussar silk, obtaioel from wild cocoons, is woven in the town. 
Marble and ceramic clays of tbe district are being used Although 
bauxite and marble occur in the locality, they are not exploited 
to any great extent. The coalfields of tbe Chbindwara district 
nre only Inadequately surveyed. Power generation in these fields 
will open up the country for proper exploitation of tbe resources. 
Manganese ores of good quality occur in tbe district and hre 
exported. 

The easternmost part oi tbe Satpuras consists ol a number ol 
• high plateaus boardered on the east by a liue of eastward-lacing 
escarpments, known as the Uekbala range (Maikala). This range 
runs in a north-easterly direction from Nandgaon to the Amarkantak 
knot and then turns northwest till it meets tbe Vindhyan scarp north 
' of Jabbalpore. It appears that the Mekbala range properly marked 
the site of an ancient shore line, to the east of which sediments of 
. the Cuddappab age were deposited, and that in the Deccan trap 
period the range bad prevenKd the lava flows from flowing further 
easts. To tbe north of the Narmada river tbe plateau has been 
disected into rugged hills; very few fertile valleys occurring in 
•them. Hence it is thinly populated., Tbe country is more open 
'land contains rich fertile tracts. , 

The Parasuara plateau lies between the Binjar ’ on the west and 
. ' the Waingaoga on tbe east. It has sandy soils and no agricuture. 

The Baihar plateau rises to an average elevation of abont ISOO ft. 
It s watered by tbe northward flowing Banjar river which near its 
confluence with Narmada flows thrcn^h rich loamy soil. This tract 
- is intensively cultivated. Elsewhere tbe soil is sandy ' and ■ infertile 
and clothed with dense forests. 
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I'liithcr rast Ht* tbe Ramnagar platean on which iisc« the- 
headwatcf* oJ the Bathner. Thte la coveted with rich black loamy 
toil. It h aUo an important timber area, and tbe «al forrita are 
capable of yieldiog good crops when cleared. 

The Barogaih plateau is the eatternmotl one, rising to an altitude 
of SOOO It. and is composed of basatic lavas. It is watered by the 
Khermer and a number of short perennial streams. It has iromente 
agricultural possibilities. 

The town ol Msndia standing at the conlluenee of tbe Baniar 
and the Narmada, is lh» only centre of any consniuence. The 
economic retnurces of the region still remain undeveloped, although 
there are rich bauxite deposits in the Baihar plateau Coal and 
metallic minerali occur not very Ur Item each other 

6. Tbe PURNA VAtLEY Like the Narmada valley tbe Puma 
valley is a structural and lopocraphic depreision. Tbe Puma Hows 
Ihtcughan alluvium filled valley. 

The Puma valley IS a diMincily wrftanirri zone, containiog as it 
does 16 Urge tovns. The prospeiity of the valley zone is due to cottoQ> 
wbkh forms tbe staple crop of the area It contains all ibe best 
lands in Berar and supports a large population. Tbe deep rich 
black soil has been cultivated from lime immemorial but tbe fertility 
does not seem to deteriorate. Of the total cultivated acreage cotton 
occupies 45.I,T of land in Akola distiiet aod 49 9% io Amraoti 
district, which shows the impcrtaoce of the crop in the valley The 
cities within the valley are all engaged in the cotton trade. 

Akola is the first town of tbe Puma valley in size, with a poputa* 
tion ot 62,564. The industrial activity centres round tbe preparation 
ot cotton toe the market. There are two large cotton factories, two 
oil mills, and many small cotton ginning aud bating presses. Export 
of cotton to the Bombay market forms the chief commercial activity. 
The town of Malkapur trades in cotton. Akot has a large cotton 
market. Colton carpets of Akot have a local reputation. 

7. The SOUTHERN PLAINS are to the south of the Satpura 
plateaus. The western part of this physiographic province as far 
as Nagpur town, is composed of basaltic lavas, covered with lateritic 
soils But the plains on tbe east of Nagpur are covered partly with 
river alluvium and partly with residual soil. This physiographic 
province can be divid^ into seven sub-regions :—(l) Nagpur plain, 
(2) Waiugaega valley, (3) Katan^-Ballahat plain, (4) Sausar 
upland plain, (5] Arvi nplaod plain. (6j Wardha plains and (7) 
(^anda plain. 

Tbe Nagpur Plain rises to an altitnde of about 1,000 ft. and 
extends from the Pilakpnr bills in tbe neighbourhood of Katol on tho 
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>test to the Ballahi hills on the tasl. Small flat-topped btittes, like 
that of Sitabaldi in Nagpur city, break the tnonotony of this level 
tract Practically the whole of the plain is drained by the Kanbans 
and its main tributary, the Pench. 

The town of Nagpur stands upon the eastern edge of the lava 
plain. Nagpur is the adminislrativo centre of C. P. The city shows 
the characteristics of a growing metropolis. In this city the com- 
mercial, tndustnal and administrative functions of the province have 
integrated to a considerable degree The city stands on a smil! 
stream, the Nag To the east and south-east the city overlooks the 
expanse of open plain*. The railways connect Nagpur with Bombay 
and thus have opened up the Nagpur plaios for the export of cotton 
to the Lancashire market. The trade in cotton is the real foundation 
of the prosperity of Nagpur. The exploitation of the Manganese ores 
and marble in the neighbourhood of the city form the second major 
base for its prosperity The Manganese ores are sent to Bombay 
which exports them to overseas market. Nagpur has thus developed 
wide regional contacts It is also an important export centre of 
timber of the Satpuras, mainly teak, tal and satin wood. Today it 
boasts of ten Urge industrial establbbrneots. It is also an active 
distributing centre of oranges. It Is an important railway junction, 
one line linking it up with Koshangabad in the north across the 
Satpnras via the Imp^rUot town of Betul : the second system link- 
ing it up with the towns of the Puma valley ; the third leads to the 
south via Wardba ; and the fourth important system leads to the 
east linking it np with Rajpur, RiUspur and Rajgarb. There ara 
branch lines as well leading to Cbbindwara, Umrer, and other towns. 
Thus Nagpur to-day forms the hub of some of the important railway 
communications in the centre of India. This fact in itself ernpha«ises 
the regional dominance of the city in this part of India. 

The Wainganga Valley is silueted (o the east of the Nagpur 
plain. Its maximum width is about balf a mile. The main 
valley snd tbe tributary valleys are studded with large artiflcial 
lakes, which were constructed in the past for irrigation. Hence this 
tract is known as ‘the lake region' of the Central Provinces, Bbanadra 
stands on tbe right bank of tbe Wafoganga, a few miles up its con. 
fluence with the Ranhao. It is an old fort town. Handicraft trade 
in brasswotking and cotton weaving is declining. Rice is the main 
crop of the ares. The neighbnnriog forests yield valuable timber. 

The Katangi-Balsghat Alluvial Plain occurs in the north-east 
of the Ambagarh hills, and extends from tbe Bawantbari valley 
to that of the Walnganga. It is (ringed on the north by the foot- 
hill al the Satpora range and slopes to the east. The eastern 
part contains deep black soil, and hence u more intensively cultivated 
and thickly populated. The rocks in the neighbourhood erf the 
town of Bahgbat are conspicuous (or their development of iron 
orei, and also contain copper and le^d ores. 
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The Sausar Upland FUia lies to the north ot the Nagpur plain 
and extends up to the (out ct the Sstpura lal's. The surface u 
undulating with an elevation of I.IUOlt Herr the thin brown soil 
needs manuiing and will then produce excellent crops o( cotton 
aod milietj. U is watered by a number ol perennial streams 
including the Ksnhao. The plain is miinly tocmed ol lavas. The 
towns, baussr and Malegson stand on the eastern edge. 

The Arvi Upland Plan extend* irom the Nagpur plain oo the 
east to the Waidba valley on ihe west. Ill* computed entirety 
oS lava flows and has been much dissected. A greater part ol this 
tract IS uncullutable. oeitle are, however, bred in this tract. 
Timber trees are gro*n 

The Watdhi Plain i* the lirge>t physiographic province com- 
posed ui lavas and a deep U>er ol black loamy soil m the valleys 
of the Wardha aod Uembla and olQer aicatltr streams, which yisld 
good crops ol wheat, cotton aod li.n-eedi The town of Wardha 
dominates the economic activities o( ibc region, it it a very 
important cotton market. Their are many g’Otiing and pressing 
factories. The Wardha valley coalfield* have pUyed do small part 
iQ the development ol the cotton factories ot the region 

To the sou h ol the Wardha plains occurs another lowlyiog 
tract— Chaodu Plain Tbe soil here u sandy and infertile, 

6 THE BHANDARA.CIiANDA HILLS are a forest<lid hilly 
country separating the aootbetn plains from the south-westeia rin 

ol the Cbattisgarh basin. There are quite a large number of lakes 

ia this area which occupy depressmiu suirounded by high gtouad. 
These storage tacks, aod ample surface run ofi of water make this 
region suitable far nee cultivation, ft is a distinctly rural area. 

9. THE AJANTA PLATEAUS:— From the southern edge of tbe 
Puma valley rises slowly yet another pfeateau province, traversed by 
the famous Ajanla range. The plateaus are mainly composed of basa- 
ltic lavas and contain neb black loamy soil It was ana of the most 
important agricultural regions ol India before the country got involv- 
ed in the wars of the Idth century. Since then the country is slowly 
recovering and more land as being brought under the plough every 
year. 

On the shallow water-parting between tbe Puma system and 
the Wardha system stands the town of Amraou. Amraoti has a 
trade in cotton. It ia the piindpal cotton market in Bsrar. Tbe 
railway takes all the cotton ol the area to the Bomnay marke*. 

10. THE CHATTISGARH BASIN The famous Chatlisgarh 
basin has an average elevation of 1,00J ft. on the west and south, 
and 750 ft. on the east, Tbe basin is drained by the Mahanadi nver 
system The main river, however, carries very little water except 
in the rains before it is joined by the Seouath, as Its bed ii 
composed mainly ol parous sands. It flows close to the eastern 
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edpe of the plain until it leaves it through a narrow gap. a few 
miles south-east of Raigarh. 

The Chatlisgarh Basin covers an area of about lO.OOO sq. miles. 
It forms like the Narmada valley and the Puma valley a distinctly 
progressive zone. Although rural character dominates the phia there 
are some important urban centres within the valley. The town of 
Bilaspur stands on the river Arpa and is connected with the main 
railway net of the country. It is a rapidly growing town having a 
flourishing trade with Bombay Mica is mined in the locality. .4n 
interesting feature of the handicraft industry is the weaving of 
tasar silk from the wild silk cocoons of the neighbouring forests. To 
the east of Bilaspur stands the ancient fort town of Raigarh The 
town exports coastderabJe quantities of tasar silk woven in the 
locality. Raipur is situated on the Kharun and is the most impor- 
tant commercial town of the Chattisgarh basin. It is an an:ient 
town of considerable historical interest. Raipur has a tremendous 
fatxire if and when the resources of the conntry are exploited on a 
planned basis. It can (oiro the site of a possible cement industry. 
Drug has the ruins of a mud fort of great antiquity and has not 
grown much. Its future lies in the exploitation of the very plastic 
white clay that are found in the oeiihbourhood. Laterftic iron ores 
are exposed in large quantities, while deposits of valuable iron ores 
are Vrowr to occur. Dbamtaii has a population of M,07i, and the 
linking up of the town with Raipur has opened a new chapter in the 
history of its development. It now collects the prodocts of the 
southern part of Chattisgatb basin aod a'so the exerts of the nor- 
thern part of the Bastar teaioo. Lack of communications and 
inadequate exploitation of the resources of the region are holding up 
the economic developmcot of the Chattisgaih basin. 

11. THEKORE.A.CHANDBH\KAR SANDSTONE PL^TEAUS 
ri<e north of the Pendra upland. First comes the southern plateau 
with an elevation of about 2,003 ft., to the north of which extends 
the Sonhat plateau, some 500 ft, higher. Farther north lies the 
Decgarh plateau, the highe'.t. in the area. The plateaus contain 
excellent pastures, which are leased ta the cattle bieeders of the 
neighbouring states ofRewa. The forests cannot be fully utilized 
for want of {ran<poTt facilities The area has rich coal aod iron 
deposits. The former have been opened up in recent years. 

12. THESURGUJA BASIN LIES east of the Korea plateau 
and is a fertile level tract composed mainly of lower Gondwaua rocks. 
This tract contains good pastures, to which" cattle from the 
neighbouring areas are taken eve^ year. • The uplands and 
valley slopes are covered with sal forests, which cannot be utilised 
for want of good transport. The floor of the basin is more thickly 
populated where stand most of the villages including Atnbikapur, 
the capital town of the State of Snrguja. There are extensive ex- 
posed and concealed coal deposits in this area which cannot be 
properly utilised until this area is connected with other progressive 
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The Sauiar Upland Plain hei to the noiib ot the Nagpur pUia 
and tAtend* up to the loot of the Saipura hiHs. The sutlace ts 
undolaticg with an elevation of 1,100 it. Here the thm brown soil 
needs manuricg and will then prodoce excellent crops of cotton 
and Tnilleti. It is watered by a numDer of petennial streams 
including the Kachan. The plain is mainly formed of lavas. The 
towns, ^ussr and Malegaon stand on the eastern edge. 

The Arvi Upland Plan e.xieads from the Nagpnr plain on the 
east to the Wardha valley on the west. It is composed entirely 
ol lava flaws and has been muclt directed. A greater part ol this 
tract IS oncultorable Cattle ate, however, bred in this tract. 
Timber trees are groan 

The Wardha Plain is the Ureest physiographic provuice com- 
posed ul lavas and a deep layer of black loamy soil in the valleys 
ol the Wardha and Bembia and other stcailer streams, which yi«ld 
good crops of wheat, cotton aad iin>eeds The town of Wardha 
domiBatts the economic activities of the region, ft » a very 
iinporiant cotton market. There ate many gmning and pressing 
factories. The Wardha valley coaibelds have played no small part 
to the development ot the cotton lacloties ol the region. 

To the sou h of the Wardha pUios occurs another lowlying 
ttaci->Chaiidu Plain. The soil here u sandy and infertile. 

8. THE BHANDAR.A-CH.ANDA HILLS ate a forest-clid hilly 
country sepatatisg the southern plains from the south-western nm 
ol the CbatUsgaxh basin. TbeteareqaitnalargsQumberotlal.es 
in this area which occupy depressions surrounded by high ground. 
These storage tacks, and ample surface ruD.og ol water maxe thu 
region su. table for rice culUvaiioo. It is a distinctly rural area. 

9. THE AJ.ANTA PLATEAU5;— from the scuthera edge of the 
Puma valley uses slowly yet aDotbcr pleiteau provmce, traverstd by 
the famous Ajanla range. The plateaus are mainly composed of basa- 
lliclavas and contain rich black loamy soil ft was one of the most 
impcrtaat agricoltural regions of India before the country got mvolv. 
ed in the wars of the Idth centaiy. Since then the country is slowly 
recovering and more land is beiog brought under the plough every 
year. 

On the shallow water-parting between the Purna system and 
the Wardha system stands the town of Amraoti. Amrtou has a 
trade in cotton, ft is the principal cotton maiket in Berar. The 
railway takes ail the cotton ol tne area to the Bombay miike'. 

10, THE CHATTISGARH B.kSIN The famous Cbatllsgarb 
basin has auaserage elevation ol 1,0011 ft. on the west and south, 
and 750 it. on the east. The basin is drained by the Mahanadi river 
^tem Themata river, however, carries very iiftle water except 
in the rains before it is }oined by the Seonaih, as its bed « 
composed mainly of paroas sands. It Bawt dose ta (he eastera 
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edge of the plain until it leaves it through a narrow gap, a few 
miles south-east of Raigarb. 

The Chatlisgarh Basin covers an area of about 1 0,000 sq miles. 
It forms like the Narmada vailejr and the Puma valley a distinctly 
progresrive rone. AUboogb rural diameter dominates the pltin there 
are some important urban centres svithin the valley. The town of 
Bilaspur stands on the river Arpa and is connected with the roam 
railway net of the country It is a rapidly growing town having a 
flourishing trade with Bombay. Mica fs mined in the locality. An 
interesting feature of the handicraft industry is the weaving "f 
tasar silk from the wild silk cocoons of the neighbouring forests. To 
the east of Bilaspur stands the ancient fort town of Raigarh The 
town exports considerable qoaRrities of tarar silk woven in the 
locality. Raipur is situated on the Kharun and is the most impor- 
tant commercial town of the Chaltisgarh basin. It is an anrient 
town of considerable historical interest. Raipur hits a tremendmis 
fatiire if and when the resources of the country are exploited on a 
planned basis. It can (oiro the site of a possible cement industry. 
Drag has the ruins of a muJ fort of great antiquity and has not 
grown much Its future lies in the exploitation of the very plastic 
white day that are found in the neighbourhood. Lateritfc iron ores 
are exposed in farge quantities, while deposits of valuable iron ores 
are known to occur. Dhamtari has a population of 14,071, and the 
linking up of the town with Raipur has opeoed a new chapter in the 
history of ile deveJopmenr. It now collects the products of the 
southern part of Chattisgarb basin and a'so the ex]»Tts of the nor* 
them part of the Bastar region. Lack of coromunications and 
inadequate exploitation of the resources of the region are holding np 
the economic developoieot of the Cbattii^arb basin. 

11. THE KOREA-CHAND BH4KAR SANDSTONE PLATEAUS 
rise north of the Pendra upland. First comes the southern plateau 
with an elevation of about 2,003 ft., to the north of which extends 
the &mhat plateau, gome 500 U, higher. Farther north lies the 
Decgarh pUteau, the highest, in the area. The plateaus contain 
excellent pastures, which are leased to the cattle breeders of the 
neighbouring states ofRewa. The forests cannot be folly ulilixed 
for wADt of transport facilities The area has rich coal and iron 
deposits. The former have been opened up in recent years. 

12. THESURGUJA BASIN LIES east of the Korea plateau 
and is a fertile level tract composed mainly of lower Gondwaua rocks. 
This tract contains good pasture*, to which* cattle from the 
neighbouring areas are taken every year. • The uplands and 
valley slopes are covered with sal forests, which cannot be utilised 
for want of good transport. The floor ol the basin is more thickly 
populated where stand most of the villages iflcloding Ambikapur. 
the capital town of the State of Surgnja. There are extensive ex- . 
posed and concealed ' coal depo-Ua in this area which cannot bt 
properly utilised until this area is connected with other progressive 
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regions by roads and raiivrays. Becaaseof the absence of the develop- 
ment of economic resonrce*, there ate no real towns. 

13. THE SOUTH-EASTERN PLATEAUS :-Tbe greater part 
of this physiogtaphic province ia the sontti U included in the BasUr 
State. The noTthem division is a part of the Raipur dutrict and 
the Kanlc'r Stale. The two divisions— northern and southern, are 
separated by a narrcw wj ter parling striding east-west in between 
the Mahanadl and Godavan dratnage systems. The Ranker plateau 
riser to a height of 2,000 it. and is composed of granitoid gneiss, 
and is much dissected by the headwaters of the Jlabanadi which 
forms a typical rectangular drainage pattern, controlled by faultiog 
in the rocks. Ranker, the capita) town of the State stands on the 
Pudh and could not develop for want of good roads and railways. 
To the eiit of the Hanker pUtcao lies anothar still higher and exten.* 
sivi plateau, known iS the Khariar.Nawagarh plateau, with an 
average elevation of 2.50^ ft. 

To the south of the Kbariar^Nawagaih plateau occnrs the 
plateaus of the Bastar and adjoniog states. 

Further south lies the Cbitrakot plateau with an average eleva- 
tion of 1,800 ft. The plateau is covered by sandy loam, well suited 
for rice cnltivelion, provided there is a good supply of water. 

West of the Chitrakot plateau, the ground rites and forms a 
macbmore rugged country. The InUravati cuts across the bills 
through a gorge. This is the lavonnte country of the Gonda, and 
known as the Ambujmar track The rocks are sandstones and shales, 
similar tinheae of the Aravalli mountains The radial drainage 
pattern ol this area is very coospicioos. 

The greater part of the pUtein |ust described contain valuable 
timber trees— sal and teak, which can be better utilized with the 
development of roads aod improvecieDt ol marketing facilities. 

ll&ny other tribes ate also found lu these regions. The pe -pie 
present a rather wider pattern as during the many centuries gone by 
waves of immigration Sowed into the province from all sides. The 
earlier inhabitants were driven into the hills and the forests. The 
main divisions of the settlers are indicated by the language divisions 
of the province. The north— east part of the province is inhabited 
by Hindi-speakieg people who came from the north. Marathai 
(speaViog maratlu) are found fn Berar, and in the Central and Western 
pact of the province. Goodi is spoken by the tribes. The tribes 
are gradually being absorbed into Hiodaism. The people are pre- 
dominantly igticultnral. The second most important occupation 
is the exploitation ot tniserab. 

A mention has already been made of the chief towns of the 
province. Nagpur, the capital, and Jubbalpore. a. very important 
railway junction, are the most important towns. 



MADRAS 

The Madras Presidency has an area of about 124,36? square 
-railes' (excluding the States), and a population of 49,34^,000 
The chief states of Travancore. Cochin and others are now directly 
under the Government of India. The province is second in area 
amonast the Indian provinces and it is bigger than Belgium, EngUnd 
and wales. Great Britain, Prussia and It sly. It has a total coastline 
of 1,700 miles — 1 2S0 miles along the Bay of Bengal and 450 miles 
along the Arabian Sia. The entire province lies south of the river 
Kistna and Tunjabhadra On the east it is traversed by a mountain 
range of the Eastern Ghats dividing the province into a coastal plain 
extending from Ganjam to Cape Camorin. The Western Ghats 
descend along the western coast (called the Malabar coast), 
right down to the Cape, reaching a height of more than 8,500 feet in 
the Nilgiris-Dadabetta Peak. 

The Rivers Kiitoa, Godawari. Morth Pcnnor, Palor, South 
Pecinor and Cauwari-most of which flow from west to east, drain 
ra’tber inigate the country. It is only in the delta regions 
these rivers (chiefly Kistna, Godaware and Canwari) that exteniive 
irrigational schemes nave been iotrodnced. 



Fig. 70 

, The proximity of the sea has rendered the climate free from 
■^^trem^s. The rainfall on tbs western coast and on the slopes of the 
western ghats Is heavy but as we cra» over to the east, it lowers 
down considerably and comes mostly during winter months from the 
retreating monsoons, la the central table*land on the east coast, 
raiofall is small and heat during siininier months quite e-xcessive. 
Rice, millets, ragi and pulses are the principal crops of this province. 
Cotton is grown in Tmnevelly, Coimbatore, and Belleiry. Tobacco 
is grown in Madura and Coimbatore. CoHeeisalso largely grown in 
this province and also in the States ol Mysore, Travancore, and 
Cochin. Rubber is grown principally in Travancore, and Cochin. 
Ajricaltnre is tbe’principal means of livelihood of the province. 
Irrigation has been successfully and profitably carried on in the 
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prjvmcp. tVvp we* utidM ii> 40 b«in^ 

ears, iotriffi f^roirg f»rm fi'dufnvp nutation »OfVi bn'rff 
of ll-i- capit*! rf’srjp T^«» tiiip !.8»I Jir»f>rir»f&n-!oying 197.*’^ 
bands in 191^9 40 In IW'' <4 wtre ‘S.SIN tnil*a oi roacl 

21 •ntte mHalNfl Th«r« it«e at>« ut s ltj<) ' 

l.fifs U.« prin t{’4l '“Vlts '■! tJ r vrt»viDC» arr Vladipj aod Cocbi®. 
bnt!. r.iai'ir p.-tis Thf po'-wla'-i-o it mauijy tutal and the princrpal 
cit'i-* ' ! lb* y.wntt Uadras Vtadwa. and Tiichinopcty. HiPrfo* 
frr'i ab tt SK* of •!;« popts!.t*ion of thf protrir.rr TK^ri* >rr I-ifg*' 
nun ol Incliin ChrtMiafts m ifcn PifMdmcv and they con'''*-'®*® 
neatl', P'l of ib< 'otai < b'>«tians lo India Tt»rp ate 

omifT-ttif* IB ihf Ptr'-den"' Madras. \i;.fhra *nH vr.njroalii. 

Novi t-j ba'e oRpf a brv-» i-'Orral miitw *ty of lh« g'OSr'yl-y 
ptiAinie, It aeems nt^ful ’o di^-de ii into th" foI!tj«ihg natural rfgicn*- 

I. Tlie Sotbern part ol ih“ Rj*t coaat ct the Nonbern Ciicat*. 

2 Tbe S >ulb*rn part of ih« cast it»"l vr the Camatic Rfgioc*- 

J. The iJcccan pbt«»-j. 4. Tlie »Vc,i coast Rsitinn. 

Tbs Nnithsrn Citurt coscr an am of 4bout 'H' 

ruilc' anj hav*- a popu'alvn of tfian rt.OifO.if'O. Tbe itSf''® 
cerupie* a! strip of land stietcbir.g Iiuin ths lfn» of the 

sra to the foot of (been’.oru Cftafs ff»s fert'fs <fafl* o; tb* fsisMa 
and Godawan fall wuhln ut bouoduua. T..e soil is pre-era n'otly 
alljvui ani Ifie land presMls a flat monotony 

Tbe climate bare U chuacterisrd by omformA Ciigbtemperttures 
aod noist air A unique festure. is ih« fa-t that mnit of tbe ra'Olall 
occuis dutitsK; winter oiontbs <fom tbe retreaiinr tn in-o n Thtr. 
tnometer never falls tere beltw 75* f even in January iKra^e 
rainfall It about 40" annualy. Totb tbe m iMoodj coalnbute ib«»r 
quota b'lt there are no 'piiog laJos. 

Soilswhich are of the red type predominate m the rrgwa 
and a« euch ftfgatir-n becotnes a neees«ity Xbe wrigition 
sy-tems of th* deltas are laod'tn and ahoailow navication m the 
mva cmal^ In tbe defus more than SO percent of the lands is 
mifated. But still there u creat ec.ope for an FTteruicQ of irrigatioo- 

The region has no tovnu ol any great ised, S eance It i» 
poor in the matur ol ports also. Agapatau and CocoBada are tbe 
only ports worth rhe name. As we Isarnt earlier, Vaagapatam has 
a new artificial barbeur, Vitianagram is an only iaUad town ol 
any importance 

2 . Tbe Carnatic Region (or Tamil Region) occupies an arra of 
abont 23,2 -0 *q. miles in the Soothera part ol the eastern esa®! ot the 
Slidras presidency, fn 1941 the region had abont U 511,600 inhabi- 
tants. Giine from West to East, the r*lief changes over from bills 
top1»in»and tbe legion could be easily divided into an eastern pUin 
(coa«tali region and a western hflly region Old hard crystalline 
roclti are lound m tbe western half of the region wbil* the eastern 
half IS composed of young allnvian and has the best aericuUuaal 
areas ol the province. The hills have important raming industfi'*- 
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Climatically this region is quite different from the rest of Icdia 
as tt receives most ol its rainfall daring October. November, and 
December from the North East Monsoon. Daring the season of 
South West Monsoon, the region lies in the rain-shadow of the Nilgiri 
and Andaman hills. ' The average rainfall is about 30 to 35 .inches 
annually In the eastern plains, therefore, irrigation is a dire 
necessity and cmal irrigation is Urgelv earned on there, (he Penjer 
Project ths Cauveri Delta system and the Potm. Paior an J Cheyyor 
systems deserve special mention as they have conferred a boon on 
the region 

About 73 per cent of the total area is cultivable but only 4S p>r 
cent isactuilly cultivated, the largest peicentase lying m the coastal 
plain region. About 42 per cent of the cultivated area is irrigated. 
Rice 13 the c’'ief crop and occupies about 3a per cent of the total 
cultivated a.ea It is 6ro«n mostly on the fiat land, ol tiio eastern 
plain- MlUets corns next and occupy the dner regions specially an 
the centre and nest. Pulses, ground nuts and cMion al.t. occupy 
resneclahle percentages. Cotton is important in Irichonopoly. 
Madura and rinnevelley »herc black cotton soil is the chiel lector. 
Tobacco is important In Madura and Triobonopoly. Brrri. and 
■chiircoU are manulactuied in these centres and are lamoui all over. 
Tea is grown on the slopes ol the Nilgin liilK In the matter ol mineral 
wealth the region is poor. Some deposits ol graphite end blaclt lead 
otcur in Tinnevelly. Some mica is mined in Nellpte, Modi ssit is 
■obtained from sea. -water on the coast*, fearl Bihing and fishing 


are important iadustries. 

la the matter of dcasity of population, the figures Mand very 
high-463 It U much higher in the eastern plains. The region 
has very old migratory traditions. There are three mam 
-streams of emigration from this region. People migrate temporarily 
to the tea and rubber plaalatioas in Coimbatore and Nilgtris. The 
second movement is to B^r-na and Ceylon and the thud to Malaya. 
Emt<'ration is heavy from the distric's where irrigation facilities are 
low.“ the chief areas are Tanjore, Txichonopoly, aod Tmne-. 


velley. 

As in the Notfaem half there ate no natural harbonr* in this 
region also, although some small ports do exist. (Pondicherry, 
•Cuddalore and Tuticorin may be mentioned) Madras Is the Iwgest 
I port of the province and even tt does not have a natural hatbuDr. 

■ Asitatedearlier, a new artificial harbour has been added to it It 

is alio the capital and the biggest town in the .province. 51adjra it 
another important town. Otacamand, the summer capita! miy alio 
be mentioned. 

, 3. The Deexan plateau (fncloding the Eastern Ghats) presents 

the roughest topography In the province. The average altitude ranges 
• from ©W-feet to 2000 feet. The sniface presents an undnlitL-ig out- 
' look. The rivers flow through broad valley*. The region at 
’ a whole represents an arid piece of land getting below 30*’ of rainfall. 
■ Heaviest rain f«ll* on the slopes of the Ghat*. 
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province, tlie area wtider irrigation in 1939 40 being 
acres, interest earning trt.m picductive litigation works 
o( the capital at charge Thcte were l,8tl I.ictorics employing 19'.^ 
bands in 1939 40 In 193H. 39 tbcio were 38.818 mites of road cntol 
which 'i4,S54 were metalirrt. There were about 5,100 miles of railway 
Imes The ptmcipil ports of the pioviace are Madras and Cochin, 
both maior ports The population is mainly rural and the principal 
cities of the province are Madras. Madura, and Tricbinopoly. Hindus 
. form aVi 'ut. &lt of the population of the province. There are larg* 
numfcrrs of Indian Christians in the Presidency and they constitute 
ncailv 6‘1 ol the total native Christians tn India, There ore J 
umversilies in the Presitlenry Madra*. Andbra and AnnvTnalat- 
Now to have offer a bnei general summary of the geography of the 
province, it seems useful to div.dc it into the following natural regions. 
1. The Nothern part of the East coast or the N'otihern Circars* 

2 The S mthero part of the east coast or the Carnatic Regions. 
3. The Deccan plateau. 4. The West coast Region. 

The Northern Cucars cover an area of about 31.533 sq. 
iwka and have a popu'atioo ol more than t3,0t 0.000. The regtoa 
occupies a i/Wlying strip ol laud stretching from the line of the 
sea to the foot of the eastcto ghats The fertile delta of the Kistna 
and Godawan fail within It* boundaries. The soil is pre-em.nently 
alluvial and the land presents a flat monotony. 

The climate here is characterised by uniformly high temperature* 
and taoisl air. K unique feature « the fart that moat of the raiotall 
occurs during winter months from the retreatiu? inon\o.in Ther. 
rnometer never falls here below 75® F even m January The average 
rainfall is about 40“ annualy Toth the monsoons contrihule their 
quota but there are no spdog raicis- 

Soilswbich are of the red type predominate in the region 
and as such irrigation t-ecoiues a necessity. The irrigation 
sy‘tems of the deltas are modem and tiro allow navigation m the 
mam canab In the deltas more than 60 percent of the lands is 
irrigated But still (here is great scope for an eateasion of irrigation. 

The region has no towns of any great iignificaoce. It is 
poor in the matter of ports also. Agapataa and Coconada aie the 
only ports worth the name. As we learnt earlier, Vizagapatam has 
a new artificial harbcur. Vmamgram is an only inland town of 
any importance 

2 . The Carnatic Region (or Tamii Region) occupies an area ot 
about 23,2^0 sq. miles in the Sonthera part of the eastern coast of the 
Madras presidency. In 1941 the region had about 11,511^00 inhabi- 
tants. Goiog from NVest to East, the relief changes over from hills 
to plains and the region could be easily divided into an eastern plain 
(coastal) region and a western hUly region Old hard crystalline 
• “'* **** western b»W of th* region while the eastern 

halt is imposed of young allnviaiii and has the best agricnltunal 
areas of the province. The lulls bare important miinDg InduslTie*. 
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Climatically this region is qolte different from tbe rest of India 

-as it receives most ol Ua rainfall dating October, November, and 
December from the North East Monsoon. Dnnng the 'eascn of 
•South West Monsoon, the region lies in the rain-shadow of the Nilgin 
and Andaman hills.- The average tamlall is about 30 to 35 inches 
annually. In the eastern plains, therefore, irrigation is a dire 
necessity and canal irrigauon is largely earned on there, the Perijer 
Project thsCiuveri Delta system and the Poim. Palor and Cheyyor 
systems deserve special mention as ittcy have conferred a boon on 
the region. 


‘ About 73 per cent of the total area ts cultivable but only -13 p.-r 
■cent is actually cultivated, the largest percentage lying in the coastal 
plain region. About 42 per cent of the cultivated area is irrigated. 
Rice is the chief crop and occupies about 35 per cent of the total 
cultivated area It is grown mostly on the flat lands of the eastern 
plaitn. Millets com: next and occupy the dner regions specially in 
the centre and west. Pulses, ground nuts and cottou alio occupy 
respectable percentages. Cotton is important in Tnchcnopoly, 
Madura and Tinnevelley where black cotton soil is the chief factor, 
lobacco is iinporunt in H.dara and Tmhonspoly Btirn and 

e/iwoofs are manufactured in these centres and are famous all over. 

Tea Is grown on the slopes of the Nilgin hills. In the matter of mineral 
vreslih the region is poor Some deposits of graphite and black lead 
■occur in Tinnevelly. Some mica is mined in •* 

obtained from seai-water on the coasts. Pearl fiihing and fishing 
ate important industries. 

In the matter of density of population, the figures stand very 
high-463. It U much higher in t.he eastern plains. The region 
has very old migratory traditions. Tliere are three main 
streams of emigration from this region. People mig«te lemporanly 
to the tea and rubber plantations m Coimbatore and Niigiris. ine 
second movement is to Bi^rTia and Ceylon and the third to slaiaya. 
Emigration is heavy from the distric's where irrigation faaliliM are 
low. the chief areas arc Tanjore, Trichooopoly, and Tmue- 
velley. 

As in the Nothern half (here are oo natural hsrlwur* in this 
region also, although some small ports do exist. (Ponoicnerry, 
•Cuddalore and Tuticorin may be roentioce'3) Madras is the largest 
port of the province and even it does not have a natural nartwor. 
As stated earlier a new artificial harbour has been added to it U 
is also the capital and the biggest town in the province. Mad Jra is 
another Important town OUcamand. the suminsr capital mi> also 

he mentioned. 

^ 3. The Deccan plateau {includiog the E«l«n Gluts) preseaU 
the roughest topography in the province. The average alliludc roogw 
froTO 600-feet to 200n feet- The surface presents an undulating out- 
- 'l' rivers flow through broad valleys. The_ ““6'?^ »* 
■ whole represents an arid piece of land getting be!o'» 30 of ramfaU. 
xi'avlest rain fills on the slopes ot the Ghats. 
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Voits\» #nrt 'Aaslt- l^tnJ «Uriti i»m a liURt pmenURt ol 
aita. Onlv » small of the Uis«i it actuAlly ciiltivjtea- 

IriiijitKiti js cftiiitd on by meant ol fctervolrt and tank*. 
(The Kj]rnool.Ciitld.ip* taftal impairs a valley t-elween the Kistan* 
and 5‘c ni,«t nvepi I 

Maiisti are the mam nop KaRi and cotton are alto cnUWated. 
Rice and wheat occupy only »maH urea* Ilie region presents {,*><1 
opportuoitira lor mining industiv ■( an I when gieater facilities fer 
proper piodiictton arc introducwl 

THlv WEbT COAST REGIO‘4 Tranvar.circ and Cochin also form 
part ot rhu recion but they are desenhed teparately) » a contiriut- 
lion cl a simitur region described «nd»r B >mtiay The pliint lymS 
west of the Ghats ore much br*>»dfr rfun their counterpart m the 
I3omb3\ Prtttdercv, ft h alto wetter and has a longer rainy tcasoD* 
A number of sand dimet r>ccur on the coJtt which hat a number of 
ccccimt trtra TV.* tiopca ol the Wetteto Gbat* ate coveted by deo*c 
(crests Manglere and Calicut ate inp-nlHiit towni ol iha region 
TRANVANCORB occupies .1 gocxl |>i«r«iot>, ol this region It has an 
area ol about 7, 625 Sq miles and a population ol 0,070,780. the 
aversee deoiity being vert high 796 (mote than lUOO in ioree parts,) 
It l«4 At, the aouthetn end ol the Irdun Pttjtosula. 
About 250 sq intbs ate covered nlth thick tropical jungle aud 
2,000 sq. miles more ccRsUts of hilly grass land, ft contains a long 
strip ot the fertile 'coast plain with many lnter>cenneeted water 
lagooni snd a patt of the Western Gbalt 

The rainlall u very heavy in Travaneore. The «reatest quantity 
brought by the Muth>we<t oonsoon (alls between May and August 
The average annual rainfall Is over 100 mches A dozen piincipal 
il\eis, w'lb theh tnhutailes and ramlhcations, intetesect the country 
in all directions. 

The soil of the country varies (icm plsce to place •' Along 
the coast Is fine whitish sand with a mixture of calcarous city as a 
lower st.atutn, combined with Vegetable matter ; then the lower 
puts ot the vallej I consists generally of a bcownish coloured cUy. 
often porous and permeable and in seme places, stiff and bard to 
work ; the upper-lands reposes on a basis ol laterite which 
fiequently apjjrais snpetfirrally in large masses.”* 

, Rice is the staple food crop. The ares under oil-seed*, (which 
ii'nothiog but cocoannt in Travoocote) is appreciable 

Coconut, a staple food crop, which is also a good commercial 
crop, is intensely cultivated in Travaneore. Special crops of impor- 
tance in the State are tea and rubber. Coffee u a minor crop. "The 
combination of cash crops lik« paddy and tapica and 

money crops such as cocoauut and pepper. intinUifi an exceedingly 

dense population in Ttavancore.'** 

*Iffip«rlaI Gautier, - 

•Food rianoipe.fuf Four. 
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Tea, rubber and cardamom plantations are flourishing concerns 
in Travancore. The growlh ot tea plantations in Tranvancore can 
be seen from the following figures. 

1920-1924 •<8.655 

1930-1934 73.729 

1935-1938 77,585 

In 1935-36. in Travancore 6,363 acres were under coffee. The 
' manufacture of coir yarn is also an important industry in Tr^an- 
core, inasmuch as, out of the 351,076, industrial workers 126,127 nr 
38 p. c, were employed in this industry in 1931. Oat of the total 
export of Rs. 21 25 crores from the State, in 1930, coir yarn 
accounted for Rs. 2 crores roughly. In 1939, rubber plantations 

covered an area oflOO.869 acre* and the total production during the 

yeaf was 23,353,760 lbs. 

All tho-minerals in Travancore have not been explored. Plum- 
bago is the only mineral worked to some extent. Mica of superior 
quality is found in various parts of the country. Graphite also 
occurs in the State. Vast quantities of Thorium have recently been 
proved in Travancore. 

■ Travancore receives more Immigrants than the immigrants it sends 
out. 

The immigration is mainly to the tea, rubber and cardamom 
estates in the Highland Division of the Slate. Two reasons are 
given for this flow of outside immigrants, Firstly, toe TamU 
labourers are considered more efficient for plucking tea leaves, and 
secondly, the tea and cardamom estates of Travancore are inawei- 
sible to the people of the State due to a lack efgood cemmunicitions. 
A new road has been recently opened which may solve tbis problem. 


Trivendrum, the capital of Travancore, is a modem town with a 
university. It is also a railway centre. Allepy is an important port. 

CocAm Is another slate much smaller in size than Travancore 
<only about 1480 square miles in are* h**ing a total population oi 
about 1.422.000 persons. 

It is situated north of Travancore and both of them are very much 
^ alike. Like other areas on the south coast of the Indian pCTiniu'a, 
the State enjoys the benefit of two monsoons, the _ South-West and 
the North-East From the former it gets most of its rainfall. The 
«iverage rainfall Is over 100 inches. One of the most peculiar 
physical features of Cochin is the line of interconnected Ugoous 
almost skirting the sea shore. 

The soil may be divided into two distinct groups (i) The ‘red 
ferruginous derived from ferroginoos stones, laterite and other 
*ocks. (ii) The 'arenadous’ being the flinty sand basis littoral 
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tracts— improved by manure and the siU o{ river. "The geological 
formation of the lorest tract is gneiss, which is eminently fitted for 
luxarunt forest growth." 

The chief harvests are(l) Vttppu (September to October) (2) 
Mundakhan (December to January) earned on with a great deal of 
transplantation , 1 1) PurrcAaf (March to April) and (4) Ko'U (April 
to June) The last named is peculiar to Cochin, Travancore and 
Malabar and mears ihe cultivation of paddy in the fresh water lakes 
after ‘training away the water * A good KoTe crop often saves the 
State from the effects ol other bad harvests Leaving the fields 
fallow 1^ almost unkrown, except in the case of KoTe lands * 


The agricultural situation in Cochin can 
IcltoviLg figures. 


Agrleuliural Statistics 


be studied from the 


Percentage of Total Area 

54.20 51, *0 


Percentage of 
cullivated area 
63,20 


Cfifhw has-good plaotations of tea and rubber The first rubber 
plantations were started iQ I9U3 on the PilapilH bills. Tbe acreage 
under rubber has increased ever since In lf31 there were seven 
inbber p'intauona with an aggregate area of about 10,000 acres 
In 1939, 13 710 acres were under rubber and the total production 
duimg that year was 3,721,92$ Ibs.f 

There are coKee pUatattoos also. In 1802-1870 about 9,470 acres 
were Iea<«d out for coffee on tbe Neiliampathi bills. "Most of the 
rotlee IS exported, and owing to tbe want of traniport facilities the 
.. acieage under cultivation has been decreasing and to-day there 
aic about 6,000 acres under coffee". Tea is displacing coffee to 
a certain extent. In 5935'3'>' coffee occupied only '^,072 acres. 
The acreage under lea has increased greatly, it is now 2,59/ acres 


Leather, cotton weaving, coir manufacture and ceramics also 
exist on a smalt ica’e in Cochin. Cocoanut oil-pressing, once a very 
flouttshing concern in the Slate, is declimog of recent years dne to 
the competition from Ceylon. 

Cochin is Ihe capital and the most important port of the state. 
It was once an Impotanl coir port. It is steadily moving towards 
Importance and economic development as an important port and city. 


NORTHWEST FRONTIER PROVINCES. 

In 1901, the N. W. F P. was severed from the Punjab, It is 408 
milfs long and 279 miles broad and the total area amonots to about 
39,276 sfj'iate mil'’s. It is about J the size of England and Wale«. 


•Oimii Rtpori. Coebin, 1106, ixiszit, 
tirdian Rubber Slstiitici, 1939. 
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Politically it consists of the 5 British of 

■Khan. H«ara. Kohat. Peshawar and Bannu. . 
a Trans-Fronlitr Area contamiag five -.l-.an and aUo 

Khyber. Korram. North Waziristan and South Waairistan ana au 

the Tribal Territory. , „ 

Geographically the province «»* *soathw°ardf bc%nd^ the 

the North West Dry Region whica sketches ,,,,-.ff,r/arh and 

Indus through the Punjab districts of Mian^ah. ^ Paniab. 

Beta Ghazi Khan and occupies a major portion ° * _,omjtamous 

Taken a, a tha province o““Pl'* » T ? . 

trset.. But one may divide it into 3 geographica g 




ORISSA 

Id sepaiatiDg Oris3a from tbe combined province of Bibar and 
Orissa, the aim kept in view was to make it ao area of linguistic 
units as \t is to-day. Orissa » tbe name given to the whole country 
where the main langnage of the people is Oriya. The following areas 
having Oriya speaking people, have been combined to form tbe new 
province (From 1st April, 1936). Orissa division of the former 
province of Bibar and Onssa, (2i the Ganjam district of Madrass. (3) 
Portions of Centra) provinces, Khanan. Raipur and Cbandhapur, 
The new province has an area o: abonl 32,0D0 square miles and a 
population of 1 1,734,000 Orissa is a backward province both in 
the matter of agriculture and industries, although its natural and 
mineral resources are not so bad. 



Physically it is a beter hignous region as it has two district sub- 
divisions (1) the plains comprising mainly of the valley of the 
Mahanadi and its tiibutariea and (2) ibe interior hilly region. The 
Kortbem portion of the coastal plain is unproductive. The central zone 
is a fertile alluvial plain having many deltaic formations. Towards the 
Westland tends to rise. 

The climate is free from extremes, the maximum and minimom 
temperatures being 82F and68F respectively. The average rain- 
fall ranges between 45 and 55 indies annnally. 

It is well watered by the Uabaoadi. its tributaries and their 
»naU. Cuttack district eaje^ an extensive system of irrigation. 
Balasore and Puri having a tmaMer space, iaterveniug between tbe 
hiUsBRd the_coasi„aj-e. for. the. most. qar,*,. dft.’pindwir, -idfilJi 'ha. 
rainfiii. The south of Batasore has some irrigation. 
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Orlisa is peculiarly liable to disastrous "ver-fioods. which spread 
death and destruction. To control such calamities 
the rivers have been constructed. But sometimes these 
' meats prove mischievous, instead of nseful. In their downwar .. 
the channels become gradually small capable ‘ „ 

part of the water daring floods. Hence escapes like ^ y- 
are necessary here. The constructed erobankments by cl g 
safety-valves increase the danger of inundation.* 

■ Agriculture is the main industry. The following figures are usetu . 

■ Agricultural Statistics Perccn- 

Percentagc of cultiv- of 

able area cuUivat- 

_ ed area 

Doub^ Irrigated 
cfoppeu 

9.2 


Percentage ol Total Area 


Year 

Cultivable 

Cultivated 

Cultivated 

1911 

' 70.3- 

55.5 

78,3 

1921 

73,2 

53.8 

73.5 

1931 

73.2 

, 53.6 

73.3 


, Rice is the chief crop and occupies about bu/o « 

cultivated area. Other crops are jute, pulses and sg hand. 

Turmeric is extensively cultivated. ’Jij“*rofthy are very 

.loom Indostfies, <«<f» and t«stwe,* • an<J /LL «( skill and 
c^mon, which -have reached a high niangaoese 

efficiency. The chief mineral products are iron, hmestone.^ro 
and mica ! 60®A of India’s iron ore c< 


factories in 1937-88 was 72 w'itb34.8tK hands including 

.j'jrkers. Chilka and Pari export 9.000 i- hinc being an 

50,400 mds. of fresh fish to Calcutta every fo«sts 

tmportant industry in Orissa. A la^e area >* ,Icfn5 form 

Prodncing a considerable quantity ol timber. _ tho 
■ ®"other minor iadustry. In 1937-33 the Pf®''*°'^® xhe total 

roa ds, of which about a thousand miles ™ ' 500 miles, 

"“'eage of railway In the province IS only a mil jtimulns 

Th* construction of Vizagapatam harbour has 6 mostly rural 
>» the foreign igeVovioce The ■",■”",’^.11. 

^nd majority of them are Hindos. The number _ 

it the old capital and near it a *'f,ugf,d on the 
ected for the construction of the new «*P'f “I’. ..ntre fsmons for 
- Mabanadi and is an important town 

»«oW. silver and ivory industries.^ ifindM^ Fiihing is 


..v'r- -rsss. 

The AtiuicRrriew, October 1926. 



THE PUNJAB* 

The Punjab or th« and oi fiv^* rivcM mty n^i'.lv ba ciilsT the 
g\ft oj cunal vTigJtion. because not very ago, bifore the 
coDitiuctson oithe mcatmagmficeot canal fyitem in the worl^l. this 
area drained the five great rivers (Sutlei, Beas. Kavi Chenab 
and JheJuro) presented quite a dreary OJtloo* and bad a very thin 
population owing to an acute lack of rainiall just like portions of 
Sindh, N. W. F P and Ra\palana To-day, however, things have 
totally dunged and our provioce s pplies food grains not only to 
dehcit aieas wuhm India but alsooaUide. We base already learnt 
about irngalional and agricultural details regarding this province, 
here, theteiore. it may only sulfice to reproduce them rn a brief 
itjle. 

Lying I tween the Indus and the Jumna and bonleted by Rajpa- 
tana in the south, the Punjsb occupies a vast stretch of alluvial plains 
measuring about 100,<.'0 > squire miles exclusive of the many native 
states which not long ago were under Its po'ilicil control— the most 
important bking I'aliala (area 5.933 sq isdes aod popolailon 
l.W8,25D, Jmd area 1,292, sro. polupatioo 3.61,812, Babawalpur 
area6,03<J square miles populatsoo J95 797) The ,^orth-easterii 
portion includes pirtions ol the Himalayan and sub-Himalayan 
region], \Vhite the North-West n a dry plateau, which is really a 
continuation of the North-West Diy Kills Region. Tne Punjab 
plains contain alluvium of unplumbed depth. The middle Hinialavas 
consist ot crysUMic rocks and moch xcetainorpboted strata. The 
Himalayas are of comparatively recent geological age and they are 
stilt being uplifted. There are two main Oessei of soils in the pro- 
vince the sedentary soils of the bills ani.the aituvial soils of the 
plains The bill soils are not very d«p, their depth varying tro.-n 
a few ioches on exposed si pes to several |eet where forests are 
preserved The alluvial soil in the plaint is thousands ol feet deep 
aod is very fertile. 

Like the rest of the country, Panjab has three seasons— (Winter, 
Summer and Ramj). The temperature conditions as a whole present 
extreme, contin-nul outlook owing to tbe absence of any temperiog 
influence of the sea During the summer season, the temperature 
may rise asWgh as 120F while in December and January it comes 
down very low. The mountains present, quite temperate conditions in 
summer and rather very cold conditions in winter with snow as a com- 
•mon feature. Rainfall is dominated by the South-West monsoon but 
owing to topographical reasons, the province gets little rainfall during 
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tbw season, although it gels the advantage of both the Arabian Sea 
Branch and the Bay of Bengal Branches of monsoon. In the winters 
rainfall comes from the North-West. This fs due to cold weather 
disturbances, but tbsir force decreases as they reach the Gan^etjc 
valley These depressions advance from the West, coming over Iran 
and Afghanistan into N. W. India. Their exact origin disputed Some 
have close association with the Mediterranean Sea, other are probibiy 
secondaries, and are associated with the same types of weither. 
The rainfall on the hill slopes (places like Dhar.imsala and Dilhousie) 
get quite heavy rainfall above 8'I" and are covered by foreit- having 
oak and Deoilar). On the other hand th>re are places in smth and 
west where ramfafl fs over below 10". 

It IS therefore evident that in a very large psrt of the area, 
irrigation is an absolute necessity, svitboul which agriculture becomes 
uncertain and poor. A detailed account of the important c.inal 
■ systems has already bjen given in the chapter on irrigation 
Hence it h only necessary to give a brief outline About tfiS 
million acres of land are under canal irrigation There jre more tnan 
2 dlO miles of Government canals and about 15,000 miles ol distri- 
butaries. The largest irrigation works a'C; — 

fl) The Sutlej valley canals irrigating about 15 mtlli'm a'*res 
(J) The Lower Cbenab canal irrigating about 2.3 million acre» ^3) 
The Upper Bari Doab canal irrigatiog about 1.2 millico acres (4) 
The alrhtnd canal irrigatiog about 1.79 million acres, (5) The 
Western Jumna canal irrigating about 0.6 million acres (61 The 
"* Haveli Project irrigating stout 7.0 lakh acres. Besides there are 
about.6,32,182 wells irrigating about 43.46.200 acre*. 

Taking the Punjab as a whole, the land utilization figures* are 
Total Area - 61.001 € thousands of acres. 

Cultivable - 30.992,6 „ ’ „ 

Waste - 37,186.8 „ „ 

Fore.ts - J. 975.2 „ „ 

About 33 percent ot the cultivated area ss under wheat. Cotton 
is’ the most important summer crop. The following fable gives 
urop acreages for the province. 


• Rice 



951,181 

Wheat 



9.884.202 

Barley 



799,399 

Jowar" 



878.538 

Dajra 



3,882.825 

Maize 



1.144, 402 

Grain 



. 3,450.144 

Oil seeds ‘ 



1,481,456 

Sugar 



649.173 

Cotton 



2.655,814 

Fibres 



2,717,437 

Tobacco 


’ 

60.593 

Fodder 

t- - 

... 

'5.21 5,941 


It, , ,*M«nlj«in DO»l bi- lb* «C(Rn-«bIe 

by l>r K*il S4f*d nddin-AbinkJ. puUitbn] from 
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Wheat. Wheat ii an impoitiuit crop not only becaaie of the 
exj-ort trade but tiro became it is the stsple food of a targe part of 
the population. But the e\>untity of wheat exported U only tmt 
which is in excess of the requirements of the population. The . 
yield varies in dlBerent localities, being 5 to 10 roaonds lo 
unirrigated lands and S to 2S manods pet acre in irrigated lands. 
Harvesting time for wheat begins in April and towing is done in 
October and November. Wheat is grown all oxer the province in 
considerable quantities except ibe AtnbaU Division and the Foroz«« 
pur District. The Districts oi Lyallpur. Gurdaspur, Montgomery 
Jullundur and Multan deserve special mention 

fiartry. Among winter crops barley comes next to wheal. 
This IS a lood grain grown on soils which are inferior in composition 
and moisture. This is a coarser gram which it more hardy than 
wheat. This is grown mostly in llissar. Gurgaon and Feruzepur 
Districts. The important use made ol birley is for brewing and 
malting. 

Gram. It is a winter crop and holds a proBlaent position 
ametiB tb* pulses. It it cultivated in unirngatel lands and there- 
fore IS de^ndant on rainfall It is cultivated in considerable 
quantities in the districts of Ferozepore, Hissar and Ludhiana. 

This is a summer crop requiring special conditions for its 
cultivation. It can be arowo in hoc climate with plenty ol water 
supply and moisture. The sub-montane distnets oi the Fonjab art 
specially faxonrable (or Us growth The districts ol Hoshiarpur, - 
Kangra, Simla and Gurdaspur are among the important producers. 

Cotton. Thisls an ImporUnt commercial crop which occupies 
a promiDcat position io export trade. Tbe variety of cotton grown 
was mostly short staple (Desi) but in recent years long staple 
f AmtiicaoJ variety has become more popuiar because oi tbe high 
value that it fetches. Cultivation of cotton is possible only in irrigated 
lands. 

CoUaa requires hot moist climate for sowing, mod’tate rainfall 
during summer months and dry aulutno at tbe time o( piclcing. It 
is grown in large qnantittei io the canal colony districts of Sbabpur. 
Montgomery, Multan, Lyallpur and Sheikhupura. 

Sugar-cane This is a crop the possibilities of which were not 
properly appreciated till recently. India used to depend on imported 
supplies of sugar. Plenty of sealer supply is necessary for its growth. 

Its cultivation demands a good deal of the time and attention 
of the cultivator. However, its value adequately compensates him 
(or the trouble involved. Among the sugar growing provinces. 
Punjab stands second to U. F, 

Sngar.cane is losvn in March and harvested io tbe winter months 
ot Xsnuarg and. FehT:tt«g..U.flrtnxMhft.tjji.hflt.rJimate.hs7inij, sufficient 
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Potato is a very profitable crop wbicb bas come to the forefront- 
in recent years. 

Frulf Indu%lry.* About 76,000 acres are devoted to fruit cnlti 
vation in the whole province ; this shows an increase of about 30,000 
acres during the last 15 to 20 years. Tbts rapid expansion is due 
largely to the opening of a nutnber of fruit factories in the vaiiou 
towns. The Punjab produces the largest quantity of fruit in India, 
having a close s’cond in U. P. At present only mangoes are 
exported The province may be divided into the following fruit 
zones. 

(a) The cool cHmate region (Kangra, Simla, Kullu and Murree) 
has mild summers and severe winters. Pears, peaches, apples and 
apricots thrive here. In higher regions there are gardens of litchis 
and strawberries. 

({•) The dry Salt Range region with its extreme climate is impor- 
tant for hardy fruit like almond and plains. 

fe) The Punjab Plains ate rather dry but have good irrigationat 
facilities. With greater extremes of climate in the west and south- 
west, tropical and sub-tropical fruits like grapes, mangoes, cherries, 
dates and lokats thrive. 

After a general survey of agricaltore in the province it seems 
useful to divide the Panjab into agricultural regions. Dr. Saeednddfnf 
Ahmad who has made a ' detailed stody of the agriculture of the 
province, is the first to sponser each a division from a geographical 
point of view. And we have followed bis divisions here. 

He divides it into seven regions 

1. Horth-East Region, 

2. North-West Patwai- plain. 

3. North-East sub-montaine Region. 

4. East central plains. 

5. West central plains (Colony Region) 

6. South-East Plain. 

7. Western Plains. 

1. The North-East Region consists of the districts of Kangra 
and Simla and a narrow hilly strip of Ambala, Hoshiarpur and 
Gurdaspnr. The raitifall is reliable and abundant, about 45.9', 
variability being less than 12%. Terracing and preparing the land 
(or cultivation is rather expensive. Hence sheep rearing is a more 
commonly followed occupation. Agricultural holdings, spedally in 


•Froit loduitrr in the Faojab br Fubat UlUh Khan, Tbe Punjab Ceographi- 
cat Rcvirw-Vol I 1942 is a yood contnlnauon aoi bai beta used. 

t Agricultural reffi«sai of (he Fimjab-Kari S. Ahmad, Tbe Punjah Ceogarphi- 
cat Review. VoL 1, 1942. 
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Kangta and Simla, are smallest ia the province (2.S acres). Wheat, 
maize, rice and poises and barley are the chief crons. Kangra grows 
all the tea ia the Punjab. Fmit growing offers another possibility. 
Not many people live in this region and settlement is chiracte- 
rised by isolated cottages and scattered hamlets. 

2. The North-West Potwar Plain lies north of the salt range 
and includes the districts of Rawalpindi, Attock and Jhelum. The 
plateau is an undulating country broken by hills and consists of 
Woodlands bearing traces of former glaciation. The soil is light loam. 
The loam here is shallow and the summer crops .are liable to be burnt 
up. Rainfall varies from 21" in Attock and Jhsliim to 31'', in 
Rawalpindi, the winter and spring precipitaMon being heavier. 
Irrigationil facilities are at the very lowest. Holdings are fairly 
large, being 5 acres to 10 acres. Wheat and bijra occupy 60 par 
Cent of the cultivated area Other crops include pulses, maire and 
gram. Vegetables are also produced. 

3. The North-East Snh-montatna Region includes Ambala, 
Hoshiarour. GurdaJpur and also ths districts of Sialkot. Jnllandur, 
Ludhiana and a part of Gujrat. The region stretches in a long strip 
along the Himalayas. The rainfall is high as well as cjuite reliable. 
As a rule the rainfall decreases towards the nortb-west and south- 
west, The sub-soil water level being high it is easy to dig wells. 
Wheat, maize, ngar-cane and fodder occupy about 7% of fbe eulti. 
vated area. The population is the densest in the Punjab and the 
holdings are correspoadingty smaller (2.o acres) 

During the monsoon loo&tbs the climate becomes unhealthy 
and damp. Rajputs are the predornfaint tribe. Irr parts of Ambala 
and Hosbiarpur much fertile soil has been lost because of erosion, 

4. The East Central Plata. TbU plain consists of old asttled 
districts from Jarona to Jbelum iDclod^ng Karnal, Ferozepore, X.ahore, 
Amritsar, Sbetkhupura, Gujraowala and a portion of Gujrat. This 
region also is very fhkkly populated. There is a great pressure on the 
soil and tbe holdings are unnsually •mail though as a rule larger thin 
in North-East submarine region. Both canal and welt irrigation 
are developed and mitigate largely tbe effects nf low rainlall. The 
rainfall besides being low is also very variable. Wheat is the 
princip.il rabi crop and cotton forms an important khaiif crop Some 
rice is grown in tbe western portion while gram is grown in the 
eastern portion. Vegetable gardealo* Is on the increase near the 
towns. There is an elaborate network of railways and roads aoil the 
area has within it two important maddir of Lahore and .t-nritsar. 

In this area we come across a well organised village 
and the land if held by smallland-boldcTs because since 
the .MogbaJs big zamiadar* aotJ Tiht^idtfS have not bt 

to uoutish. 
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5. The colon; region or W.C. PUin. This is agricalturally 
the most progressive area of the province and consists of 
Montgomery, Lyallpur and a major portion ot Jhang. Here 
agriculture has tat.en definite shape of agriculture farming. Untiil 
about forty years ago this region was almost valueless agricoUnrally 
owing to a lack of rainfall. Situated between large rivers the area 
has now been irrigated by canals most of which are permanent. 
A large number of wells supplement the canal water where 
necessary. The former Government waste lands have been 
colonized bv actual agricuhirsta who have migrated from more 
crowded areas. They have bceo set'led on lectaogles of land 
varying from 25>27 acres of area and carefully planned villages 
have been built. The holdings are large and compact which lead 
to great efficiency in agricuUore Improved raachmery is in use. 
Leading crops are wheat, American cotoon and fodder. There is 
a considerable surplus for export. The region is well supplied 
with markets which are connected with villages by roads and 
railways. The region as a whole presents a prosperous, well develop- 
ed and illuminated agncultural community. 

6. The S. E. Plain. It is situated between the Jamua and the 
Sntlej and compri<es the distrKts 'of Rohtak, Gurgaon and 
Hiaar. This region u largely devoted to dry iatinisg. Only n 
smell portion of this regioo is irrigatiod. Canals and wells are 
dilfieult to construct owing to the water table. The main problem 
of the area is to provide hardy crops and hardy varieties of 
popalar crops. Special atttention it 'paid to cattle breeding and 
the region is well noted for its excellent breeds of cattle. Bajra 
and fodder in summer and gram along with coarser varieties of 
wheat are the principal crops of the region. Bailey is grown 
largely In the district of Gorgaoa. The region is not densely 
populated aod the holdings are as a result large -the average being 
7.5 to 10 acres. In more fortunate years tbere is usually a Urge 
surplus of grain but oufortunalely such years are once in five 
years. There is always a danger of lamine and life is a constant 
struggle with nature. On the east the region 'is akiu to U. P. and 
in the south to Rajputana. lu the north one comes across wide, 
spread sand duoes and a large Dumber of camels are employed both in 
the fields and on the roads. , 

(7) Western Plains. This region comprises of the dbtricts of 
Mianwali, parts of Sbabpur, Jhang, Sluzaffar Girh and Dera Gahzi 
Khan. It is the poorest and the most backward region of the province. 
Here the people live in the old pastoral state and still retain their 
nomadic habits. One comes across tribes under Ptrs and religious 
.groups. The relief of the region h rather trying. Soil is sandy and 
infertile. In summer it is one of, the hottest regions of the north 
and the raiofall is very scanty and unreliable, (below lO", variability 
SO.% to 60 %), The land Is divided amongst big landlords who are 
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extravagant except in the matter of their fields. One comes 
across the extremes in the matter of the size of the holdings. 
The smali holdings are too small to support, its holders The region 
is as a whol e very thinly populated but compared with the poverty 

of the land me population Is much more than can be supported. 

Agriculture is very precarious and is confined to the 
places near the rivers or near the inundation canals There 
are also tiny patches of cultivation near the wells. These wells* 
are also poor in the supply of water especially when they get away 
from the rivers. Wheat and gram are grown in winter, Jawar 
and Bajra m summer. Large quantities of dales are produced. 
In a large part of the area many people live on dates for many 
months and at many places the date stones are are ground into 
flour. An important characteristic of the region is that on account 
of poor yields subsidiary means of livelihood are important. CaUle 
and horse breeding are quite paying otcupitinns Pastorol farming 
is also followed by nearly all the farmers. Villages are few and far 
between and the means of communication are backward. Very 
few railways cross the Indus to the west and metalled roads are 
also rare Only kucha roads and tracks connect the various villages. 

FORESTS . u , . 

The area under forests was 6-7 percent, of the total areas of 
the Province m 1937-38. These ate mostly to be found in the billy 
tracts Due to the lack of means of transport full economic benefit 
can not be derived from them. With the extension of railways 
and roads a greater exploitation of the commecciil possibilities of the 
forests is bound to com*. At the present extraction from forests 
usually takes the form of floating timber down the rivers from the 
hUls to the plains. It is in this way that the well known timber 
mirkets at Lahore, Warirattid. Jheltttn and Jagadbri have sprung 

Vaiiations in the climatic conditions, the quantity of rainfall 
and altitude, give rise to the diflerent types of forests. As the pro- 
vince is situated far away from the sea, it is not within an easy reach 
of the monsoons ; the annual rainfall in the central districts is about 
2U inches. In the south western districts the rainfall is even less 
and seldom exceeds 10 inches. The climite ir extremely hot in 
summer and very cold in winter. Thus in districts such as Feroze- 
pore where rainfall is scanty only such trees are to be found as can 
retain moisture, e. Kekar, Jaod and other prickly shrubs, which 
form very valuable fuel. The nortbero plains, even though better 
oS in respect of rainfall, are without forests as these have had to be 
cleared up under the pressure of population. 

Ou the southern slopes of the Himalayas .where, rainfall is 
plenty and altitude higher, we have the thick forest lands around 


* A Iive-year icoeme coKiog aooat (wocrore rupees, oi sioJtiDg erellslntbe 
province is under consideratioa of lite Govemment, 
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Simla, Kangra, KuIq and Hoshiarpar. Then there are the norlh- 
western hills around Rawalpindi and Jhelnm with comparatively 
low altitude and smaller rainfalli where the vegetation is less luxu> 
riant 

The forests of the Pnnjab may be classified under two 

heads 

(al Kill foTtsts, and (b) torests in the Plains. 

The former type are found in the hilly areas and the latter in the 
sub-montaine tracts and along the banks of rivers and canals. The 
hill forests supply valuable wood used for constmctiro purposes 
and as fuel, e g. fur piue and valaut. The forests in the plains are 
the suppliers of Ahisham and mulberry wood which is used lor the 
manulactnre oi iumlture and sports goods. 

The development of irri|atioD facilities has led to the coming 
into existence of rich forest plantation e. g , the one at Changa 
Manga, 40 miles away from Lahore : the other at Chichawatni, in the 
•Montgomery district, and the third at Khanewal. in the Multan Dis- 
trict The mulberry tree* grown in the Change Manga plantation 
supply raw insteTials for tbs flonnshing sports industry at Sialtol. 

There are also two other smaller plantations, one at Kot 
Lakhpst and the other at Hoshiarpar, not very far from Lahore, 

Apart from the ordinary tises of forests snch as the supplying 
of timber and fuel wood and providing grazing grounds for the cattle, 
the Punjab forests have a great indirect value is so far as they pro- 
vide raw material for some of the important industries. The sports 
goods industry at Sialkot which uses mulberry wood has been referred 
to elsewhere. In addition there are other industries which deserve 
mention; match manufacturing industry at Shahdara and the 
fnrnitnre indnstry at KarUrpur and Gujrat whick make use of 
shisbam wood in large qoantities ; the resin indnstry at Jallo which 
gets its raw materials from pine trees and makes useful niticlw like 
boot polish, varnishes ; the paper industry at Jagadhri gets its pulp 
from the forests. All there indnstries would not have come into 
being withont the existence of forests. 

Water-Power In the Punjab — In a province like the Punjab, 
where hardly any coal is obtaiaable. the importance of alternative 
aources of power cannot be ext gerated Fortunately, the province 
is favonrably situated regarding the development of water power, 
because it has a large number of streams and rivulets in tbe bills 
which keep Sowing throughont the year. Already there is a Hvdro- 
Electric Scheme in operation at Jogindar Kagar in tbe Slandi State. 
The water of the Uhl river bas bnn ntilised for producing power by 
diverting it through a tunnel, abnnt two miles long, and then 
dropping it down about tSOO feet below -by meaoi of steel pipes. 
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This started worlciag io March, 1933, and is supplying electric cur- 
rent to a nutnbjr of impartaat tosras ia the province. The scheme has 
only been ccmpUted in pirt. Whsa it reaches its lull development 
it should bs able to supply cheap and adequate power not only for 
domestic purposes but also for the development of industries 
and agicukure. 

Mineral Resouiees at the Poojab. The province is not very 
favourably situated as regards its mineral resources. The following 
minerals are found in limited quantities mostly in the hilly tracts. 

Coal. It is had at several places in the province The 
largest output, however, comes from the Salt Range at Dandot 
( Jhelom disirict) where mines have been worked for the North-Western 
Railway. The Dandot mines have a fluctuating output which comes 
to about 50.000 tons annually. Other places of minor importance are 
Bhaganwala and Tejawala In the Shahpur DistricJ and Makarwal in 
the Mianwali District. The total quantity produced is by no means 
sufficient to meet the requiremeota of the province and large quantities 
have to be imported from Bengal. 

Iron. Iren is found in very small quantities in tbs Kangra 
Dlstrist, at Cbahrat in the AUock District and in some of the Hill 
States, These mines cannot be worked profltobly on account of coal 
not being avallabl* in the vicinity of the mines. The quantity actually 
obtained, therefore, remains negligible. 

Salt. This is an important mineral of the province. Most of it 
is obtained from the Salt Range at Kewra and Kala Bagh. Some salt 
1$ also obtained from the brackish water at Farrakhabad in Gurgaon 
District. A small quantity is obtoiaed from open quarries in the 
Mandi State. 

Pelroltum. This is found in considerable quantities at Khaur and 
Dhulian in the Attock District. The supply, however, is not enough for 
(he requirements of the province and it depends on imported supplies. 
The oil obtained from the wells at Khore is carried through a pipe-line 
to Rawalpindi where a refinery has been set up. 

Gold. This is obtained In very nominal quantities from the 
gravel of the Indus and some other rivers by means nf washing— 
alluvisl gold. 

Good quality slate is obtainable from Kangra Valley 
near Dharamsala and at Rewari ia the Gurgaon District. The use 
ot the slate* fn the province, however, fs not made on extensive 
scale, because of the diSicuIttes of transport and the availability of 
cheap cement tiles almost everywhere. 

Salt This Is produced ia diflerent parte of the province 

and is used in the manufacture of gun powder. Important centres 
- 0 . its production are Okara (.Mmstgomery} and Bhera fShahpur). 
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Limtilone, Cement, etc. Lime for making mortar is obtained 
by bunting limestone. This is asedas a binding material. Large 
derosits of limestone are found in the North-Western districts of the 
province. The impure limestone, knosrn as "Kankar” forms a raw 
tnatetial for the manufsctare of c«nent. We have a big cement factory 
at Wah in the Attock District. 

Clays. The well-known place in the province for a special kind 
of clay known as “Multani Matti" is the Multan District Multani 
Matti which is edible' is also used for medicinal purposes. 

Alum. It is manofactured m the Miaiiwali District and the 
output ranges from 200 to 300 tons per year. 

Industiies of the Punlab. We may now give a biief description 
of the principal large-scale indostiies existing in the Punjab. 

Textile Industry . “01 the priscipal manufacturing industries 
now existing in the Punjab the cotton indnstry is the largest." 
It employs the largest number of workers and produces goods of 
maximum value. Cotton textile mills ate established at Ludhiana, 
l-ahore. Amritsar, Montgomery, Okara and Lyallpur, Their total 
prodoeticD amounts to about 33 million yards annually. 

The Punjab is the largest producer of cotton hut her industry 
consumes only 12 j per cent, of the total production There is 
therefore considerable scope for the expansion of this industry. 

Cetion Ginning and Pressing. Factories for cotton ginning and 
pressing are established in tha cotton-growing tracts of the province 
and therefore thej are found at Amritsar, Lahore, Lyallpnr. Okara, 
Montgomery, SaogU, Sargodfaa. Kbasewal, Moga, and Lndbiana. The 
num^r of such mills will aotomatically increase with the expansion 
of cotton growing. 

Wcollen Goods, The Punjab prodncei the largest quantities of 
raw wool and exports about 11 millioa pounds to other provinces and 
foreign countries. The quality is latber inferior and, therefore, better 
quality wool has to be imported There is a considerable scope for 
improving the quality and for the expansion of the industry curtailed 
especially cow that foreign supplies of woollen goods have been-. 
We are the largest consumer of woollen goods and thus the market 
is already there. It is, therefore, time that the Dhariwal 
Woollen ilills should have more rivals in the field. A suggestion has 
already been made for establishing a Govemment factory at 
Fazilka or Amritsar, both of which are wool centres of the Province. 

Hosiery. This industry is of recent origin and U making a 
satisfactory progress. It has a bright future and large scope for 
development because of the abundance of raw materials and market 
tor the coRsumptioit of itaprcducts. At present tt is exclusively 
congoed to Lodhiana, thouge factories at other places, e.g., Amritsar, 
Lahore, etc , are being established . 
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Sugar Industry. Several sagaf manufacturing factories of the 
modern type have been set no within the province at various places 
e.g., Abdullapur in Ambala District, phagwara in Kapurthala State, 
Sonepat, Amritsar, Gnjranwala, etc. But for the Central Govern- 
ment’s policy, the industry would have made considerable progress 
during these years, because raw materials can be easily produced in 
the Province. 

Resin and Turpentine. The manufacture o{ these articles is 
carried on mainly at JaIJo, where a Government factory has been 
established for this purpose. This industry could also be expanded. 

Cement Industry. With the economic development of the 
Province this industry is likely to make rapid p rogrets. At present 
it is at Wah (Attock district! that the biggest factory is situated. 
Another factory has been recently established at Dandot (Jhelom 
district). 

Cottage Industries form an important part of oot economic life. 
Certain areas have come to be associated with certain articles. The 
following cottage industries are to be found in different parts of the 
Province;— 

(a) Handloom weaving, (i) Carpet weaving, fc) Hosiery, 
(d) Iron and metal works, (e) Cutlery and surgical instraments. 
(f) Pottery, (g) Sports. <*) Ivory goods. Tanning. (/) VVooi- 
tvork. 

Handloom weaving Is an industry ot hag.staading, wbieb at 
one time was in a flourishing state. But the competition with the 
machine-made goods exposed it to a serious danger. The industry 
would have died out completely if it had not adapted itself to the 
changed conditions by making nse of imported yarn. The industry 
is widely distributed over different parts of the Province and different 
areas have come to specialise in the production of different articles. 
For example, Robtak specialises in Ibe masofacforo of turbans. The ' 
districts of Multan, Montgomery, and Jbang are well-known for the 
bed-spreads (Khes). Durrifs are a’ssocUted with the districts ot 
Ambala and Lahore, Gujrat, Ludhiana and Hoshlarpur torn out 
dress material made from artiGcial silk in larger quantities. 

Shawls of fine quality are made out of wool at Amritsar. 
Ludhiana and Gujrat, wool being imported from Kola and 
Kashmir. 

Silk material is manufactured at Amritsar, Jullundor and 
Batala. The yam used is ptrtiy of home origin and partly import^. 
Silk manutactures of these areas command a wide market all over 
India and enjoy a high reputation for quality and design. 

^ Carpets. Woollen carpets are manufactured at Multan and 
Amritsar. On account of the establishment of btg factories at 
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.saddles, etc. But with the coming in of modern methods, it is losiog 
its importance. IVazirabad, Stalkot, Blianwaii and Attock are still 
1 doing a certain amount of tanning. 

IVooi-worfe. This industry may be split up under two heads: 
Firstly, the manufacture of (uraiture for which important centres 
are Gujrat and Kartarpur ( Jullimdur district). They produce cheap 
^furniture made from Shisbam wood, which is sent out to different 
parts of the Province. 

Secondly, we have the wooden toys and other small articles like 
jewellery boxes, lamp stands, vases, etc ..being made out of wood'and 
printed in artistic designs. Well-known centres for this are Hoshiar. 
pur, Pakpattan (Montgomery), and Sahiwal, (Shahpur). 

MtseeffdHfour, Other minor industries are chick making, 
.basket-making, rope-making, etc., found practically in all parts of the 
Province. Scap making at Amritsar and Sargodha, chalkpencils and 
crayons at Gujranwala, and hand-made paper at Sialkot also deserve 
mention. 


PepatatloD. The total f«pulation of the province is 34, 309,£61 
out of which a major portion ».« , 29,269,090 live in villages whose 
number is 52,047 and caty 5.040.71 1 live in urban centres whdse 
number is a nly 283, The 1941 figures show an increase of 5 million 
over 1931 figures, a fact of that points towards settled cooditiens 
and progressive development of agriculture in the province. Tn the 
canal colonies, the increase in population during the last fifty years 
has been tremendous* The reavens are quite obvious. A study of 
density figures for the vsrious reginus of the Pnnjab shows that it 
ranges from the very lowest (54 in Chambaj to the very* bigfiest 899 in 
Amritsar). The density is mainly determined hy conditions favour- 
able to growth of agricoUaral crops. Presence of industries and 
markets as in Amritsar, Lahore and Ludbiaoa also tend to affect the 
figures. 

The Punjab is a Muslim majority Province with 16,217.742 
Mnslims Figures for others are below : 


Hindus (excluding icbedoJed caste}......D, 301.737. 

Scheduled caste ... 1,592 320. 

Sikhs ,..5,116,185. 


Caeal Colonies. _ Settlement in the canal colonies is quite a 
r^nt affair and as already mentiooevf ' the population in fhesc 
districts has gone np tfemendonsly only during the last half a 
century.^ All this has been possible only by the develop- 
ment of ' frrigai'on specially canal facilities in the fcrcnetly barren 
lands, rainfall here being very low. ' , , 


•MiwecMa^- brail t>,7r— — ai«l(»a 
' 1881 SOUI2 5S.liJ2 55J3I6 
1«J I,5:9.1W l,S3.*t5 1,444,333 


-JnsHIl— &ha«,{>ur. ” 
JSOiSC 3a3.6s?. 
6:1,031 W0.U2J. 
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Amritsar the cottage industry has lallea into insignificance. Amritsar 
carpets are exported to foreign conntries, particularly to O. S. A., in 
large numbers. 

Hosiery In recent years hosiery has come to occupy an 
important position. This is dne to the growing demand for its products 
lilce socks, stockings, pull overs, underwears, etc. The use oi cheap' 
and simple machinery imported from Japan ts a special feature of 
this industry. Impiortant centres are Ludhiana, Lahore and 
Amritsar. 

Iron and tnelal uorks. Although the Province has to get its 
raw-materials from distant parts, the industry has established itself 
in difierent centres ; Jallandnr and Batata have become well known 
for the manufacture of agricultural equipment like suger-cane 
crushers, fodder chopping machines, plongha. etc. Sialkot. Jullundur 
and Amritsar arc manufacturing iron and steel boxes m considerable 
quantities. 

Copper and brass ware in the form of household utensils are 
made at Gujranwala, Jagadhari, Amiitsar and Jullundur. 

The mannfactQte of cutlery and surgical iostruments has also 
been taken op in recent times. The industry has been gaining 

5 round on account of the installation of chromium plating plant, 
mportont centres are Sialkot, Waairabad, Bhera and Lahore. 

PoUety. Earthenware ate widely used by the poor people. 
Every village has a potter to supply its requiremeots. Bat the 
Districts o! Maltin and Gajrat have cotoe to specialise in the ptodue* 
tion of glased earthenware of artistic fiolsh. This industry fa not 
doing well now because of the cheap glass aud China wares haviog 
become available. 

In this connection mention may also be made of the cement 
tiles which are being manulactured iu imponaut centres like Lahore. 
Amritsar, Rawalpindi, Pathankot etc., on account of the increasing 
nse being made ol these for flooring purposes. 

sports goods. This is an industry which has dug its roots deep 
in Sialkot. The labour having become skilled and specialised has 
given the indasliy a peculiar advantage. Sports goods made in the 
Fuciab not only supply the market all over India but also in a 
Qomber of foreign countrier. The lodartry is in a SaarisbiDg state 
and has been able to bold its own against foreign competition. 

Jcory goods. Multan, Bhera and Amritsar are the important 
centres. Articles manufactured are combs, beeds, buttons, toys, etc. 
internal demand for these articles is very small. They are bongbt 
mostly by the rich people or by the foreigners. 

Tanning. A certain amount o! tanning in the old and primitive 
manner has always been done for the manulacture of country shoes. 
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^saddles, etc. But wUlt the coming ta of modern methods, it is losing 
its importance. VVazirabad, Sialkot. .Miaawali and Attock are still 
• doing a certain amount of tanning. 

Wood-work. This industry may be split up under two heads; 
Firstly, the Dianufaclore of farojtare'for which important centres 
are Gujratand Kartarpnr (Jallundur district). They produce cheap 
^furnflure made from Shisham wood, whmb is sent out to different 
parts of the Province, 

Secondly, we have the wooden toya and other small articles like 
jewelfery boxes, lamp stands, vases, etc, being made out of wood'and 
printed in artistic designs. tVeff^&nown rintres for this are Hosbfar- 
pur, Pakpattan (Montgomery), and Sahiwal. (Shabpur). 

ifiseeUaneaui. Other minor industries are chick making, 
,hasket<making, rope-making, etc., found practically in all parts of the 
Province. Soap making at Amritsar and Sargodha, chatkpendls and 
crayons at Gujranwala, and hand-made paper at Sialkot also deserve 
mention. 

Pcpulatlon. The total population of the province is 34.309.f6I 
out of which a major portion *.e , 20.269,090 live in villages whose 
number is 52.017 and only 5,Oto.711 live in urban centres whose 
number is taly 237. The lOf I figures show an iacreaseoffi million 
over 1931 figures, a fact of that points towards s«ltl«d conditions 
and progressive development of agriculture in the province. Fn the 
canal colonies, the increase in popnlation during the last fifty years 
has been tremendous* The reascns are quite obvious. A study of 
density figures for the vsrlous regions of the Punjab shows that it 
ranges from the very lowest (51 In Cbaroba) to the very highest 899 in 
Amritsir), The density is mainly deterrnioed by conditions favour- 
able to growth of BgricuUurai crops. Presence of industries and 
markets as in Amritsar, Lahore and Ludhiana also tend to affect the 
figures. ) 

The Punjab U a Muilicn lualority Province with 16,217.712 
Muslims -.Figures for others are below ; 

Hindus (excluding scheduled caste) 6.301 737. 

Scheduled caste ’ ... 1,592320. 

S'khs 3,110.185. 


Canal Colooles. Settlement in the canal colonies is quite a 
** already tnentibned the population in these 
dtstnctshas pne up tremendously only daring the last half a 
ceninry. All this has been noivible only by the develop- 
ment of Inigst on specially caaaj fadUUes fn the formerly barren 
Unds, rainfall here being very Jow. 


miix.s.m wJSS 
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Settlement has taken place in S. W. Punjab ^ 
liacts between the Panjab rivets 1. The lower an 


tittls oetween uie runjau iivtia i. »“= ^5^ 

colonies lie in the Chaj or the Chamba Doab between nortions of 
Ibeluin cotrespondine to the district of Shahpar, ana tn p 


jbewmcotTesponQing lo ineuwritioi ;ae 

Jbang and Guirat, 2. Lower and npper ^h^ab » districU 
Rarhna Doab between the Ravi and Chcnab corup » 

of LyaUpur, Jhang, Sheikhopora, and Gujranw^a . , ^-n the 

Bari Doab and the Nili Bar colonies in the Bari Doaa 
Ravi and the Sutlej corresponding to the districts ot tne a 
and Multan. The colonies cover an area of 5.5 millions acre . 

Most of the people who live here now came the 

the easem parts which were overpopulated Md iro 
noithernaod north-western parts which were unproductive. 

• 1..- ruouioz parau« 


coloQuatios has beeu a rather gradual process, running 

- - - ... . • js. 1 . The Lyallpur colony 


to the history of the four canal systems, j. luc w—t'-- —jim 
or the lower Chenab colony covers an area of about S,09S sq- “ • 
and its developmeni is associated with the constmcoon ot ui 


lower Chenab canal (1892—1^96). 

2. The Sbahpor colony also known as the lower Jhelosa 
colony, is associated with the lower Jbelum canal (Idl6— 21). 

3. >Vith the Triple canal Project are assotclated fhe 
upper Chenab colray (1915— 19) and the upper Jhelom colony 
il9l6— 21). 

4 . The latest of the colonies named the Tfilibar colony b 
associated with the Settle) Valley Projeet, it covets the toathero 
poiUonsof Mullau aid Montgooiery. 

Besides the mala colonies named above there are also a few 
BMcor colonies (a) Sohagpur and Sidoae, (J) Jhang, (c) Haveli 


In the colooiration of bars", two aims were in view; (a) to 
relieve the pressure of population in the highly congested districts 
of the north and the Centre of the Punjab (6) to create villages of 
better design and plau ; (e) the South Afneau war had brought 
about the need ot a tegular supply ol horses and mules and cameli 
and it was couscquenlly propel to give land to those who would 
luaintalu maces and camels for breeding purposes as in the case 


of Shahpuf and Montgomery colonies. But at present this pohev 
is being discantmoea and the land is beine tnmed incn 


_ - .i being turned into peasant 

d people are also eneontaged to have vegeuble and fruit 


gardens. 

In the lower Bari Doab colony some land has been selected 



Tho colonisU fall into three cat^ories (/) the small peasant 
proprietor, who is given about a square of land (exept m 
and Montgomery where an additional square is given to maintam 
mares and camels for breeding) (*0 **»« 

roan farmer) was given from 4 to S squares of land , (m) t e 
land lord who got from 6— Maqaares. 

Process of Settlement. Before the construction of a canal 
the tract to be colonied was divided up into Urge squares and 
rectangles The shape and size of the sub-divisions vaned from 
place to place A square or rectangle was the usual unit of allotment and 
?ach such unit was further divided into acre, squares or rectangles 
known as Killa. In the Triple canal colony nearly ™tU*oa such 
small rectangles and squares have been demarcated. The next step 
was soil survey to eliminate the worthless soil from the point of 
view of irrigation. 

By this system every otonist got his 
and the other advantage is that 
divided equally and cheaply after the death of the father. 

After the completion of the squares the 

b.u„d.d,s.l.h.a,,.=o»m.ad5d^^^^^ 

'tllUg.!'' Th. sii ol th«e chaks 

grazing and for the accommodation of the rosnuirog heaps. I roper 

attention was paid to sanitary arrangementj also. 

Houses -In the earlier sUges there was ao plm and any- 
thing which could be called a bouse was allowed *® 
first in the Nili Bar colony and other more rremt "f"* 

Jations were made out for the general layout and ssniUlion of the 

bouses. ■ The chief points are : — 

(1) A mloimum h.IgM ol i: («t loi IMiS «»><=>■ 

(2) No back to back booses. 

(3) P.ovUioool 6O0<i i JS'P"*" 

separate godowns and cattle sheds. 

(4) A verandah and a good court yard. 

'Tb.hou.o..r.g™«.llrol mod .od .uob.k.d 

root coniiiu ol wood covered 

<km ww.w.r. awm Th» clav has to be rcoesrea every year 

Wor”tt‘roioJ.l.Vo%J.io. Tl..l.o»re..re moilly on. .toreyol. 
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The ordinary position o( the viliace well {9 (he central chowk. When 
ever there is an old well rear the village no new well is constrncted. 
Tanks for washing are also provided at easy distances. Near about 
the younger colonies smalt recreation giounds have been provided 
which are used ior ventilation and exercise. Near about the Rroutid 
we have school play ground, and brick kilns. Tree planting is 
encouraged in the colony schemes to provide for timber and fuel 
and thus to spare the cow..duDg for manuring purpose. The trees 
increase the humidity in atmosphere thus tempering the hot dry 
climate of the South-west Ponjab. The roads ate lined by trees. 

Colony Towns. The location and layout of colony towns have 
been done m close co-operation with (he Raitway, Fabtie Ifeifth, 
Irrigation and Public Works Dcparlrcents. The towns have been 
selected at intervals of at test 20 miles thus giving each town a 
radius otlO to 14 miles. Ihe pure water supply for drainage, 
suilabiiity of soil in the netghbouifaocd (or brick making have been 
kept in view. 

The rectangular block system has been adopted (Montgoniery, 
etc ) All main thorough fares are straight and all open spaces in 
the town He on one Side on the main road. Road iuncliocs with 
wells in the middle aie avoided. Village roads from the villages to 
the railway stations do not pass through the main bisaart. 

Every town and its area (13 miles radjut} is self contained 
having mundis. fsctories. schoo’s, aad hospitals. Factories, ate 
always outside the towns and muodls are always near the railway 
station. l.ocal tnaekels, vegetable, fruit and meat markets, ate on 
main roads Every town bas a veterioary hospital with its slaughter 
hourta nearby. Bathing tanks for men and women are situat^ in 
the public gardens on tbe out-skirts. A sarai Is always provided 
near the railway station. Plots have been reserved for the religions 
• buildbgs of various ctanmnailies. Every town has an open space 
‘ reserved lor annual fairs. Like tbe village back to back bouses are 
not allowed. 

With the increase in popnlaiion and development in commerce 
and indcstry most of tbe towns ate fosieg tfaeir original plan and < ate 
grewieg in difierenl sites in a haphazard manner. 

Tbe tcunicipalities are alack in fnlbllicg their obligations and 
nsually no attention is paid to ventilAtioa and sanitation in badly- 
managed towns. 

Wheat and cotton are the two chief crops of the colonized 
area and their dominance has a marked influence in the lay.f»ut and 
construction of towns. ‘ Tossns like LyaJlpnr lying in > wheat zones 
abound m grain elevators and- flour mills: v Cotton cultivation 
, IS responsible for ‘ the af^earance of ginniogj factories -and 
cotton presses. 
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The province of the Punjab to-day presents a picture of all- 
Tound development and ecooosuc prosperity. Besides being tbs 
largest producer of wheat m India it is also one of the largest producers 
In the world. The Salt Range contains (he latest known deposits of 
salt in the world. It is also quite advanced in the matter of in- 
dustries. The number o! factories is about 800 employing about 
70,000 workers. The total mileage of toads is about 26,000 miles 
including 5,600 miles of motorable metalled toads. There are about 
"7,000 mi'es of railways in the province. The isileage of navigable 
canals is good. Important towns are either (1) grain markets 
like Lyallpur (wheat), Multan (cotCoa), (2) industrial centres 
like L'udbjaoa, Amritsar and Ambala. (3) or railway or 
road centres like Lahore which is also the capital. 

Note We have purposely not foUowed the usual scheme of 
natural regioas given by different btiks ai mtit ui then have 
confused natural regions with Pnvsicil regions. Dudley Stamp 
gives i natural regions vtt (1) The North-Western Dry Hill 
Region ; (2) The Himalayan and Sub-HimaUyan. Region ani (3) 
Tbs Punjab Plains (a; N. £. Plain (b> South Central PJjin (c) 

S. E. plain. The census department has (1931) divided tho 
provlaee into <1 aataral divistoas based on physicil and clirnttic 
features viz (I) lado-Guigetic Plain West ; (2) Himalayas (3J 
Sub-Himalayaa and (4 } Nofth>West Dry area. 

We believe that the agricultural sobs* described serve our 
purpose best. 



SIRDH 

The province of Sindh cccuptei the entire patBral region 
enUtUd ihe Lower Indus Velley. Like Ori’sa, Sindh was alw 
created a new province in 1936. it formerly being a part of the 
Bombay Presidency. The province has an ares of 4S,136 sq. mile* 
and a population ot 4,535.008, out of which about 59 percent are 
engaged in agiicnitnre and other industries and about 10 percent 
in rndastries most of which are cottage iadastrie*. the {vovince 
being poor both in poaer icsouices and minerals. Physically it is 
a part ot the great Indo-Gangetic Plains and is cb«racteriied by 
an Alluvial plain atretcbiog from the edge of the Baluchistan Plateau 
on the west to the Thar desert on the cast. The Indus which is 
the true Itfe-giver in the absence of raiufatl flows through the 
province. It is alto the hottest rrsion in India as “The 
Thermal Equator nasses through Siodb and the Tropic of Cancer 
ahaost touches it.” 

A great deal of Stndb ts essentially a flat desert having 
extremes o( climate. Situated on the verge of both the monsoons, 
ft gets tainfall only to the extent of much Ulow lO", The soil, 
however, is such as can easily beocSt from irrigation and is capable 
of produelog good crops. It is, however, not so rich as the 
soil of the Ganges Delta. The water supplies in the Indus are 
varying being quite low during the eight months of the year and 
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SINDH 

^Joringthis psriod on\y 

^akkSr .ndjamtao can »“PW j„ 1932, about 60 per cent 

TheLloyed (Bnkknr) the canals o( 

o! the cultivated atea U ‘"'•’'“J i„igatlon to more than two 

■ The barrage now provides petcnntol Ktw^^^ 

million acres and has brou8ht aMnt ^jl^.|^j ^,1 „„„ c„,al 

under cnltivation. The Kohri canal is 20S miles 

works and 700 miles ol ‘‘'“"fTjj, acres by means ol 1,887 

ions and command, an area rf2.8n.0»^a^l S 

miles ol distributaries and ,]JL |j|t have been dug II. B. 

canals, 3 on the 'iS''' ‘ 'J.' Idvantages ol the Barrage 

Pithawal. gives a good account ol tn- „ 

-which he calls "The EL Dora - enough water has 

" Due to the liowing 'id ®“^„„„ial and the crops have 
teen assured, irrigation has becooae ^ .^^ a 5 or « years 

surpassed the estimates lor 1931-6^ 3 1^,,^ „ , 

The cotton cropi, lor «aajnple, « ^^33^ j,, Khaiipur 

in 1932 to 8 lakhs m 1935 an<* increased from the average 

State alone the Rah* cultivate 133927 acres m 1933-37, «.«•. 

Ms:^o«/s Wcbs'lnMl 

round the agricultural wealth 01 

the Barrage.” . Barrage In the British 

The total area which too is #0 fteatly 

territory excluding the J Is 7,406.000 a«es : of this 

beneSted by the two Ee cultivated, as they are 

5,042.000 acres are expected to cc ^p^jy 2.037,000 acres. 

As the area cultivated was 407.178 acres Tne 

the increase in the very first y ^ i, approxunately 2,000.000 

annual total crop of xram p{-omiang indeed. Even 

tons. The results, on the wh^e, a e io the Barrage Zone, on the 

the population is getting re-mobiliseo m 

same account. , . *„ the people of the 

ThaltheBaimgcl> ''»'^ .* ''”' ^.3,. i^jt.ncn will suffice 
province can be proved 7* irrigation parposes in a field 

Usually a moderately deep wen ^re costs R*. t'f.O * 

ol 5 acres costs Rs. 600. while the water- s“PP^^ 

over and above the lift«Oo Kharlf seasons under the 

, pcsennUllybolhlo, .be B.b. nnd Ihc Khsr., „h., . 

Barrage System costs Rs. 33 ouJV ^ besides I Those of the 
great saving of money and of are hard-working and 

ZamindarsorKhatedars small or gooj 

who care to cultivate 

profits by agriculture alone In fatare y . 
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Ctops Laid ailiitalion fljoie* for Sindh in 1937-33 wtre 5— 
Area 20.179.5 ihoosand ol acres. ’ 

Cnltivable 10.013.7 „ 

\Va*te 19.448.1 
Forests 717.7 „ 

One point to note is that the Indas delta, unllVe the deltas of 
the Gaoges, is oseless and eeild having sons pastures. 

The folloviisg table gives the percentage share of Individual 


crops : — 

Millets - 34 

Rice ... 25 

Woeat ... 12 

Cotton ... 7 

Oil Seeds ... 0 

Other /cfdl ... 9 


It is natural to be arnmed that crops specially those requiring 
large quantities of water get onimportant as we move away from the 
Titer and the canals. 

MlnenU. In the matter of actual mineral prodoctiou Smdh 
Is very poor. As a matter of fac* no syitematic geoJogicsJ survey 
has been made ot ths area aad as such no deholte informatiou 
regarding the bidden wealth is available. The tertiary deposits of 
Rohlstan are supposed to bs rich in brown cos], iroo, alom, gypsum 
and clays of varieus types. Salts abound in the salt beds 
and hhes. prospecting m recent years claims that Smdh it 
a big potential cii field, tpedaVy at Drigh road. Bat 
nothirg definite is known as yet. Abundant deposits of common 
salt htfve been dt^r.vered in the Indus Delta and it it reported 
that they could easily last lor It'.OCo years is at an 
allowance ab .ut 10 seers pet head for year. Salt works are situate at 
Mannpur. lodnstrlally tne province is very backward. It is just to 
show the greit nnuupsrtance M iadostrres that we give the following 
table showing the average duly employment in large indniUial 
eUablishment in the province the namber o! which is the lowest 
possible 

Textile ... ... 449 

Minerals and Metals ... 66 

Paper acd P/infing ... ...516 

Gins and presws ... ... 75 


Flihlcg. Fishing as jet has attained no importance in the 
economy ol the province allboogh it is hinted that this industry 
could be very profitable. To* Smdh coast contains good quantity as 
as well as quality of fish. The Indus too could be profitably used for 
We tame purp^jse. Peari-fisbing also hofdj out bright prospects, 
the native oyster is well known all over. o f r 


'15,419 persems are employed at leasonal labour. ' 
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PopaUtlon. Sindh as a population of 4,533,008 out of which 
most of the people live io villages of which there are about 6,533 in 
the province. The number of towns is only 26, and except for 
Karachi, Sukkur and Hyderabad not many of them sbou'd really 
be called town?. Out of every 100 Troikers 60 are engaged in agncula- 
tnre and animal husbandry and only 10 per cent in manufacturing 
industries most of which ate of the cottage type. Most of the people 
live in places near the rivers or canals. A number of new settlements 
have ccmc to be in the newly created colonies in the Barrage region 
only 15 per cent of which was unoccupied or uncuhivabJe. Sindb, 
theiefore, presented peculiar colonization difficulties. Most of the 
land rximmanded by the Barrage was privately ovned and individually 
'culUvatcd. Owner lands were only few anl these were auctioned 
before the co&sttocUon of the Banage and the ifoney thus reahza 
was used in its construction. There, therefore, exists no uniformity in 
the laj'out of the settlements or in the size of holdings, The crown 
lands were sold out after rcctangnlation. Land was first leased out 
only for 5 years a/ler which perM only the earnest ones were allowed 
to retain on some fixed payment. 

Sindh is a UusUro majority province having 3,203,325 Muslim 
■other communities claim 


Hindus 

1,033,292 

Scheduled caste ... 

... 191,634 

Sikhs 

OJ.OJl 

Christians 

20.209 

Pat sis 

3,833 

Jews ... 

... 1,032 

Jains ... 

3.687 


Sindhl Is the language of the province. This language bears 
affinity to Sanskrit, hat it has worked fnfluerice of Persian and Arabic 
language and is also svrilten in Persian Arabic script. 


Sindh is very p<»t matter of fnfand transport 

specially railways and roetalled roads. There is a small Total of 
' U,7J2 miles 0 l roads oat of which only 263 are metalled. In 

the matter of raUways It Is equally psar. «-A shorter cut to Bombay 
of rail is another boon long looked for so that such other binler- 
lands as ports of Gujrat, Rajputana Kathiawar may also ^ tpentd 
out lor Karachi." A mention has already been made of the impor- 
tance of Karachi as a port and an air-base. It U also the cental of 
the province and the largest railway centre, flyderabad and Suktur 
are important inland towns sUoaied on imporiant railways. 
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HRITED PROVINCES 

Exteadiog rastwatd* Itosn the JoTJoa and niora 

or less in the centre ol Norlh^fo India is the Uoiled Provinces. 
It has a total area of almut l(H,2I7 square miles exdoding the Native 
States ol Benaies, Ram;ut and Tehrt>Garwral (total 6,276, square 
miles. The total population amoonts to 49.614, 8i3. 


Pbtsicallv more than sevcnty.five per cent, ol ths proyinw 
forms a part ol the greater Indu-Gangettc plains.* lo 
also includes portions of the Himalayas and the sub*i|itnaly*n 
tract The southern portion lyin? south ol the Jnrana (later on 
the Ganeei) i« geologically lined w-.th the bills and plateaus ol 
India -BordilVhand. This rough area In the south represents toe 
northward limits cl the Vindhayan rocks. It is broken op by lo*. 
rocky spur* of the Vinthtjwn hills cover^ with stunted 
vegetation. Isolated patches of black cotton soil occur here and 
there. 

The drainage ol the province finally falls into the Ganges. The 
rivers play a very irepertant part in the economy ol the province. 



Fij. 75. 


Climate. The province lies entirely within the temperate tone but 
falls Lke the rest ol North Ind-a within the tropical monsoon type of 
climate cn account ol the Himalavas that lie in the north of the 
legion. The Himalayas completely divide the climatic conditions in 
m*t that lies to their norrb and India that lies to their south. 
This change is both in temperature and rainfall, in making India 


»^upr<mi« hie Punjiblia* been dtali with Id detail 

called *'cbe tinned Prorince la A^ca and Oudlu, 
,^Vo«t.tieh.*Wiha»«4,ce« » ibe »e«i neir ^baranpur. 
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comparatively warmer and wetter than Tibet. The seasonal 
variations in climate are of importance because the activities of the 
agriculturist depend on them. The year can readily be divided 
into three distinct seasons, vis. Cold Season from October to 
March, Hot Season from March to June, and Rainy Season from 
June to October. 

Cold Season. This comes after the rains, about tbe middle of 
September, and goes on to the end of March. Tbe south-west monsoon 
that had given rainfall in (he preceding months, dies down. In 
some years, especially when the south-east monsoon comes late 
in June, there are a few showers in October and this fact is rather 
beneficial to tbe (winter) crops, e. g., wheat, barley, etc. 

l^e temperatures decrease considerably and continue decreasing 
till January. The weather remains bright and clear, the 
days are not so cold except when there is a breeze, hot n/gbts 
get very cold, and sometimes in January the temperature 
falls considerably in the night. January is tbe coldest month of 
vear, and the mean temperature comes down to 53*F. to 69"F. 
With the advent of February, temperature rises again and means . 
come up to S8®F, to 63*E. The difference between tbe daily 
maximum and minimum 1$ generally great. The winds that 
prevail during these months ate generally north-west or west, and 
as they come from dry lands they have practically do moisture, 
These winter winds are generally very slow and their speed always 
averages between two and three miles an hour. Whatever small 
rainfall is received during .this season is given by shallow land- 
storms that are believed to be moving eastwards from the Iran 
plateau and other local dust-storms. These dust-storms continue 
eastwards and sorcetimes go as far as Bensal. Temperature 
rises with their advance, sometimes by 20 to 30 degrees, 
Their origin and cause is still an undecided fact. Kendrew thinks 
that they resemble the cyclones of the westerlies and that they are 
tbe eastward continuation of the Soutbem European disturbances. 

If they originate in Iran Plateau, from whence, do they get the 
moistore. and why by the lime they reach India are they not 
deprived of it by the series of rooaotaios and of tabletlands that 
they have to cross on their way to India ? White on the other 
hand in summer the south-west moosoon that originates in the 
Bay of Bengal loses all its lUDUtoie by the time it reaches the 
North-west Frontier Province, and is practically without any ' 
moisture when it crosses (if at all) the Karakora m and Carpatbains 
Mountains situated on the western frontier of India. Their origin it 
still to be enquired into by the meteoiologists. 

Hot Weather. By March the temperatures begin to rise 
rapidly and the mean comes up to 80*F. In April and May the 
temperature continues to rife when it ztachn its ipaximam 
about 90*F The raaximums vary according to stations and 
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somewhire they liseas high as over llSfF. Juae a 

hat Arctpt tor the later part of U when some rainfalls 500 
temperature falls by two or Ibre* degrees fahienheit. The win s 
are generally strong and westeily and sometimes accompaniea 
by severe sand>atctms that uproot trees and do coniiaerabie 
damage to buildings and cultivation aliVe. Precipitation baraiy 
exceeds one inch and the storms mentioned above may be held 
responsible for it. This is the reason why the farmer prepares 
hU fields for bis summer crops and watts lor the ram to sow bis 
crops, but sometimes with the help of irrigation he sows crops 
eailier. 

Rslcy Season. There is a sudden charge about the middle 
o{ The samh'West monsoon sets ta and the atmosphere gets 

cooler, but when the rams fall there is no wtod and the atmosphere 
gets stuffy. Temperatures tends to lower down at all places. 
The Bay of Bengal branch of the south-west monsoon first goes 
♦brough Beagal to Gsro and KJiasi HilU in Assam. It i» then 
deflected eastwards and begins its Journey into Bihar, U. P, and 
the Punjab The presence of these bills in .Assaoi is (be most 
important factor In the matter ol the ramlall of these provioces. 

In OQr area the monsoon Qsaally breaks towaids the end of 
June. The probible date when it reaches Allahabad, may be laid 
to be the 20th of June. There is not much diilerence between the 
time oI its arrival at Allahabad and when it airives at Agra or 
hleerut. The iniervening period may be a week or less. We 
have to rely 00 eonjectares on this point. The approximate dates 
when it amves at difierent places in our region in a normal year 
have already been illustrate The rain normally contianes till the 
first week of October. Duriug these months the greatest percentage 
oi the total rainfall is received. 


Rainfall decreases from the east to west. Allahabad gets 
37.22 inches ol raiofafl every year while it gets less and less as we 
proceed towards Falehpur t«5.t8 inches) Cawnpore (3185 inches) 
and Agra (25.03 inches!. It also decreases as we get away from 
the jiorfbera hills ; Bareilly and Pilibhit get <4 48 inches and 
49.05 inches respsetively. Then there is a sudden decrease as we 
• Eet away from the mountains, Sh^jahanpur 37,33 inches and 
Bndan 32,91 inthe'. 

As a whole the rainfall conditions are very erratic. The 
tainfaU is very unevenly distnbuted. Seasonal or general rainfall 
deficiencies are tot unusnal and have been responsible for many 
famines in the past. 


^cra the agticultnral jwint of view rainfall distribution 
throughout the jMr is more important than the total rainfall, 
The ideal falnjall didiibution Is a good fall in June when the 
sow* bis samsiee crape, a«a a tkort break, moderate raio 
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fn Ja?y, August and September and about two or three inches 
in tbe first week of October. This distribution enables the farmer 
to plough the rain-softened fields at the end of Jane and sow his 
Sommer crops, which generally comprise rice, maize, sugar, caoe- 
cottot> and certain pulses. These summer crops need no irrigation 
if there is distributed rainfall in July, August ani Siptemher. An 
early cessation of rains or long breaks in the monsoon or over- 
flowing of the fields by rainfall mean damage to tbe crops. The 
first two are more usual iu our area and that damage to crops 
can now be mitigated by irrigation. 

A good shower in October ensures a good sowing of the 
winter (rabi) crops which consist of wheat, barley, gram and pulses. 
These are sown fn October and reaped in April. Timely rains at 
the end of Decernber or early January are good for these crops. 
These cropj generally need imeatiOD. Irrigation also helps the 
farmer to sow his sugarcane in March so that the fields raav be 
ready for harvest in October when winter crops are grown. From 
the^ foregoing remarks it will be seen rbal without irrigation 
a|ricaUure fa the western districts is a gamble in rain. 

The Ganges Jumna DoaH has good irrigations] fadlltfes iocluding 
wells tube-wells and canals. Tanks are also lo use in the southern 
districts. A detailed account of the irrigational works has already 
been given in the chapter on irrigation. Here only passing references 
Are needed. About 15%. of the total area cultivated is irrigated fn 
tbe whole province, but the percentage in tbe west and in tbe 
districts of Shahjahaopur, Hardoi and PiHbhit is quite high as most 
of the works are situated in this area. In the matter of well irrigation 
U. P. stands highest with 11,31.412 wells irrigating about 53,05, 
“Ganges valley tube well scheme” is the roost important scheme 
in India irrigating about 800,000 acres The province also has 
good canal system. It boasts ot 2,371 miles ol maiu channels and 
11,750 miles of distributaries irrigatin.'' about 3.0 roillion acres. 
There are three large canal systems and three smalJer ones. In Ihs 
lower category the Upper Ganges Canals and tbe t.awer Ganges 
Canals are quite old, while tbe Sards Canal is of quite a recent 
origin. Tbe Buodelkhand cansls, and the A^ra and the £a<t 
Jumna canals are smaller works. 

Crops. Agriculture is the chief luduitry employing ai^out 70 
per cent of tbe people. The soils of the plains are very fertile. 
Ths-rainfall is between 30” t » 40" in the west and above 40" in 
the east. Bundelkhind fs not so fertile and the rainfall too is quite 
low. The land utilization figures arc 

Total area ... 67.849.000 acres. 

Collivabie ... 38.809.000 

Waste •— 19,877.000 ■ „ 

Forest ... 9CT5,00 „ 

To ibia B»*y b« odJed fifur« hi uoprodoetive Vforla. 
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Rice and lugaicane are very tmporunt In the 


?r.'5e"".nrnV.ie. end the .alley. aUo yield a. mj ^ _ 

cropa aS tea The lollo.lng table si.e tsnte. lor Indieldnal crop.. 
R5« ... 7.S6 Million Acres. 

Whe»l ... 7.5 

Sugsr caoe ... 1.2 .. 

Barley ... .1 

MilUls ... 2.31 

Cotton — .8 

Mlnetali and InduJtflei. U. 1*. is not imporunt 
nroduction. The chiel mioeiali are coal In soutlietn 
Sidtrict and iron and copper ones in the Himalayan districts. 

Firestone Gypsum and landwihch are meiul Jot gUw manufactures 
ate also available amall qoantlties ol gold are bad by vtasbmg toe 

•ands ol some ol the rivers in the bills Power is had liom the 
r.an«eiGfid scheme. Only about 11 percent of the people 

In industries. In 11)3940 there were 54a Jaetcrle* 
.molovlog a maximum of 159,733 woikeis. Sugar, trxiile, 

ass ate the chief Induitnts of the province. There are 83 
wirtr mills 3 woollen mills end 25 cotton mills. There are also 
*!,m« leather factories in Cawopore and elsewhere Sabarinpur and' 
aiiiKabad 'msnulactufe cigatetles. Litknow has an importtot 
Cawnporels the chief Industrial centre of the province 
^*5*‘ha«'the maximum number of textile (specially cotton) 
ffJiher oil and soap factories. It Is also a very important lailsray 

StS. wd p..h.pt lb. »'E”> >'>1« 

’ tl p is well served by roads, railways and rivet Iraaspotl. It 
. ' 30 770 mile* ®* roads, 8,10 miles of which arc 

Tbe province also possesses the longest railway mileage 

".K^unttv There are 33 miles of railway to every ICO so. 


•V. There are 0.1 w eTcry icu so. 

nearly all the nvets are used lor boat traffic The 
“™?'.Sd Ih. LoJer G.»S«. <=■»•'• ■>••'«> tavlg.bl. thtooghmi 
PomUllm. Th. tot.l popiUtion ol Ih. p,o.m«, „ 4%,14,333. 


higher raintall or good irrigational ucuuies as they leave a direct 
beating or sgriculture which naturally controls population. The 
great pressure on the soil is cleaily evident irora the following table. 


DisUiti. 

Benares ,, 

LucknowX'’-'- 
JannpuT. 

Efecmt 

Muzaff. 


Deniily 


' Average for U.P. 442. 

I. .. Doab457. 
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Tlie increase in popolation bas been marked in -those places 

* increase in irrigated area. For example Benares 
fna Jaunpnre two new canal districts yeilding 8.1 'rec. and 2.2 p.c. 
ttcrease in 1881-1931. While Meemt and Bolandseher and 
MozaSarnagar, which have seen great irrigational development 
have registered an increase ol 21 per cent and 23 per cent and 19 per- 
«nt respectively. 

■ The roost striking factor In the distribution of population as 
out of eve^ 1,000 persons only 112 are urban and 288 ar^ rural. 
This is quite in accordance with the general trend in the country 
where agricnltnre is the main occupation of the people. 

The province is predominantly Hindu, about S3'27 per cent are 
Hindus and 15*2 per cent Muslims. Hindustani is the common 
^^ge of the province. Urdu and Hindi are two literary languages, 
ha^now and Allahabad share the provincial headquarters while 
Nainital is the summer capital. Other important towns include 
t-awnpore, Meerut. Benares, Hathras, Aligarh and kfirzapnr. A 
mention regarding the importance of the towns has already been 
made. 

Nttlural Begions. It is now possible to divide the province into 
Mtoral regions Dudley Stamp has given foor main divisions. (1) The 
Himalayas Regions. (2) The Sub.Mimalayao Region. (3) The upper 
valley, (4) The middle gaoges valley. Regent researches 
have, however, modified these regions B. N. Mukerji divides the 
province agricoUaratty and takes into consideration relief, climate, 
irrigatloQ crops and population. His divisions are 

1. The Himatsyan Region. 

2. The Sub-Himalayan Region or the Siwaliks. 

(а) The Siwalik proper iuclndiog the boons. 

(б) Tbe Bbater zone. 

(f) Tbe Terai. 

3. The Gangelic Plain, 

(a) Transition zone. 

(fi) Wheat rone. ' 

{c) Rice zone. 

4. The trans-Jumna Tract, 

r (a) Black soil belt, 

(&) Red soil belt, , 

(e) The Gurdwar a Belt. - 

• .j. N. "f U. K. H. , 

1 Review, Law 1942. 
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RtoandsngaicaM ate very impoilant to l>>' 

cotton And sugarcane arc cultivatea i 


dUtricls while wheat, cotton and sugarcane arc cuUivareu . 
western cultivated areas. Millets thrive well in the souths E jy 
The slopes ol the mountami and the valley* also yield ^ 

crops and tea The lollowing table give figures for individual crops. 
Rice ... 7.56 Million Acres. 

Wheat ... 7.5 

Sugar cane ... 1-2 ,> •> 

Bailey ... 3.7 

Millets ... 2.31 „ 

Cotton .6 ,, It 

Mlaerals and iBdusirles. U. P. is not important lor miaerat 
production. The chief minetaU are coal in southern Mirtapur 
district and iron and copper ones in the Himalayan districts. 
Firestone, Gypsum aud saodwihch are useful for glass manufactures 
are also available small quantities of gold are bad by washing the 
sands of some of the rivers In the lulls. Power is had Itom the 
Ganges Grid scheme. Only about It percent of the people m® 
engaged in industries. In 1939-40 there were 54b factories 
employing a maximum of 159,739 workers. Sugar, textile, leather 
and glass are the chief industries of the piovinee. There are 83 
sugar mills, 3 woollen mills and 25 cottou mills. There are also 
some leather factories ia Cawopore and elseobere Saharanpor and' 
Allahabad manufacture cigarettes. Lucknow has an important 
paper milt. Cawnpore is the chief industrial centre of the pto^nce 
and has the maximum number of textile (specially cotton) 
leather, oil and soap factories. It is also a very important lailway 
Junction and perhaps the largest trade centre. 

U. P, is well served by roads, railways and river transport. It 
has some 30,770 miles ol roads, 8,10 miles of which arc 
metaled. The province also possesses the longest railway mileage 
ia the country. There are 33 mites oi railway to every lOO sq. 
miles of area neatly all the rivers are used lor boat traffic. The 
Upper and the Lower Ganges canals are also navigable throughout. 

Population. The total population of the provinces is 496,14 333. 
The density is highest in the plain disjicti specially ia places of 
higher rainfall or good irrigational facilities as they leave a direct 
bearing or agricuHure which nalntalfy controls population The 
great pressure on the soil is clearly evident from the following "table. 

Diitiicl. Dtntity 

' Benares ... 930 

Lucknow ... 814 Average for U.P. 442. 

& z1S> ■■ 

' Muzaffaroagar ... S4I 

... 466 

V ... 318 
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The increase in poptilation has been marked in>those places 
irhich have seen an increase in irrigated area. For example Benares 
and Jaunpure two new canal districts yeildingS.l 'rec. and 2.2 p,c. 
increase in 1881-1931, While Meerut and Bnlandseher and 
ilnzaSatnagar, which have seen great Sriigational development 
have registered an increase of 2t per cent and 23 per cent and 19 per- 
cent respectively. 

The most striking factor in the distribution of population as 
that out of every 1,000 persons only 1 12 are urban and 28S are rural. 
This is quite in accordance with the general trend in the country 
where agriculture is the main occnpation of the people. 

The province is predominantly Hindu, about 83-27 per cent are 
Hindus and 15*2 per cent Muslims. Hindustani is the common 
language of the province. Urdu and Hindi arc two literary languages. 
Lucknow and Allahabad share the provincial headquarters while 
Nainital is the summer capital. Other important towns include 
Cawopore, Meerut, Benares, Hatbras. Aligarh and Mirzapur. A 
rnen^a regarding the importance of the towns has already been 
made. 

Natural Regions. It is now possible to divide the province into 
Batoral regions Dudley Stamp has given foot main divistoni. (!) The 
Himalayas Regions. (2) The Sub^Himalayao Region. (3) The upper 
geoges valley, (4) The middle gasges valley. Regent researches . 
have, however, modified these regions B. N. Mukerji divides the 
province agticoUnrally and takes into consideration relief, climate, 
migation crops and population. His divisions are 

1. The Himalayan Region. 

2. The Sub-Himalayan Region or the Siwaliks, 

(d) The Siwalik proper locJadiog the boons. 

(fi) The Bhater zooe. 

(c) The Terfti. 

3. The Gangetic Plain. 

(a) Transition zone. 

{&] Wheat zone. .• 

(e) Rice zone. 

4. The trans-Jumna Tract. 

(a) Black soil belt. 

(5) Red soil belt. 

(c) The Guidwara Belt. 

•B. N. Muitrii, Aeticuhvral ItefioM vT U. P., Tie Cakalla Ceefrapfcleal 
'CTiev, Lav* 19t2. 
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la a rote Dr. Multerji explains the basis of hia division tbns 
The Himalaya and Siwalik'a divbions are based on 
beiebts; Caagetic plain misolyel Jor tbe distribntion of principal crop 
and tbe trans-Jutnna tract on the rode and soil types. 

Each sub-dirjsioa of tbe Gaogestic plain, rii. wheat ttansation 
and lice zones has been further sab>divided into smaller units basea 
on the basisof irrigationai types. 

Mukeiji’s division is veterinary an improvement on the elemen- 
tary division of Dndtey Stamp. Below we give a sommaty ol 
Mukerji's divisions. . 

The Region comprises of tbe outer and the i^*‘ 

Himalayas down to an altitude ot 5,000 feet contour lines. Some 
agriculture h carried on the lower slope which have been 
cleared for the purpose. The valley have attracted certain amount 
of settlement. The forest resources are vast but roost of the forests 
await exploitation. Some Tea is also grown for export specially near 
about Dchra Dun. Not many people live here and the density 
decreases as height inneases. The hill stations attract seasonal 
populations. 

The Svb.Himalayan region includes the foothills of the 
Hitoalayas upto 5,000 feet. A narrower strip of plains IyiB^ 
}nst below the mountains it also iodnded. This region is nnbeaUhv> 
ed and forested owing to heavy rainfall. The lower slopes of the 
Siwalilts are prosperous agrtcnltoral areas as the forests have been 
cletred. 15'beat and tea are the chief nops. Irrigation water 
is available. Tbe Bhalier presents a recent fensations o! bonlden 
and gravel into which the streams gel lost to reappear In Tarai 
situated southwards. The climate is damp and unhealthy. Popula. 
(ion is mostly migrato^. The Tarai is a land ol marshes and fens. 
Southwards tbe Terai merges into the Gangetic Plain. Rainfall b 
heavy and vegetation consists of thick forests and tall grasses. 
Climate is unhealthy and malarious. More and more b now being 
reclaimed specially in the west where tbe true Terai has more or fess 
dbeppeaied. Rice, wheat, maize, and sugarcane are the chief 
crops A few railway lines serve the are*, population is quite 
dense specially in the east. ^ 

The Cangtlu plain meatutes about 500 miles in length and 
about 150 miles ftooi noeth-wesl to iOUth.east. The region 
‘be West Bengal and Bihar and 
and P^jah. The dwb U more aUn to the Punjab, while Ondh 
Ttsemb es Bensal pd Bibar niore. Wheat cotton, and sugarcane < 
sugarcane in the 
CMaf* and tube-weW 

. o.’ 
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The Trant.Jumna Tract Joclndes the whole of Bundelkhand 
portions of Allahabad ’ and Mir*apur districts lying south of the 
Ganges. Geographically and Geologically this area is quite different 
from the Gaogetic plains and is more akin to the Central Indian 
uplands and plateaus. But the area slopes torwards the Ganges in 
the north and as such it is inclodcd in the gangetic Basin. Bundhel- 
khand or the black soil region is the best part of the land, leaving 
a fairly good system of canal frrigatlon. Agricullure is followed. 
Dry zone crops are raised. 

Red soil predominates in the southern portions of Jhansi, and 
Hamlsput districts and in pnrtinos ot Mitiapur disttict. The soil 
being poor, agriculture is precarious. Only one crop can be raised 
in one year. Population is spars*. Most people live near rivers an 
agricultural lands. 

The Vindhayan Bell includes the lower portions of Banda and 
Allahabad districts and the npper portion of Mirzapur, Tho region 
is a part of the Vindhayan plateau and the soil is poor and thin. 
Agriculture is very precarious. Some portions are forested. 

Gondevana Rocks are found in the lower portions of Mirzapur 
district. Soils are poor and a big part of the area is bad. Grazing 
is the most important occnpatioo. Some forests still exist. Many 
tribal settlements occur la the region. They follow some cottage 
industries. Communications are in a bad state. 

Chief Commissioner’s ProTl&ets.” 

1. i^'mer Afarvjrs is an isolated British territory in Raj. 
putana. Its total area is 2.400 ^uare miles and its popnlation 
is 5,84,000. It is covered with bills and is unsuitable for cultiva* 
tion. Rainfall is low. Hardy crops are grown. Cotton is also 
grown with the help of irrigation* 

2, Dtlhi along with its surroapdiog area was made separate 
province in 1912, when it was made tbe capital of India. It covers 
an area of 573 square miles and has a population of 630,245. out 
of which about 450,000 line in Delhi proper including New Delhi. 
Delhi is the most imprartant railway junction in India where most 
of the important railways of India meet. It is also an important 
trade centre and has a cum^r cf mills of all descriptious, specially 
cotton, flour and sugar. It is surrounded by fertile lands. 

S. Ceorg is a small province to the 5oDtb-V>Cat of Mysore, It 
has an area of 1,893 square miles and a population of 169,000. Its 
capital is Mevcara.. A&ryz-aiVmeiscassia.d on, cuffe ave being VhemosV 
important product. 

*haluchlst(n hai iltetifr been described. 
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4. Ue Aniamani ani consUt 

lying in Ihe lower ba]f oI j,e *ome GOO mites from the 

ol z number ol islinds big and s • .. (,onj Cape Negraii, 
mouth ot the Hoogly, but . There are ‘^5 iilands in all (5 

Ihe nearest point on the 

Olj .nd 2M .m.!!) and taken as a Fiv. latgtt 

Ifd 32 m .id* ; te total g“ .'*S;S?“"d thoy alj* 

ones are known as P? -trails South of these are 

other closely, separated ^ 1 .hu radlmans. roughly 2S hy I6 

the Middle Andaman and the Litile Anflaman . 
miles, thus forming the southern extremity 

The islands ate known lor The*biJ» 

deeply indented and the coral beds are Yhe bills in the 

are usually surrounded by huge mangiove ci-thed with dense 
1 interior rise to about 2.000 feet m »"^„ri"i®‘^„nni.l streams 
topical vegetation. There are no nveis an . ; , ..^pjred by 

but rainfall is sufhdent and the topical . A P cyclone 

pleasant sea breezes The islands are rare y afl^trf by a eye 
but they lie within the reach ot every one that blowa m t&e D y 
Bengal uK-mh 

Theliliudi poiitu 

lli.j hiv. not V<1 boeo My .xploMd .Itiough lutlol 
b.i»8 th.lkot out lot Ibo Konomic “not ’ 

There is plenty ol fish in the aortoundiog seas *“■* “ °®*v*L,-.a<j 
mnchtnrtilels exported to CalcntU. borne ^*S^by 

rubber ate also produced. There is also some good timber wot 
Karens from Banna and also by convict Ubonr. Sugar pUntitio 
have an excellent future. 

The islands p«sess many good baibonrs of which port B 
and Port Commalis deserve mention. Port Blair is also, capita^ 
is situated 780 miles from CakutU. 740 miles from Madras and bw 
tmles from Rangoon. Most ol the people here are 
convicts. The natives aie not many. The Nicobar islands 
rituatel about 80 miles south of the Andamans. They have an 
area of 635 squaie miles and native population of 10,000. 


INDIAN STATES 

The Indian states comprise an area of 712.503 square' miles 
and have a total population of 92.9730,000. This it will -be seen 
that they represent 38*« per cent of the area and 18 4 per cent of 
-the population of the country. The states vary m sire from 
Hvderabad measuring 82,000 square miles to the petty ones m Simla 
Hills and Rajputana measuring only a few square miles. It is well 
nigh impossible to write an acconnt of all of them. In the following 
pages we describe only. 

1. Kashmir,' 2. Mysore, 3, Hyderabad, 4. Rajputana and 
(5) Central India agency and Gwalior in detail. The following table 
is quite informative. 


Slates and Agetteies. 


Artainl.OOO 
sq. miles. -.,7/*-, 


Assam States ... 
Balucbutan States 
Bengal States 
C. 1. 

Chattlrgarh ... 

Cochin* 

^cean (and Kehlapur) 
Gojrstt 
Gwalior 
Hyderabad 
Kashmir ... 

Madras States ... 

Mysore ' ... 

N. W. F. P. 

Orissa ... 

Punjab ... 

Punjab Hilb ... 

Rajputana 

Sikkim ... 

Travancore ... 

U. P. 

Western India 


12-4 -75 

79-5 ’36 

d-4 2'1 

520 7'5 

37-7 4*0 

1-5 7 4 

109 2-8 

7 4 1*5 

260 4 0 

82-23 16-3 

82-8 4 0 

1- 6 5 

29'5 7-3 

25 0 2-4 

182 30 

3ST 5*5 

11-4 11 

13 2-6 13-7 

2- 7 *12 

7-7 60 

1-8 -O 

379 49 


*/Mrca<ly daeribnL 
ft Fomrr’i ‘‘IiUad owl 

of todt*— Kovciober lOV tFIl) 

fraea l< ftR>7. 


^ of tk« ladlaa Oeeaa** (IHwinteJ 

b artictc la the tob^ aao we bsee drawn 
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Ing to tbi't cUiiilictlion. 



Fig. 76. 

Catecoiy K 

'B&ioda 1 GwiUor; Hjdeiabad and D«rv, Jamm and Kasbntfs 
bSjioie. 

C»t»jory B 

Bbopat; Indore; KaUl; KeCvapnt ; Twaacote Udupar 

(Uevar). 

CaUgory C 

Bahawalpnt ; Bbaratpur ; Bikaser ■ Bundl ; Cochin ; Cntch ; 
Jajpor ; Jodhjmr ; KioraU ; Kdtab ; Patiala ; Rewa ; Tonk. 

Cattgoiy B 

(Senior Branch); 

•••M (Junior ^cb) ; Char ; Dholpnr ; Dangarpar ; War ; JaUal- 
Sirobl^^*'^^^ Kishanjarb ; Orchha ; Partabgath ; Rampnr; Sikkim: 
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Cat^ory E. 

B«nare3 ; Bhavnagar : Cooch, Bebar ; Dharngadhra ; Jaora ; 
Jhalawar ; Jiod ; Janagadb j Kapurtbala ; f^abha ; Natfanagar ; 
Palanpnr ; Potbandar ; Rajpipla ; Ratlam ; Tripura. 

Category F. 

Ajaigarh ; Alirajpur; Baoni; Baiwani; Bilaapur ; Cambay; 
Chamba ; Charkbari ; Cbbatrapur ; Cbitral ; Farikot ; Gondia ; 
Janjira ; Jhabna ; Maler Kolia ; .Slandi ; Manipur; MotvijNars- 
singarb ; Padma ; Pudukkottal ; Radbanpur ; Raigarh ; Saifana ; 
Samthar ; Simur ; Sitamau : Sukel ; Tebrt (Garbwrl) • Wankaner. 

Category G. 

Balasino^ ; Baoganapaile ; Banada ; Barundha ; Bariya ; Bbor ; 
Chhota Udepur : Oanta ; Dhararopor ; Dbori ; Maipaw ; Jawbar ; 
Kalabandi ; Kengtung • Kbilcbipur; Limbdi ; Loham ; Limawada ; 
Maibaa ; Eayulbbanj : Uong Nai ; Mudbol ; Kagod ; Palitana ; 
Patna ; Raikot ; Sachin ; SangH : Sant ; Savantvadi ; Shabpura ; 
Sonpur ;\Vadhwaa ; Yawngbwe. 

1. Kashmir (and Jammu) is in the north of the Punjab beyond 
the Salt Range. It has an area of 84,471 and a population of 
3,945,000. It is an entirely mouotaiooDS region. Physically the 
state conld be divided into some three parts fa) Upp^ Kashmir 
drained by the Indus and its tribotariet ; (5) Middle Kashmir drained 
by thejhelam and Kbbeoganges rivers ; and (e) Lower Kashmir com* 
prising of a strip of low, level Und along its southern boarders. The 
valley of Kashmir is a tectonic valley and is intermount from ail 
sides, situated at a height of 5.000 feet. The origin of this valley 
like the valleys of Katmandi is attributed to the silting up of some 



hJf lakes. The Wuller lake aud Uie Dais near Srioigsr are reported 
to be remnants of those bigger water bodies The Jhefuin that 
flows throegh this valley is .navigable here. As a whole the it|ion 
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is dry and the tempetatuTea are vtaally low. At Sri Nagaf 
January temptratore is 3t drgrtei F in July it is 73 degrees r. The 
rainfall Is heiTiest during Jatmaty-April and it is about 14 
Most of the winter precipitation is fa the lorai of mow. 
are extensive forests rich in timber. Qsiel crops of ibe state joclude 
rice, maize, wheat, oilseeds, aaflroo, froili, barley and tobacco. 
Mineral resources though meagre. Include coal, bauxite, Inller earth 
tine, copper, precious atone, and gold and lead. Not much is known, 
however, about the mineral wealth of Ihe state. The silk filalore 
in Srinagar is tha largest in the world. The people follow a number 
of cottage industries, the products of which are famous all over. 
The railway mileage is very small m the state Motor able roads are 

also not many, although the Jhelom Valley Road (IOC miles) is 
supposed to be one of the finest motorable roads m the world. 
Stmagai is the chief town and the Capital. Gnlmurg. Jammu and 
Pahalgam art other cities. The Jammu H>'dro-eleclric Installation 
on the Ranbir canal of the Chenab river is deserving attention. 
The Jhelum Power Installation and the Muzaflargaih Hydro station 
also deserve attention. ^ 

2. AfysoM* with an area of 29.3io s«)o*ie mues and a popuia. 
tion of 7, 528 896 represents a rocky triangle sitnated in the south of 
the South Indian Tablelands at a place where the eastern and 
Western ghats converge towards the Nilgir* bills The average altitode 
n( Mysore is 2,000 feet, representing perhaps the highest area in 
the plateau named the Deccan. **Myiore may be cited as an 
example oi the plateau of erosion. The prolonged denondation, that 
the state has been subjected to. has left only the remnanta of the 
former schists which in at] probability were once raoeb more extensive 
than they an DOW, The aQectoImealbeiing has been to empbeoUe 
the original inegularitirs In surface features and many of the chains 
of hills are composed ot herd work, while the comparatively softer 
roclu have been worn away. Many rivets have carved out 
broad valleys. Cauvery is the roost important river j others include 
Its tnoutaries and also the tributaries ol the Kutna and Penner. 

The region lies entirely in the tain— shadow ol the Western 
ghats and naturally rainfall here is quite low, nowhere more than 40 
Inches this figure however represents the highest, there are places that 
rewive even lets than 30" or even 20". The heaviest rainfall Ukes 
platt in a strip along the west, brlgatioa therefore, is a itecessity 
as the ramlall besides being lower is also irregular. Tanks are 
genwally usrf for stormg water canals and wells are not possible to 


exempted. 


the plaint but chuiste tends to be 
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Agricalture is the occupatioa employing about 75 per cent 
of the people. Millets, rice, grain and sugarcane are the chief crops. 
Cotton and groundnuts are also cultivated. Sericulture is followed 
as a subsidiary industry by the fanners. Area under mulberry in 

was 75 thousand acres and this shows a tremendous increase 
over the previous figures. The industry has bright prospects. Cattle 
breeding and dairy farming are also very developed, veterinary 
arrangements being very good. 

The state is not very rich in minerals. Gold is mined at 
Kolar, the annual output being about half a million ounces. 

> Manganese ore and chromite are also minded. Coal and petroleum are 
both unknown in the state and as such charcoal is greatly used for 
industrial purposes. Bharmati iron and steel works make use of 
charcoal Irom the oelghbonriog forests. Hydro-Electric power is 
quite developed as already stat^. Silk and iron and steel are the 
two major industries of the state. Lac industry is also quite 
important. 

The population it not very dense, average density being about 
ISO persons per square mile. More people live in tbe fertile valleys m 
irrigated tracts. The population consists mostly o( Hindus speaking 
Kaoarese* Mysore, the capita) and Bangalore, the famous hilt 
station are the two most important towns of tbe state. Tbe Mysore 
Railway has a total mileage of over 700 miles. 

' S. Hydtrabai is situated just to tbe north of 
Mysore. With an area of 100,365 square miles and a population 
. of 19,194,313, it is the largest Indian state in tbe country. Bstar 
Is also a part of Hyderabad but it is administered by tbe 
a C. P, Government. The whole state lies in rough lands, the 
Eastern hall being a part of tbe black cottorusoil-regioo, Godawarl 
in tbe north and Kisbna in ibe south drain tbe region, large 
quantities of cotton and millets are grown in tbe western region 
while tbe eastern is not so fertile. Generally speaking tbe tempera, 
lure is higher than in Bfysore but there are places which experience 
quite low temperatures specially in winler. Tbe climate is inclined 
towards the extreme type. Raiofal) is on the whole quite un- 
certain. Horth eastern part gets between 30 inches to 40 inches. 

Agricalture U the chief occupation of (he people. Rice and 
millets are the chief food crops. Rice is grown only in placet of 
higher rainfall or where good facilities (or irrigation exist. Tank 
irrigation U important in the state. The Osmen Sagar and the Nizam • 
Sagar is the biggest in India. Cotton is tbe chief fibre and crop and 
occupies an area of about 3 ailHoa acres specially in the black 
cotton-soil region. Oilseedt are alto quite imiMttaDt. 

Hyderabad has some a>al sniaes, the most soatbeaSy of th* 
Indian coal mines. Tbe chief fields are situated in Sastri, Sungarani 
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and Paoni. Tbe total prodoction U Wamngaf. 

mica ate other important rt5,f^ttdostrF of the state; local 

Cotton manufactunog is the /.Lojies and a number 

cotton is used. There ate also some aga«tte factm^^ 

oi button manufactunng institutions. ^ a naper mill has also 
Shahbad ft. m the limestone "‘“'•J'M'^m'. Btrtc Railway has a 
been established at Kothapetta. The N.«m » of roads 

mile.ge of 1.359 miles (mostly nmo» p^gO 1° “ j motorable 

too. Hyderabad is not behind. It has l'‘^lSrabad proper 
toads. The state hM Its ®wn motor scwcei Hyae^j^^ 
and in some other distiicti • „( a number of industries 

imporiantrailwaycentre It also ^ast^f a number^ 
specially cotton, soap and cigMeltes , important towns 

olBjdti.taa, 3,0 ii»po?t.nt railway 

serving their respective regions. They are also p 

centres. 

4. Rajpiitana is the name d^ert 'la^s^ufiound- 

135,091 square miles and occupying the dry. desert g. ju tbe 

cdbyU.P. ID the east. Punjab w the north and Smdb m i 

west The Thar desert has its Urgest share in Rajputana. rou 
cally it consists of a number of Indian Stales *1^ 'consists 

toty of AJmet-Merwar (already descnbed.) The regto “ 

of the northetn lowland and a soulhein region of rough tp gap ^ 

the Raipct Uplands (coostiluliog Satpura hills, 1“* 

.1 «v> vinAhitra v.iu Tviriiolu ol the Natbsda Valiey)- 



Fig. 78. 
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6‘«‘'°?„'tl“M*P”‘’''’SS. The ''“P''“ m.l ranges of 
°%’.t' w^«»“ ,«ces .of “‘“nosS'l" "“’“P- 

‘'' ‘^Se^eiu^U >• t.rSot&«V;^ S ' 

compT**®* Aiea*“ in 1011 


Hamce 

lador* *" ' 

Bhopal 

Rcwa 

• Orchba 

Dallai 

Dhar - . j 

g-“:/.rrBr«^. 

Sanilli*® *" 

Jaor* 


Aiea io 

yqoare 

9.9U2 

6.921 

13,000 

2.05^ 

912 

l,E00 

449 

419 

178 

G02 


15,13.900 

9.95.745 
18.20.445 
3 63,405 
1.74.072 
2 53,210 
*89.479 
83.669 
35«,279 
1.16,953 
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toueb topogtiptiyi tfxlgauon w aim^ w ja Itilj*; 

“j»ct* Indor. lh« capital ollbe \“2 ”tu also impottaat ** 

and U ianouj lot its clotb mills. ol Se divvsmn ot 

etadoaily Rtowing. Uljam, the “**. mills 

tte GsiiAIot State is also tamsos lot US cotton . ^ oj the 

■me eastern ball or the Bundelliband agenoy » ^ put 

natoial t^ion called the l^tnl India 45'« and 

olanmegnlaiplaUan andieceises bis^r ^aJe u 

above. Uice is the cbiel ctop. canal ®® » 

caiTiedon. UdnsttUUy the areals very ...ocV « 

Gvdlioreilueberas npto 1921 a part ' *, n.iKi* Itbas 

sUi.ated in the west ol United Province and sooth 3 M2 030. ^ 

an area ol 2<J^ square miUs and a popolati^ oI 
Politically as well as geographwaUy. oartly 

hall which is partly a part cl Dnndeiltband tn p „ .-q^ 
GangeUc plain and 12) Uslwa which is a part ct t _-j»V 
• -has already been described. The sUtes boasts of »«? 
oitries iadoding cotton, leather, pottery and carMts. 
Aisownlighl railway. GwaUor, the capital is a good ai u.ha-' 
with Uanho Sagar as the sea-plane base and an aerodrome at 
lajpor. 
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SlKKlil* 

Sikkim b a very imaU atate about 100 miles loeg and 50 miles 
wide. The whole area. U drained by the Tccstaaad Us tributaries. lo 
this small state, there are packed some of the highest mountains in 
the world Sikkim shows tbt gteatest coaCusion ot liigh peaks 
and dccp-cut valleys Ailbough the country is only a day’s 
ioutoey irom Calcutta, seme parts of it are inaccessible and seme 
sectiocs ate still inaccurately mapped. Prom 1925 onwards there 
have been a number ot expeditions in Sikkim, most of them in the 
Zemu valley. The valleys of Sikkim and the trade routes are 
well-known. 

Sikkim is unique in its climate. U hss the largest variety of 
climates m the smallest space. As Sikkim it outside the reach of the 
N. £ monsoons, it gets only the S %V. The monsoon sweeps into 
the valley of the Teesta and the lower foothills are extremely wet. 
As one gets further noith up the TeesU valley, one gets into country 
similar to the dry Thibetan plateau. The range of altitudes in the 
country is also extreme, from 2.000 ft. to ZS.UCO (tropica! beat to 
arctic cooditicDs.] So thecombiaatioa of wet and dry and hot and 
cold make it possible to hod almost any climate, somewhere in 
Sikkim. la the deep valleys which ate 2,000 to 3,C00 feet the tain- 
fall is as much at 200" a ytar ; to the northern parts it is probably 
not iDote lbao20" and }ost over the passes in Thibet, it is still less. 
In the low valle>s there Is very wet heat , Sikkim is of course well 
OQtside the tropics, but as it is also well ioside the great land mass 
of Asia, in the low parts (be weather is very hot. At the other 
cxlxeae are found arctic cooditioos above an elevation of about 
17, COO ft. Large tteas of (be state ate under snow. These glaciers 
are very Urge in exieot. Though they are not so big as those m the 
Karakorams which are the largest in the world, they are still very 
exteosive, the best known perhaps being the famous Zemn glacier 
on the slopes of Ktechenjuaga. 

Political relations with Tibet are very close, in fact closer than 
with India. The Raja is oi Thibetan family and there is close con- 
tact. between him and the Lhasa. The Raja rules with the help of a 
British Resident, but he is almost entirely responsible for the in- 
teinal aSairs of the slate. The Government of such a small place ' 
« itb cnly €0,000 iohabitants has rather a 'comic opera flavour.* 

The people of Sikkim are very mixed. There are a number of 
aboriginals called Lcpchas. They are forest people, able only to find 
a poor liviog. But a more vigoroua people have come in from 
neighboniing Nepal, usually known to ns as Gurkhas. These people, 
easily distioguUhable by their short stature and broad Mongoloid 
faces, have driven the aboricines from the lower valleys 
*^Ve have freeW Arawn frciB ^aikkiza' laAiaa Gcosrapbical Journal- • 
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ioto the northern and more inaccessible places. They have 
cleared stretches of forest. By means of terracing with great 
labour, the Nepalis grow their rice in tiny patches of ground irrigated 
by hill streams, and plant barley and wheat in the high valleys. 
The Nepalis live in a bracing climate and are active and cheeriul. 
Besides, the Nepails there are also Bengalis from the plains and 
many Thibetans. In fact, the majority of those one sees on the 
tracks in the north, are Thibetans trading from place to place. 

Sikkim is mountainous and one could hardly look for much 
in the way of economic development. The country h^s not been 
exhaustively surveyed geologically but so for • as is known no 
minerals of any impartaoce have yet been developed. So the small 
population depend on agriculture and transport traffic. It might be 
possible to extend the agriculture to grow tea, rubber, cinchona or 
cardamoms. Tea gardens which cover the Darjeeling district stop 
abruptly at the dividing line between British India and Sikkim. 
However, there really isn't a lot of scope for such crops and actually 
the people in the lower valleys cultivate only rice and maize and in 
the higher valleys wheat and barley. Recently the growing of po. 
tates and apples has become important in the very high valleys 
where so far the rearing of sheep and yaks was the only industry. 
The latter are of great use as beasts of burden, source of 'milk for 
food and of hair which is woven into clothing, ropes and tents. 
Indeed the yak, is of first rate ccoaomic importance 
in the high Himalayas. Clotbing is chiefly made from wool of 
the mountain sheep. Where the cold is intense, people wear 
the whole sheepskins. 

Besides agriculture, the only other industry of Sikkim is trans* 
port. There are several routes into Thibet but they are all 
difficult. Through iSikkim lies one of the easier routes into 
Thibet and the former country is the main channel through which 
this trade goes on. Even here, there ace only mule tracks and the 
passes are from 14,000 ft. to 16,090 ft. There is only one cert road 
m the state about 30 miles long from British India to the capital, 
Gangtok ; all the rest are mule or footpaths. Some attempt is now 
being made to improve the road to Gangtok and -thence to Lhasa, 
the capital of Thibet. It is hoped, to provide a route via Gangtok, 
and Lhasa to China. It seems rather a far fetched idea, since all 
transport after Gangtok would be by mule but those in authority 
evidently think it practicable. The paputatioa of Sikkim in 1941 
was 121,000. 
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BUTAN. 

To the east of Sikkim is BbutAn which is ideoUcal to the former 
in Its physical, cultural and political aspects. It ttceives a subsidy o( 
one lakh from the Indian Govemroent and the same guides its foreign 
policy. Bhutan has an area of about 18.000 sq. miles. Punaka is 
the capital of the state. Rice, maize, millets and silk are the chief 
products. Forests yield good timber besides many other products 
like gum and resins. Mush, elephants and pooies are also impor* 
tant. The people are Uongolian. nominally Buddhists. 
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Into the northern and more inaccnjible places. They have 
cleared stretches of forest. By means of terracing with great 
labour, the Nepalis grow their rice In tiny patches of ground irrigated 
by bUl streams, and plant barley and wheat in the high valleys. 
The Nepalis live in a bracing climate and are active and cheerlul. 
Beslde.«, the Kepails there are also Bengalis from the plains and 
many Thibetans. In fact, the mijoritv of those one sees on the 
tracks in the north, are Tliihetarts trading from place to place. 

Sikkim is mountaioons and one could hardly look /or much 
in the way of erxnomic development. The country has not been 
exhaustively surveyed geologically but <o for as is known no 
minerals ol any imparlance have yot been developed. So the small 
population depend on agriculturo and transport tra/Bc. It might be 
possible to exteud the agriculture to grow tea, rubber, cinchona or 
cardamoms. Tea gardens which cover the Darjeeling district stop 
abrnptly at the dividing line between British India and Sikkim. 
However, there really isn't a lot of scops /or such crops and actually 
the people In the lower valleys caltivate only rice and maize and in 
the bisher valleys wheat and barley. Recently the growing of po- 
tates and apples has become important in the very high valleys 
where so far the rearing of sheep and yaks wa< the only industry. 
The latter ate ol great use as beasts of burden, source of milk for 
food and of hair which Is woven into clothing, ropes and tents. 
Indeed the yak, is of first rate economic importance 
in the high Himalayas. Ctotbiog is chiefly made from wool ol 
the monntain sheep. Where the cold is intense, people wear 
the whole sheepskins. 

Besides agiiculture, the only other industry of Sikkim is trans- 
port. There are several routes into Thibet but they are all 
difficult. Through iSikktm lies one of the easier rontes into 
Thibet and the former country is the main channel through which 
this trade goes on. Even here, there are only mule tracks and the 
passes are from 14,000 ft, to 16.000 ft. There is only one cut road 
in the state about 30 miles long from British India to the capital, 
Gangtok : all the rest are mule or footpaths. Some attempt is now 
being made to Improve the road to Gangtok and .thence to Lhasa, 
the capital of Thibet. It is hoped, to provide a roate via Gangtok, 
and Lhasa to China. It seems rather a far fetched idea, since all 
transport after Gangtok would be by mule but those in authority 
evidently think it practicable. The popuiation of Sikkim in 1911 
was 121,000. 



